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A SOUTHERN TARIFF CONGRESS HAS BEEN 
SUMMONED TO DISCUSS THE ECONOMIC 
EMANCIPATION OF THE SOUTH. 


HERE met in Fort Worth, Tex., not long ago 17 in- 

fluential, progressive and keenly intelligent citizens, who 
subscribed $1000 each for the financing of a movement de- 
signed to free the industries of the South from the shackles 
of uneconomic and disastrous public policy. 











The movement so begun has culminated in a “Call for 
Southern Tariff Congress” to convene at New Orleans, 
October 11-12. It is directed “to all organized industries of 
the South,” and is signed by John M. Parker, Governor of 
Louisiana; John H. Kirby, president of the Southern Tariff 
Congress, and others. The purpose of the Congress is briefly 
stated as: 


1. To provide a non-partisan forum for the discussion of pub- 
lic policies as they affect the progress and prosperity of 
Scuthern industry. 

2. To recommend to the Tariff Commission and to Congress a 
tariff schedule on Southern products that will equalize 
the cost of production in this country with that of for- 
eign countries, consistent with the public welfare. 

3. To-discuss enlarging the powers of the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission by giving it authority to adjust schedules to meet 
the changed conditions brought about by natural or arti- 
ficial causes where such a course is clearly necessary to 
foster American industry and to conserve the public 
welfare. 

4. To discuss the problems of foreign trade development, and 
the bearing thereon of the fact that the United States 
is now a creditor instead of a debtor nation; and the 
need of American markets for those foreign products 
relied on by foreign consumers of American products to 
pay their bills. * 

5. To form a standing committee commissioned to speak for 
the productive industries of the South on national and 
international commercial policies of government. 


The movement is epochal. If wisely organized and intelli- 


gently directed, of which the names of the organizers is a 
warranty, it is potentially of almost as much importance 
to the South and to the nation as was the invention of the 
cotton gin. 

The sentiment of the South, we are confident, is for pro- 
tection. 

We talked not long ago with one of the leaders at the recent 
couvention of the American Cotton Association in Montgomery. 
We asked him what had been done on the problem of the 
ruinous competition of Oriental oil products with the cotton- 
seed industry. He said that it was hoped through manipula- 
tion of the pure-food regulations, by branding the origin of 
oils on containers and other methods of that sort to control 
the situation. “You sort of side-stepped, then,’ we suggested, 
“for you must be convinced that results can never be achieved 
by such methods, and what you really must have is a protec- 
tive tariff.””. He replied that was the obvious solution, as most 
of the delegates realized, but that there were obvious reasons 
why it had not been wise to stress the point. 

But there is not enough political power or political senti- 
ment or political history in existence to hold Southern agri- 
culturalists much longer in allegiance to obsolete economic 
practices which pauperize and enslave them. Moreover, good 
Democrats are coming to see that free trade was a mischiev- 
ous doctrine grafted onto platforms of Democratic principle, 
and that there is nothing to prevent a man from being a good 
Democrat and a good protectionist at one and the same time. 

Senator Heflin, at the peanut cenvention in Montgomery, 
declared: “The Democratic party is not opposed to a tariff,” 
and Congressman-elect John R. Tyson stated that he would 
co-operate with the peanut growers in securing protection for 
their industry. 

The sentiment for protection has long been intense in 
Louisiana. The expanding sugar industry and the citrus in- 
dustry in Florida are combining to convince that State of the 
necessity of protection, to which, indeed, Governor Cox, with- 
in limitations, dedicated himself before the California citrus 
representatives. The great staple cotton interests along the 
Mississippi are protesting against the competition of Egypt, 
and must have relief. The iron and steel interests of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, the magnificent textile interests of the 
Carolinas and the whole South find their welfare to be in- 
volved equally with that of the agriculturists. 

There was a time, possibly, when fields were worked by 
slave labor, that it was of advantage to the South to favor 
free trade. They sold their cotton in England or traded it 
for British products. But the policy, even if then wise, be- 
came ruinous when free labor was substituted for slavery. 
For years the South has watched the rest of the nation grow 
rich under protection, while it grew poorer and poorer because 
the benefits of protection were not extended to it. 

If it be said that the South must vote perpetually for free 
trade and misery or accept negro. domination, it is a political 
dilemma, stated by politicians for political purposes, No man 
ever became great by cutting off his nose to spite his face; 
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ro people can ever become great and prosperous by accepting 
economic suicide as the solution of a grave racial situation. 
There is no connection between the two. There are enough 
brains in the South, enough patriotism and resourcefulness 
to maintain white dominance and prosperity. The two, in- 
deed, are supplementary. 

We look to the Southern Tariff Congress by the very mass- 
ing of argument and fact to prove to the South that it is 
possible to lift the tariff out of the realm of partisan politics, 
to treat it in a scientific way and utilize it for the greater 
good of the section. The congress, indeed, ought to mark it 
passing of organized free-trade activity on a large scale in 
the United States. For economic law is driving the whole 
nation into support of tariff protection, and the time is com- 
ing when a protective tariff bill will receive as hearty support 
in Congress from one side of the chambers as from the other. 


a. 
> 


AN EPOCH IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


HE Chamber of Commerce of Andalusia, Ala., in its 

monthly bulletin, in publishing a recent article from the 
MANUFACTURERS Record in behalf of protection to peanuts, 
says: 





“We heartily concur in the adopted resolutions. The peanut 
industry in this section is a vital one, and the Andalusia Chamber 
of Commerce is favoring any measure that tends to protect the 
peanut growers and the manufacturers.” 

Wherever the issue has been raised as to whether the 
farmer is willing to see his industry destroyed by the im- 
portation of cheaply raised Oriental products it is found that 
he is just as human as are the business men of this country, 
who for years have realized that a protective tariff is the 
safeguard of America against the destructive influences of 
importations which would break down the industries of this 
country. 

The farmers of the South, long supposed to worship at the 
shrine of free trade, are realizing that the politicians have 
simply been misleading them merely for the purpose of their 
own advancement, for most of these politicians can turn from 
free trade to protection without the slightest compunction of 
conscience the moment they find that the majority of voters 
in their own district are demanding a protective tariff. 

With this country importing enormously of cotton which 
competes with Southern-raised cotton, importing peanuts by 
the millions of pounds which break down the price of South- 
ern peanuts, and of cottonseed, a situation is developing which 
will compel the farmers of the South in self-defense to seek 
a protective tariff. If they cannot get it in their own party, 
they will turn to any other party which will furnish them 
this much needed help. 

The South needs to study the whole tariff situation, how- 
ever, from a broader point of view than that merely of the 
individual interest of its own farmers. It should recognize 
that the tariff must be made a safeguard for the whole nation 
and not merely a protection for a comparatively few. The 
South must be willing to grant to other sections and other 
industries the same kind of protection which its peanut 
growers and tobacco growers are beginning to demand for 
their interests. 

In working for a protective tariff the South, however, is 
to a certain extent handicapped, because its politicians have 
so long opposed protection that they do not have the same 
opportunity in Congress to make a demand for a protective 
tariff with the same force of those who live in sections where 
protection has always been the rule of the day. Therefore, 
unless the people of the South who are in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff are broad enough to compel their politicians to 
stand for a general tariff high enough to save all of the 
industries of the nation from being flooded with the im- 


portation of cheaply made goods and cheaply raised products 


‘coming from the Orient and from Europe alike, its own 


interests will be sacrificed. 

The tariff issue is the real, big, dominant issue before 
this country. The influx of foreign peanuts and cotton and 
vegetable oils, and the heavy importations which are already 
beginning to come in from Europe, are merely the first indica- 
tion of a flood tide which will engulf this country unless a 
barrier is erected by Congress. ‘We could better afford to 
make Europe a present of the $10,000,000,000 of indebtedness 
to us for advances made than we could afford to let Europe 
and the Orient swamp this country with cheaply raised and 
cheaply made products. The peanut issue, which some small- 
minded people undertook to ridicule when it first appeared 
on the horizon, is destined to mark one of the epochs in 
American economic history. 


2 


> —eore 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS PAMPHLET. 

HERE are two classes of people in America who favor the 

adoption of the League of Nations covenant by this coun 
try. One class is composed of those who favor the League be 





cause they have imagined that it was a religious duty to do 
it. believing that in some way the League would save the 
world from wars. The other class is composed of those who 
faver the League merely because of partisan views, and be 
cause it has been advocated by the leaders of their party. This 
class, however, we believe is in the minority. A large majority 
of those who favor the League are, we believe, people who have 
been made to believe that this scheme is in some way a great 
religious movement for the safeguarding of the world from 
wars and that, therefore, it must be regarded as Divine in its 
origin. 

We have never been able to comprehend now thinking men 
could permit themselves to take that view; and feeling that 
the League of Nations covenant has no Divine origin, nor 
sanction, and that it could not possibly prevent wars, but would 
be productive of wars, the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD has re- 
printed in pamphlet form the statements of a number of min- 
isters and of Mr. Eugene Thwing, a noted publicist, who, dis- 
cussing the question from the moral and religious side, show 
conclusively that the League of Nations is directly contrary 
to the teachings of Almighty God. They tear away the claim 
that the League must be supported on moral or religious 
grounds, or on the ground of saving the world from wars, 
2nd leave not a thread of that garment with which to clothe 
the creature whose creators definitely refused to recognize the 
Creator as the over-ruling God of all world affairs. American 
ministers of the Gospel then in France made a written request 
that the Peace Conference be opened with some form of Divine 
service for God’s guidance. This was refused on the ground 
that there was not time available. This information was first 
given to the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD by one of the leading 
bishops of America, who was himself one of the signers of that 
document. 

Dr. Cortland Myers of Boston, Bishop Thomas B. Neely of 
Philadelphia and a number of other ministers have strongly 
emphasized their opposition on religious grounds to the adop- 
tion of the League of Nations covenant, and some of the state- 
ments which they have put forth, the article by Mr. Thwing 
and a brief editorial against the League covenant from the 
standpoint of our country’s welfare will be found in this 
pamhlet. Everyone who honestly desires to study the League 
covenant, whatever may be his or her views on the subject, 
will find this presentation of interest. 

Single copies of the pamphlet can be had for 15 cents per 
copy, or at the rate of 10 cents per copy for 25 copies or more. 
We believe the very wide distribution of this pamphlet will be 
of great value to the country. 
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Has the Federal Reserve Board’s Wrecking Policy Resulted in 


Increased Production? 


S a prelude to the conference of the cotton growers with 
A the Federal Reserve Board, inspired intimations from 
that institution were giver to the press. It was charged that 
a malevolent political pressure was being exerted to compel 
the Board to do an unwise, unpatriotic and a sectional thing. 
These inspired dispatches, inspired both as to time and 
context, were intended to discount in advance any protest 
which the cotton growers might make after their conference 
with the Board. 

Moreover, Vice-Governor Platt, speaking subsequently in 
West Virginia, specifically charged that attacks on the 
Board’s policy by a United States Senator were purely 
political in cHaracter. His reference, of course, was to Senator 
Owen, although the latter was not identified by name. 

Any attack on the Board’s policy is, indirectly, an attack 
on the Administration. Those people who have been pauper- 
ized by the policy do not blame Republicans for it; they blame 
Democrats. The attack of Senator Owen, therefore, instead 
of being political, was made at real political cost to himself, 
at considerable political risk, because it put him in the 
attitude not only of condemning an instrumentality for which 
his party claimed credit, but also of criticising a personnel 
for which a Democratic President was wholly and eutirely 
responsible. The specific intimation of political pressure by 
Vice-Governor Platt, therefore, was not only gratuitously in- 
sulting to all men of intelligence, but it was equally improper 
for a man occupying his position to give it utterance. 

Almost at the minute and hour when the Federal Reserve 
Board was inspiring newspapers to carry dispatches intimat- 
ing improper political pressure on the Board by cotton grow- 
ers, a great conference of Western farmers was in progress 
to consider ways and means to rescue the livestock indus- 
try from the abyss into which the Reserve Board’s policy 
had thrust it. And the Board itself was then informally in 
conference with representatives of associated farming inter- 
ests of the entiwe United States on the very subject the cotton 
representatives intended to discuss. For in the panorama 
of destruction which agriculturalists have been compelled to 
visualize there was neither East nor West, nor North nor 
South, but a whole comglomerate industry faced with the 
necessity of selling its various products at less than cost of 
production because an agency of the Government—their Goy- 
ernment—had decided that it was going to drive prices down, 
no matter at what cost in suffering, by a process of financial 
malnutrition. 

The charge of politics, therefore, was not only untrue, but 
the manner of making it was, in the view of many, infamous. 
And it was the more infamous because, we judge, for every 
recommendation as to policy which all agricultural interests 
combined may have made to the Board, as a Board or in- 
dividually, there were probably a dozen recommendations by 


“thanciers” and “bankers,” pressure by whom is never ay- 
pareut.y suspected of being “political.” 
ea 


Nhe Board and ics members now pleasantly amuse them- 


sc. es by attempting to give the nation the impression that 


2 mob of speculators are assaulting the financial citadels, 
and that the Board, as a faithful sentinel, is engaged merely 
in the wholly commendable enterprise of repelling such 
assaults. 

No responsible person or periodical that we know of has 
ever objected to a campaign of extirpation directed against 
profiteers, speculators and wasters. There has been no 
responsible criticism that we know of directed against a wise 
program of deflation, gradual deflation. The country had been 
through a major operation; it needed a careful diet during 
the period of convalescence and readjustment, not a diet of 
iron. What sensible men were protesting against was not 
the quinine, but the giving of it in 50-grain doses. 

The facts are worth rehearsing. 

We charge that when the last Liberty loans and Victory 
notes were being sold, it was even then the intent and the 
purpose of the Treasury, after it had induced people to part 
with their money at a low interest, so to manipulate the 
rates that the interest paid on the bonds would not repre- 
sent in any adequate way the true worth of the money ad- 
vanced. We charge that the bonds were deliberately sold 
under one set of conditions when those in authority had al- 
ready decided so to change those conditions that the invest- 
ment would no longer be a profitable one. If a private com 
pany did that, its directors would be sent to the penitentiary 
An immoral and criminal thing is still immoral and criminal, 
even if it is done under the authority of law. 

We charge that the embargo on gold exports was deliber- 
ately lifted when there was no international situation neces- 
sitating such action, and that thereafter the loss of gold was 
utilized by the Board to defend its drastic deflation program 
cn the ground that credit must be limited by the gold reserve. 
The Treasury created the condition which it later declared 
compelled it to put the screws on business. 

We think that international financiers made the Reserve 
Isoard ridiculous. It was claimed, for instance, since there 
Was no export embargo on gold, that if the British discount 
rates were higher than the American, the gold of the world 
und of the United States would flow to Londor ; therefore, the 
Americun rates must be kept high. But here again the condi- 
tion precedent was free gold exports, which the Government 
vould have stopped at any time. How it worked out in prac 
tice Was and is that the British have been able readily to 
secure ample credit for trade commitments abroad, seizing 
opportunities all over the world which American enterprise 
could not take advantage of on account of the Reserve Bourd’s 
policy. We go further. We charge that today certain great 
enterprises here in America, of vital interest to the entire 
United States, cannot be financed, but that the American 
negotiators have been compelled to associate Britishers with 
them, for the reason that the British can readily obtain the 
csseutial funds. If asked to yerify this statement, we cannot 
do so, because we are bound to confidence, but it is true— 
wholly true, 


We charge that it was the intent and purpose of the Board 
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to force securities out of so-called weak hands into strong 
hands, and that the financial columns of the press abound 
with statements of complete satisfaction because that desired 
status has been brought about. Does the ordinary business 
man know what that means? It means that the man strug- 
gling to get ahead, the fellow with little capital but probably 
great ability, those who were trying to save, those who had 
bought liberally of Government bonds for patriotic reasons, 
were to have their pockets searched and their securities taken 
from them. To be a highwayman you do not have to way- 
lay your victim with a sandbag or a pistol. Cut the sources 
of credit from under the ordinary citizen and he is bound to 
stand and deliver. It is the financial way of tossing the 
And that 
Government agency that is the head of the banking system 
With a brutality and a 


cold-heartedness, worthy of the Kaiser at his worst, it was 


weak into the maw of the strong. is what the 


of the United States deliberately did. 


decided to take such a course. 

Concealed levies on the people, brought about by the manipu- 
lation of credit, have amounted in the past year to a tax 
greater than the total flow of all “legal” taxes into the treas- 
ury. Roughly estimating the tax receipts at five billions, the 
Reserve Board’s policy wiped out legitimate valuations for 
in excess of that amount. It would be impossible to compute 
what it has cost the natien in the prevention of constructive 
enterprises, in loss of industrial opportunity, at home and 
abroad and otherwise. 

This phase of the sifuation is visualized by the action of the 
Southwestern Division of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Menufacturers in calling on other organiza- 
tions to aid in preventing “the very institution that was estab- 
lished to prevent ruin and disaster from taking the leadership 
This call followed 


reports showing that less than 12 per cent of the output of the 


in a policy that can have no other end.” 


knitting industry is being sold, despite less than normal pro- 
duction. 

We charge that the Board has not cenfined itself to legiti- 
mate measures of deflation, but by a systematic program of 
propaganda has created a lack of confidence in the business 
world, has caused consumers to quit buying and has induced 
a national state of mind detrimental alike to progress and 
to sound business practice. It has not contented itself even 
with the drastic raising of rediscount rates, but it has im- 
pregnated the atmosphere with dire forbodings calculated to 
take the heart ont of industry. It is not only the thing done, 
The 


patient was not only sent to the operating-room, but was made 


but the method of the doing, which has been injurious. 


a nervous wreck in advance. 

If we come to the specific case of cotton. the Board's posi- 
tion is a theoretical acceptance of the proposition that ‘“dump- 
ing upon the market within a short period of time of a large 
part of a crop, consumption of which extends throughout the 
year, means not only a loss to the producers, often to those 
who can least afford it, but involves also a great strain upon 
our transportation facilities and upon the banks in providing 
the funds necessary for large purchases in advance of actual 
requirements for consumption. Dumping of farm products 
promotes speculation and usually results in higher prices to 


the ultimate consumer.” Practically, the Board is influenced 


by the thought that “farm products should not be hoarded or 
held back from the market by the use of credit merely in the 
hope of forcing prices up to an artificial level.” We know 
enough about the personal sentiments of some of the members 
of the Board to know that they alwiys suspect the South of 
profiteering in cotton, which means that when it comes to 
actual operation of the principle that the growers are entitled 
to orderly marketing throughout the year, the alternative 
view is taken that such holding is for speculation and prof- 
iteering. 

We had occasion recently to call attention to the statements 
made by Georgia bankers that grewers could expect to find 
accommodation for sirty days. That was typical. In prac 
tice, it would mean turning the cotton crop over to the specu- 
lators, who would, as they always do, find some means to 
secure the necessary credit to do the gradual marketing, which 
means profit. 

As both political parties and both candidates for the Presi 
dency are committed to the policy of gradual marketing of 
agricultural products, with aid from the Government in so 
doing, under laws permitting co-operative selling, it does not 
appear that the Federal Reserve Board is within the limita 
tions of national policy as asserted by its responsible expo 
nents. Nor is it necessary to comment on the fact that th: 
nation depends on cotton and grain largely as the basis for 
foreign trade. England, to illustrate. as a matter of national 
policy exacts heavy profits on coal sold abroad. Is it sensible 
for American institutions to drive down cotton prices for th: 
benefit of foreign nations? 

If it be true that the representatives of the American Cot- 
ton Association who conferred with the Federal Reserve Board 
in Washington were satisfied with the assurances given them, 
they must have been confused and led astray by the technical 
quotations fired at them. They did not get assurances of any 
thing, except that the Board was going to continue its present 
policies. 

The members of the Federal Reserve Board appear to be 
sincerely convinced that they are engaged on a patriotic and 
wise enterprise, and that those who oppose their program are 
That is be 
cause the members of the Federal Reserve Board think in 
terms 


merely financial lunatics or crazy speculators. 
of the textbooks. They are wedded to obsolete con- 
coptions of credit and finance. They do not understand that 
the war did something more than cause world inflation; that 
it revealed possibilities in the wise employment of credit such 
Not only has the 


whole price plane permanently advanced, necessitating vast 


as were undreamed of in pre-war days. 


credit resources for the transaction of even normal business, 


but business itself has increased. Governor Harding says 
that “it would be folly to inflict serious injury upon agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry merely for the sake of main 
taining an arbitrary minimum reserve,” but that is exactly 
what the Board has done. The sacred cow is not to be per- 
mitted to give milk. 

We have Governor Harding’s own word that “the test of 
the functioning of a credit system must be found in what it 
does to promote the production and distribution of goods. It 
is well understood that too rapid or too drastic deflation 


would defeat the very purpose of a well-regulated credit sys- 
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tem by its unsettling effect upon productive industry.” So 
we have been asserting for months, and so the event has 
proved, for if the Board’s deflation was not too drastic and 
too rapid, we should like to know how it conceivably could 
have been made more drastic and more rapid than it has 
been. 

The truth is, of course, that the Federal Reserve Board has 
been easing credit conditions because it came face to face. 
some weeks ago, with incontrovertible evidence of the ruinous 
effects of its program. It did not change rediscount rates, and 
is not likely to do so, but it did change its “propaganda.” It 
began to deny differentiation between essentials and non- 
essentials; began to talk about there being plenty of credit: 
began, in a word, to attempt to restore the confidence which 
it has so frightfully undermined. Financiers foretell the 
future by the shadows that it casts. The bond market is the 
barometer of money rates, and when the prices of bonds began 
slowly to rise some weeks ago it was notice to the country 
that money was to be easier, that rates were to be more tem- 
perate. Indeed, inability of borrowers to meet their commit- 
rents, since their markets had been bankrupted, was driving 
banks into a serious dilemma, and the banking industry itself, 
although it had been growing rich on high rates, began to feel 
anxious and to protest, The Treasury, too, began to com- 
plain that New York banks were profiteering, althougs, of 
course, the Government had itself made the high rates pos- 
sible and had entered no objection during the months when 
such strangulation of credit was considered wholly desirable. 

The crisis has not by any means been passed. Prosperity 
is not easily commandeered. Those who undertake to check 
it in serene confidence that they can order an advance when 
they please are not statesmen, but experimenters. Nor is it 
at all probable that the country will be content to continue 
unimpaired a legal situation where a Government agency can 
at will divest itself of the character with which it was en- 
dewed by Congress, namely, as an instrument to facilitate 
business and exercise its powers for the diametrically opposite 
purpose. The people have come to learn that it is not safe 
to confide the destinies of commerce and industry wholly to 
ai association of bankers. They are going to demand a dif- 
ferent sort of representation on the Federal Reserve Board, 
so that the Board will not undertake again to set itself up 
as a censor of prices, or of morals, or do anything other than 
devote itself to the purpose for which it was created. 

For such measure of relief as will follow the obvious de- 
cision of the Board to sidestep and reverse itself, at least so 
far as propaganda is concerned, the whole country, as well 
as the South, can be grateful, but it is going to require con- 
stant vigilance to prevent the sudden imposition of new poli- 
cies which may be fatal to orderly marketing and prosperity. 
Certainly the cotton growers cannot rest content with the 
assurances, such as they are, which they think they have 
received. They have a long fight still ahead of them and 
they will have to depend largely on public sentiment in their 
own districts, reflecting itself in the attitude of the local 
banks, to overcome the hostility to cotton which animates a 
very powerful and influential part of the Federal Reserve 
Board membership. 


Specifics for dread diseases are in many cases deadly poisons 


if given in large doses. In Europe they talk of how wonderful 
it will be if deflation can be accomplished within the next 
thirty-eight years. Of all the nations in the world, this one 
vjione undertook to bring it about within a year. The non- 
producing factories are a monument to the wisdom of the 


policy. 


TIME FOR BROADER THINKING. 


M*** men are so constituted that their mental horizon 

is limited by their prejudices. They are partisans or 
hero worshipers first and patriots next, though some imagine 
that the only true patriots are those who belong to their 
party. 

In the free-silver campaign of 1896 millions bowed down 
and worshiped Bryan as the Moses to lead the nation. The 
hero worship of this hour is small as compared with the 
idolatry with which partisans worshiped Bryan and his free- 
silver calf. Unless Bryan was elected, they vociferated, the 
nation would be enslaved in endless poverty. Every man 
who opposed Bryan was, in their opinion, an unhung scoun 
drel, fit only for “treasons, strategems and spoils.” The cam- 
paign was indeed like a mighty wave of hysteria sweeping 
over the country, which made bitterness everywhere. Bryan 
was to be the saviour of the nation, for we would go down to 
hopeless ruin if McKinley should be elected. 

Selieving that the free-silver issue at that time was false. 
and that Bryan’s campaign of hatred and unending abuse 
of his opponents, their honor and their patriotism was false. 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, regardless of the South’s being 
wedded to Bryan and his free-silver craze, made an aggres- 
sive fight against his doctrines. Oh, how we were hated by 
the partisans who denounced this paper for discussing eco 
nomic and political issues! The vials of wrath were poured 
out upon us. Newspapers and many readers in the South 
denounced us with every word of hatred which they could 
find or invent, but the MANuFAcTURERS ReEcorpD pursued the 
even tenor of its way, moved not from its chosen path of duty 
by all the vilification which it received. 

McKinley was elected, and almost immediately there began 
a wonderful period of prosperity in which the South shared 
most liberally. Every prediction of dire disaster made by 
those suffering from a severe attack of Bryanitis proved 
wholly false, and when McKinley died the whole South 
mourned that it had lost a friend, and that the nation had 
lost one of its best-hearted and kindliest Presidents, whose 
record in office had more than fulfilled every prediction made 
by his most ardent advocates in the campaign. 

The worship of the League of Nations today is not one-half 
so earnest as was the worship of the silver calf in 1896. Mr. 
Wilson’s own party is not onehalf so worshipful at his 
shrine as were the free-silver adherents of 1896 at the feet 
of William J. Bryan. 

Free silver was advocated as a great moral and religious 
issue to save the people of the country from enslavement to 
the money power. Indeed, it is difficult to make the people of 


today visualize the tremendous excitement which then ruled 
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and the religious fervor which clothed free silver with some 
Heaven-ordained power to bring peace and prosperity to a 
down-trodden country. 

Those were great times! 

Bryan and free silver at 16 to 1 went down to defeat, and 
every dire prediction made by their worshipers proved to be 
false. Even in the light of these now well-accepted facts, the 
same spirit that said Bryan and free silver were the supreme 
issue of the nation’s moral responsibilities now acclaims that 
the League of Nations is the nation’s mightiest moral issue, 
and that he who opposes the President and Cox and the 
League of Nations cannot possibly be a true patriot. 

What a travesty upon thinking, and what an insult to the 
millions of patriotic men and women who oppose the League 
of Nations and all that it stands for, and all that stand for 
it, and whose patriotism is as genuine and honest and far- 
reaching as that of those who think that their party alone 
has any patriotism, any vision and any moral backbone! 

Is it not time to think more broadly and in terms of a 
nation’s life, and not in terms of party bias or sectionalism? 


IS PROHIBITION “DEAD AS SLAVERY"? 


N reply to an inquiry about prohibition, Governor Cox 

in a speech out West referred to it as a “subject as dead 
as slavery.” 

Of all the reckless statements made by Governor Cox in 
his political campaign, this will take high rank for its absurd- 
ity. Nobody on earth is trying to re-establish slavery. When 
once it was abolished, no one for a moment ever thought 
of advocating its readoption. And yet there are thousands 
of men and many organizations in this country who are 
aggressively fighting to re-establish the liquor traffic. 

If the liquor traffic, as viewed by Governér Cox, is, as he 
said, as “dead as slavery,” why is it that the liquor interests 
in all parts of the land, and thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of liquor drinkers are doing all in their power to 
elect men to public office who will wipe out the prohibition 
law and re-establish the liquor traffic? 

We can readily understand that in making an impromptu 
speech, or in reply to a question from the 
audience, a public speaker often makes some silly statement, 


some one in 
but we have rarely seen one quite so silly as this reply of 
Governor Cox to the effect that the liquor business is “‘as 
dead as slavery.” 

Governor Cox knows that that statement has not a shade 
of a shadow of foundation of truth in it. We hope, for his 
sake, that he will recall it and make some better statement, 
because, whether one be in favor of or opposed to Governor 
Cox, he does not want to see a man who is running for the 
Presidency of the United States descending to that sort of 
misstatement. 


ee -_ 


AN ENORMOUS PAYROLL. 


DISPATCH from Pittsburgh to the Philadelphia Ledger 
states that the monthly payroll in the Pittsburgh district 
now aggregates about $50,000,000, and that business men are 
looking for a very large increase over this amount prior to 
January 1. Indeed, it is claimed that by that time the Pitts- 
burgh district will be paying out in its monthly wage account 
about $100,000,000. 
The South can well afford to study these figures because 
they give some intimation of the foundation on which the 
cnormous wealth of the Pittsburgh district is founded. 


—==_- 


NEW ENGLAND PRIORITY ORDERS ARE 
INDEFINITELY SUSPENDED. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended ip- 

definitely the New England priority orders. They ought 
never to have been issued. They subjected the entire country 
to inconvenience and they almost ruined many industries by 
depriving them of the right of transportation. This was the 
more inexcusable because it was established to the satisfac- 
tion of all fair-minded persons that the reported coal famine 
in New England was largely due to the improvidence of the 
New Englanders themselves, who declined to purchase coal 
when they could get it, acting on the assumption that by so 
dcing they would be able to make purchases at a lower rate 
later on. 





We understand that an effort will be made to establish be 
fore the next Congress the principle that priorities on com- 
modities are desirable in emergencies, but not priorities in 
fzvor of a class, This means that it would be perfectly proper 
to establish priorities for coal, but all wrong to establish 
delivery priorities in favor of an electric-light plant, say in 
I’hiladelphia. The point is also made that priorities as to 
destination ought not in any case to be permitted. 


No priority of any sort can be established without the in- 
fliction of loss on innocent shippers. The allocation of pre- 
ferred service to any industry or commodity is inherently dis- 
criminatory, and discrimination is wholly un-American. A 
priority is an extraordinary resort to crude and brutal might 
i2 order to solve a situation. It should be employed, there- 
fore, if at all, only in circumstances of the most abnormal 
sort, temporarily, after the failure of all other relief measures. 


It was never the intent af Congress, we believe, to authorize 
anything else. But by the general use of priorities, in periods 
ot months, the Interstate Commerce Commission had made it 
almost a common practice. This encourages improvidence 
and slowness in securing essential supplies. If New England 
or any other section discovers that it can gamble on prices 


and then get relief through the Interstate Commerce Com 


niission when called on to pay the price for its folly, there 
is going to be no great enthusiasm for preparedness. 


The agency that is going to be called on to enforce corrective 
measures in ease of a great emergency should not be the 
“wgency empowered finally to declare that emergency. The 
dictatorial authority lodged in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in case of grave emergency is of such a character 
that there should be some avenue of appeal. We do not be- 
lieve, for instance, that a higher authority would have sus- 
tained the June positions taken by the Commission, but would, 
on the contrary, have decided that other possible measures of 
relief for New England had not been exhausted when the 
priority orders were issued. To take from a shipper his right 
This is done essen 
tially without due process of law if the shipper finds that his 
right has been taken without previous notification to him and 
Without opportunity for him to appear in protest. An oppor 
tunity for hearings should be given before the declaration of 
iin emergency, and there should be the right of appeal there- 
after to some authority able to give a prompt decision, pre- 
sumably the President. As it is, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission might overthrow the essential features of an 
Administration’s domestic and foreign program and the Presi- 
dent be helpless to prevent. Congress has set up, as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission interprets it, an authority higher 
than the President. It is not conceivable that it intended to 
do so or that it ean do so constitutionally, 


to ship is to deprive him of his property. 


It is obvious that the Transportation Act requires polishing, 
ni:d we are not surprised to learn that leaders expect this to 
Le one of the most important tasks of Congress when it 
reconvenes. 
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Policies Designed to “Influence and Affect the Election” 


LUMBER dealer in Virginia, in an interesting letter giv- 
A ing in some detail his experience with banking interests 
in his community, whose name it would not be wise to publish 
because it might bring him in conflict with his local banks, 


says: 


“T am a small lumber operator, and about six months ago 
arranged with a bank in — — for a loan of $10,000 credit. 
A short time ago, before this loan was two-thirds used, the loan 
was called. Not only this, but I went to this bank on the 15th 
instant with a 60-day trade acceptance, unquestionable, and 
endorsed by a firm worth over $150,000, and asked to place this 
to my drawing account, but was turned down because they were 
afraid of the future. 

“I went to another bank, and they stated that they were carry- 
ing some of the same unquestionable paper and would like to 
handle it, but it was only a question of not having the money to 
lend out, as they did not know what was ahead of them. A 


president of a national bank stated to me this week that he wrote, 


to his Reserve Bank asking advice as to lending money to two 
local tobacco dealers for the present season, just opening. The 
Federal Reserve Bank wrote him that, as it would be for specu- 
lating, it would not recommend a loan. This president then wrote 
that if the small buyers were not given assistance the large inter- 
ests would have full control of this particular market. He finally 
received a letter granting the loan. 

“The Federal Board’s policy has worked a great hardship on 
my business the past four months. I am ‘hoping for a brighter 
day after election. I have been a Democrat 56 years, but it looks 
now like Harding will get my vote. I expect in the future years 
to be absolutely independent as to politics and Wote as to the best 
general interest, regardless of party. 

“The enclosed, from the Danville Register. may be of interest 
to you, as it is in direct conflict with your editorials. The owner 
of the Register is Hon. R. A. James of Danville, candidate now 
for Congress.” 

The clippings enclosed with this letter undertake to show 
that the present financial condition is in no way different 
trom what we have in every Presidential campaign, and one 
editorial closes with the statement: “The conditions prevail- 
ing now are identical with those which usually mark Presi- 
‘ential years, and will pass with the elections, which they 
are designed to influence and affect.’ 

This closing sentence of the Danville Register’s editorial 
has a meaning which the editor of that paper perhaps never 
intended. He says that present financial conditions are 
designed to “influence and affect the election.” As a matter 
of fact, the present financial conditions are due entirely to 
the action of the Federal Reserve Board. Is the Federal 
Reserve Board by its action trying to control the election in 
behaif of the Democratic party, to which the leading members 
of the Board belong? 

If the Register is correct, then the Federal Reserve Board 
hegan its unwise campaign of trying to break down prices for 
the purpose of creating a condition which, by its hoped-for 
iowering of the cost of living, would enable the Democratic 
party to claim that it was saving the country from high 
prices. Is it possible that the Federal Reserve Board, work- 
ing in harmony with other governmental departments, sought 
to break down the price of all commodities on the theory that 
by doing so they would stay the high cost of living and would 
win for the Democratic party the nation’s applause, and 
fulfill the constant predictions made by President Wilson and 
others that we were certain to have a lower cost of food- 
stuffs and of all other things? 

In the summer of 1919 President Wilson practically gave 
a promissory note to the railroad men that he would either 
force down the cost of living, or else at the end of 90 days 
would bring about an adjustment of their wages. Similar 
promises have been made from time to time by the President 
and reiterated over and over again by the Department of 
Justice and by other departments and bureaus. 


Is it conceivable that in order to fulfill these promises a 


definite campaign was inaugurated through the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and through all other governmental agencies, 
to bring about business conditions which would break the 
price of farm products, break down the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and in this way bring about lower prices? 

It is scarcely possible that such a policy could have been 
seriously undertaken, with that object in view, by the Federal 
Reserve Board and other Government agencies; but certainly 
no better movement could have been made to break down 
prices than those which have been inaugurated for the pur- 
pose of beating down the price of all commodities by deflating 
‘redit. From that point of view the work of the Federal 
Reserve Board and of the Department of Justice, and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s repeated statements about lower cost of living, 
are interesting, as they have had the effect of lowering prices 
on many things, but in doing so they have brought on a busi- 
ness stagnation everywhere. 

Does the country prefer low prices and poverty rather 
than high prices and prosperity? 

We would not undertake to say that such a thing as the 
hope of winning political favor by breaking down prices 
might not have been possible were it not for the fact that 
a plan so lacking in judgment would indicate that men respon- 
sible for it were incapable of realizing that in breaking down 
business there would be created a great hostility to the party 
responsible for it. And it is an interesting fact that the 
Danville Register, owned by a candidate for Congress, pre- 
dicts higher prices for the tobacco growers of the South 
“when the artificial pressure of the money centers has been 
relieved.” 

Now, the artificial pressure of the money centers is due al- 
most wholly to the work of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
that is universally admitted. The Register quotes Senator 
Owen as charging big banks in New York city with being 
responsible for the high rate of interest prevailing. But did 
the Register publish the statement made by Senator Owen 
a few weeks ago when he definitely charged the Federal Re- 
serve Board with the responsibility of curtailing credits and 
breaking down business, and in the course of which he made 
the following amazing statement: 

“The Federal Reserve Act was framed by the best opinion of 
America for the purpose of giving stability to the credit system 
of America and giving a reasonable and stable rate of interest. 
The power of the credit system in the hands of the Reserve Banks 
is enormous, and is now being employed not for the purpose of 
stabilizing credit, but for the astounding purpose of deflating 
credits, breaking down confidence, and it is bringing on an indus- 
trial depression that may be extremely harmful unless promptly 
checked. 

“The banks cannot be relied upon to take the initiative, because 
they are under the dominance of the Reserve Banks and the 
Reserve Board, and they would put themselves in jeopardy if they 
should dare to assail the policy of the Reserve Board.” 

Senator Owen, in his elaborate statement, from which the 
foregoing is merely a brief ‘extract, wrote his views on the 
subject, gave them to the Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa, 
Okla., and suggested that that organization take up with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce a referendum of all 
the leading commercial bodies in the country to secure an 
expression of opinion as te the unwisdom of the course which 
the Federal Reserve Board was carrying out, 

Senator Owen’s charge against some big banks in New York 
is of small importance as compared with his vigorous denun- 
ciation of the Federal Reserve Board, which, as he well knows, 
controls the finances of the entire country. There are some 
big banks in New York which, as recently shown by the report 
of Comptroller Williams, have been charging exorbitant rates 
of interest on call loans. But as guilty as these banks may 
have been, their influence is practically as nothing compared 
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with the influence of the Federal Reserve Board, which abso- 
lutely dominates every national bank in the country, and a 
very large proportion of the State banks and trust companies, 
through membership. 


These banks, as Senator Owen so strikingly said, are under 
the domination of the Reserve Banks and the Reserve Board, 
and they would put themselves in jeopardy if they should dare 
to assail the policy of the Reserve Board. He also said, as we 
have just quoted, that the Reserve Banks are using “their 
enormous power over the credit system of the country not for 
the purpose of stabilizing credit, but for the astounding pur- 
pose of deflating credits, breaking down confidence, and this 
will bring on an industrial depression that may be extremely 
harmful.” 

Senator Owen's bitter but just denunciation of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s action is, we believe, the strongest statement 
that has been made in the country against the tremendously 
dangerous power which the Federal Reserve Board is now 
exerting to break dewn prices and curtail all credits, 

If Senator Owen, who was largely instrumental in securing 
the creation of the Federal Reserve Board, and who is one 
of the leading Democrats of the country, is not good authority 
on the subject; indeed, if he is not better authority than any 
member of the Board itself, because they would necessarily 
be biased by their position, then we are at a loss to under- 
stand where the highest authority on the subject can be 
found. It is but natural that members of the Board should 
resent Senator Owen’s statement and try to offset it by his 
later criticism of a few New York banks; but no member of 
the Board has issued a public denial of the fact that it has 
been curtailing credit; that this curtailment is breaking down 
business, and that its control over the banks is so great that 
the bankers dare not take the initiative in opposing the actions 
of the Board. 

The letter from the Virginia lumber dealer which we have 
quoted is a specific ease, of which innumerable ones could be 
found, but it only serves to give a direct illustration of the 
influence for evil of the work of the Federal Reserve Board 
in its breaking down of the business interests of the country. 

A very silly effort has been made by some members of the 
Federal Reserve Board to create the impression that the 
criticisms of the Board’s actions have been due to partisan- 
ship, but the final answer to that statement is that the most 
severe critic of the Board has been Senator Owen, a Demo- 
erat of Democrats. So far as concerns the criticisms of the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD, it may not be amiss to say that some 
members of the Board have been intimate personal friends 
and acquaintances of the writer for 20 years or more; but 
that fact does not in the slightest blind our eyes to the mis- 
takes which we believe the Board is making, nor cause us to 
lessen the criticism which we have made based upon what is 
in our opinion sound judgment, voiced even more strongly 
by Senator Owen and by a large proportion of the business 
interests of the country. 

Shortly after the armistice, when we saw that there were 
intimations that an effort would be made to deflate. prices and 
business and wages, we took the ground that any early defla- 
tion would be disastrous, and the situation which we now 
face of decreasing employment throughout the country,. and 
of uncertainty as to all business conditions, merely fulfills the 
predictions which we constantly made as to the inevitable 
outcome, since the Federal Reserve Board’s plan of deflation 
began to make itself felt early last winter. 

Perhaps, after all, the Danville Register was wiser than it 


————————— 


intended, for there may, indeed, have been some polities 
played in all of the work that has been under way by the 
Reserve Board and other departments “designed to influence 
and affect” the elections. We are rather inclined, howeyer, 
to think that the folly of such a mistake has been seen, and 
that while the Federal Reserve Board may not openly change its 
policy, it will, in view of the disastrous effect upon its own 
party as now indicated, seek te bring about a turn from de- 
pression to activity prior to the election, and for the purpose 
of affecting the election. Such a thing is not impossible. 


The Register in claiming that certain large financial inter- 
ests ‘for political effect as well as for profit-taking purposes” 
have brought about the present stringency, entirely ignores 
the predominant power of the Federal Reserve Board in all 
the financial operations of the country. It advises its read- 
ers among the tobacco growers to hold their tobacco off the 
market until after the election because present financial condi- 
tions would give a dominant power to the big buyers, and 
thus enable them to practically dictate the prices 
the Register knew that this is exactly what the Federal Re- 
serve Board is doing as to cotton and other farm products? 
Its policy is one which discourages the small buyer who needs 
credit for his purchases, and the grower who for lack of 
banking accommodations must rush his product, whether it 
be tobacco, cotton or other things, on the market te his own 


Does not 


loss, but to the benefit of the big buyers and speculators. The 
Federal Reserve Board talks as though it were trying to dis- 
courage speculation, but its work is giving the greatest pos- 
sible power to big speculators over the producer and the small 
dealer. The big buyers of tobacco and cotton and other farm 
products could ask for no better policy in their own interest 
than that which is now being pursued by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


—————_@—_ —__ ——__ — 


WOULD THE UNITED STATES KNOW WHAT 
EUROPE WAS DOING? 


IIE Labor Section of the League of Nations has leased a 

magnificent estate in Switzerland, and is actively em- 
ployed in a variety of pursuits, specific knowledge of which is 
not spread about America. 


The President was solicited some time ago to designate 
observers to attend this new international body, and he has 
been invited by cable, we understand, to have such representa- 
tives present. He has, however, taken no action, and the 
United States is not represented either officially or unofficially. 
The policy pursued in this matter is somewhat at variance 
with that followed in other cases, since it is known that the 
United States is taking a more or less active part in the con- 
ferences of the Reparations Commission. The latter, how- 
ever, is not an instrumentality of the League, but is set up 
by the Versailles Treaty proper, whereas the Labor Section 
is a subordinate creature of the League. 


The situation emphasizes a condition of real importance. 
There have been, for instance, dozens of reports prepared and 
printed for the use of the Financial Conference at Brussels. 
They are readily available to the public in Europe, but are 
difficult to obtain in the United States. Those who live on 
the Continent will be able to obtain promptly full informa- 
tion of League activities, with full reports. Those who live 
in the United States will have to rely on cabled summaries. 
The world has learned in the last five years the differences 
which occur between summaries and originals. 

It is all very well to talk about inventions having annihi- 
lated distance, but the fact remains that. the making of high 
Cecisions, vital to American interests, at a world capital in 
Europe would present disadvantages in the way of inadequate 
information not readily to be overcome. 
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How Can Southern Diversified Agriculture Be Best Developed? 


Atlanta, Ga., September 14. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The decline in the price of cotton is creating the usual uproar 
incident to such movements, and the usual frenzied declarations 
that the South will never stand for it, that it will never sell, but 
hold until the price is satisfactory, what cotton it now has in 
hand and in the new crop, and that the acreage next year will be 
cut one-third “and then see the price go up,” all along the regular 
and approved program adopted many years ago and followed since 
then without substantial variation many a time and oft. 

The decline in the price of cotton gives me no concern, but 
rather gratification, and I hope it will stay down, because that is 
the one thing that will lead quickest to the emancipation of the 
South from its bondage to cotton and the realization of its actual 
possibilities in the production of other crops. 

In a letter from me published in your issue of March 6 I said 
that the result of the effort then under way by the American 
Cotton Association to raise the price of cotton by restricting the 
acreage could only result in an increase in acreage. The cotton 
acreage in 1919 was 33,960,000; in 1920, with a most unfavorable 
planting season, it was 35,504,000—an increase of over 4% per 
cent. Was I right? 

In the development of a proper marketing system for diversified 
agricultural products lies the South’s true line of escape from the 
present troubles. For this end such a marketing system is an 
absolute necessity, for no farmer will devote himself to raising 
for market products for which no market exists. The marketing 
of other products must be made as easy as is the marketing of 
cotton today, and the borrowing of money on such crops in ware- 
houses must be as easy, not as borrowing on cotton is today, but 
as it will be when the cotton warehouse plahs of the American 
Cotton Association are in operation. 

Broadly speaking, the South knows how to grow cotton, and 
it does not know how to grow other crops. This and the fact 
that there is a highly developed system for marketing cotton 
while systems for marketing other crops have been inadequate or 
totally lacking account for the prolonged supremacy of cotton. 
Within the past few years there has been a great improvement 
throughout the cotton belt in both these respects, but the progress 
still to be made before the situation becomes satisfactory is enor- 
mous. Now, just as long as the farmer can sell at a price satis- 
factory to him a product which he knows how to grow, and can- 
not sell other products, he is not going to change his method of 
farming, and remember that the average farmer knows nothing 
about cost of production, with allowance for depreciation of 
equipment, depletion of soil and wages of his wife and children 
when working the crop. What he knows is that with cotton at 
35 and 40 cents he is taking in more dollars than he ever dreamed 
of; that while formerly he thought 12 cents a splendid price, he 
is now getting three times that, and that he is being told by men 
in whom he believes that cotton ought to and will go to 50 cents 
and 60 cents a pound, whereupon he does the logical thing from 
his point of view and plants all the cotton he can handle. 

Is this theory? It is not. It is cold, hard, unpleasant fact, as 
everybody really acquainted with conditions in the South knows. 

I think you are missing an opportunity in failing to put in your 
columns more emphasis on the necessity of the business men and 
progressive farmers of the South uniting in the development of a 
broad marketing system for handling diversified products—a sys- 
tem that shall include grain elevators, potato warehouses, can- 
neries and small stockyards. Many such institutions are doing 
a successful business, to the great benefit of the communities they 
serve and the profit of their owners. But their number is insig- 
nificant compared with the potential demand. The sooner they 
are built the sooner will the demand exist, as they will create 
their own business, and by the stimulus they will give to diversi- 
fied farming they will reduce the cost of producing cotton while 
providing for the farmer the opportunity to adopt the only system 
of agriculture—diversified farming—that can in the long run be 
profitable. 

Efforts to benefit the cotton grower by getting an impossible 
number of farmers to unite in an impossible agreement to restrict 
cotton acreage will be as futile in the future as they have been in 
the past. 

The cost of raising cotton is estimated by various experts to be, 
for the whole cotton belt, from 40 cents to 50 cents per pound. and 
perhaps it is; but the demonstration farms of the Central of 
Georgia Railroad raised cotton in 1918 at a cost. as shown by 
actual records (not general theories), of 12.7 cents per pound. 

What right have we to complain of efforts on the part of cotton 
consumers to get reduced prices while we continue to follow agri- 
cultural methods that result in the cost of cotton production being 
three times what it should be? CHAUNCEY SMITH. 


Replying to the two last paragraphs in Mr. Smith’s inter- 
esting letter, it may be said that it is wholly unfair to base 
any calculation of the cost of raising cotton or any other gen- 
eral crop on what it costs on a demonstration farm, where 
the highest possible conditions of cultivation are available. 
In the Central of Georgia Railroad demonstration work it is 
possible to use every facility in lowering the cost of pro- 
duction and increasing the output per acre, whereas probably 
75 per cent of the farmers in the South are not in a position 
to avail themselves of all of the advantages possessed by the 
railroad company in this demonstration work. The price 
at which these demonstration farms can raise cotton, or any 
other produet, is, therefore, no criterion whatever as to the 
cost to general farmers. 

A very large proportion of the cotton of the South is raised 
by tenant farmers, who have to pay a high percentage of 
the product as rent of the land, and who have not the cash 
capital on which to operate which is available to a demon- 
stration farm. 

While that point of Mr. Smith’s letter, therefore, is in 
our opinion not well taken, he is entirely right in advocating 
diversified farming and better marketing facilities for diversi- 
fied farm products. But there are some disadvantages in 
the Southern farmer undertaking to do this. There are 
certain crops, such as grain and some other things, which 
can be marketed even though the facilities at present are 
wholly inadequate. Grain elevators and all other marketing 
facilities which help to create a local market for local prod- 
ucts should be provided as rapidly as possible by the busi- 
ness men of the South. But the business men to a very large 


-extent are interested in seeing the South keep on raising 


cotton. Many are more concerned in selling Western prod- 
ucts to Southern farmers than they are in seeing Southern 
farmers raise their own food supplies. 

Many country banks, and city banks for that matter, will 
lend money in advance on cotton when they will not lend it 
on any diversified products. There are a comparatively few 
bankers and business men of an entirely different frame of 
mind. They are men who realize that the broadest develop- 
ment of the South can only come through diversified agricul- 
ture. They are tireless in their activities for the good of 
the South. But they are handicapped in their work by the 
fact that the communities of the South as a whole are largely 
indifferent to the creation of markets for any diversified prod- 
ucts which the farmer may produce. They are more willing 
to handle Western butter than home-made butter because it 
can be done with less inconvenience; more willing in many 
cases to buy cold-storage chickens because they can handle 
them with less inconvenience than they can buy and handle 
home-raised chickens. 

On the other hand, the South has far too many farmers 
in proportion to its industrial workers to secure the best 
marketing conditions. The South needs industrial develop- 
ment and the creation of a home market more than any other 
section of the country. 

As one travels through the amazingly prosperous agricul- 
tural sections of Pennsylvania, for instance, he scarcely gets 
out of sight of an industrial town where there is a ready mar- 
ket for everything which the local farmers can produce. Fruits 
of all kinds which will not bear long shipment can be marketed 
at home. A few days ago the writer visited a 300-acre orchard 
in Pennsylvania devoted largely to peaches. An enormous 
crop had been produced, and the farm wagons were bringing 
in a stream of peaches into a central warehouse. Here the 
largest and finest peaches which we have ever seen were 
sorted by the same kind of machinery which sorts oranges 
and grapefruit in Florida, and the fruit was automatically 
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run into half-bushel baskets. When the man in charge was 
asked about shipping the fruit, he replied that they shipped 
none, even to the big town nine miles distant, for buyers from 
there and other towns were coming in all day long buying 
the peaches on the spot as fast as they were gathered. 


The smaller farmers, who in addition to their staple crops 
have a wide variety of fruit, find no difficulty in marketing 
every bushel of pears, apples or peaches in some of the sur- 
rounding markets, because there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of industrial workers in these communities, and 
the producer finds a ready demand at home for everything 
he can grow. 


In the South, on the contrary, the industrial development 
has not yet reached a point where the farmer, large or small, 
can always depend upon a ready home market. If his fruit 
is sold at all, it must to a large extent be shipped North or 
West. The diversified development which alone can make 
general agricultural prosperity in the South should, as Mr. 
Smith suggests, be heartily encouraged by every well-wisher 
of the South. This section is not only putting entirely too 
much land into cotton, but the economic conditions which 
have prevailed have made it well-nigh impossible to do any- 
thing else. The change from the all-cotton-curse system, which 
has given the cotton-buying power of the world a stranglehold 
on the price of cotton, into broad diversification of agriculture 
ean come only gradually. It should be encouraged in every 
way possible by every commercial organization in the South, 
by every banker and every business man. In every community 
there should be formed an organization for the express pur- 
pose of creating a spirit of friendly interest between the 
farmer and the town man in order that the farmer may 
realize that the city man is not his enemy, but is his real 
friend, and that the two working together can build up coun- 
try and city alike. 


A very large proportion of the cotton-handling business of 
the world has leeched undue profit out of the cotton grower, 
and it is easier to continue leeching the blood of the cotton 
grower than it is to turn to the furtherance of diversified 
agriculture. The growing and the handling of cotton is at 
present along the line of least resistance. Heroic work needs 
to be done in every community of the South to educate the 
city people so that they will do their full part in encouraging 
diversified agriculture by providing marketing and financing 
facilities and a home demand for everything which the 
farmers in the adjacent territory can produce. And the city 
man must recognize the farmer’s right to a living pay for 
these diversified products. If the farmer cannot make more 
money by raising diversified crops than by raising cotton, it 
will never be possible to break the chains of the economic 
slavery of the cotton grower to cotton. 


2 
> — 


IRON NOT A TRADE BAROMETER. 


TTENTION is being called to the fact that the adage 

“Iron is the barometer of general trade” is not applica- 
ble to present-day circumstances. The time was that condi 
tions in ihe iron and steel industry furnished a barometer-- 
not a thermometer—to general trade movements. What oc- 
curred in steel was prophetic of what was about to occur in 
business generally. 





More likely than not the steel trade will some time be 
restored to its former position of constituting a barometer or 
foreteller of general business movements. Present conditiors, 
and those that have obtained since the armistice, are peculiar. 
Formerly more than half of all the steel made went into 
various works of permanent construction, into railroad track 
and equipment, skyscraper hotel and office buildings, into 


—_— 
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power plants, factories, bridges and the like. In all these 
cases there was represented an investment, the buyer expect- 
ing an annual and profitable return, and eventually to get 
his capital back in the course of 10, 15 or 20 years, according 
to the nature of the investment and the risk. The balance 
of the steel went into common every-day needs, including 
tools, implements and appurtenances for the home, the fac- 
tory and the farm, Since the war the buying in the former 
class has been light, the buying in the latter class heavy. The 
farmer buys only after he has been prosperous, and so with 
practically the every-day consumption of steel. The steel that 
is bought for investment purposes, on the other hand, is 
bought in advance. For a skyscraper the steel is bought tirst 
and the other materials later, the labor for erection being also 
employed later. The railroads bought under a double infiu- 
ence, that of easy money and that of prospective increase in 
traffic. Thus such purchases were barometric or prophetic. 


In some quarters it is claimed that the action of the United 
States Steel Corporation in holding its steel prices down while 
the independents advanced their prices has tended to reduce 
the amount of new construction involving large quantities of 
steel. The argument is that investors, seeing the Steel Coi- 
poration prices at a certain level, considered it unsafe and 
unwise to buy at the higher prices charged by the independ- 
ents, while they could not buy from the Corporation because 
they could not get early enough delivery. Costs were too un- 
certain to justify buying from the Corporation and waiting 
a long time before spending the rest of the money. 


Those who make this observation offer it as a sort of criti 
cism of the Steel Corporation’s policy. Since the divergence 
between Steel Corporation and independent prices arose the 
steel industry has made all the steel it was physically capable 
of making. Higher Steel Corporation prices would not have 
increased the supply of steel. All the steel made has been put 
to some vseful purpose. If more had been bought for con- 
struction purposes, less would have been available for the 
immediate needs of the people, representing presumably the 
banked-up needs of the people during the war. The new con- 
struction has not been lost; it has simply been postponed until 
such time as the steel becomes available. 


As the war closed, statements were made everywhere that 
the United States had accumulated a vast amount of work 
to do. That was true, but it was a foolish viewpoint that all 
the work would have to be done, or could be done, at once. 
The various jobs would have to take their turn, There is stil! 
much work to be done, next year, the year after, and the year 
after that. 


The present situation in the iron and steel markets is that 
price declines will be prophetic of better times coming rather 
than of poorer times. Pig-iron and steel prices cannot advance 
from the present levels and foreshadow better business, as 
advanced prices would make permanent investment construe 
tion impossible. Price declines, on the other hand, will repre- 
sent a readjustment in the market towards the level at which 
permanent construction work will be encouraged. Pig-iron 
has run away and is not regarded as a safe investment. The 
Valley, Cleveland, Buffalo and Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
have all advanced their prices to $50 at furnace or higher. 
That is practically the same price per pound as that at which 
the Steel Corporation has been selling one of its finished steel 
products—merchant bars. The Birmingham furnaces were 
wiser, as they have held their price at the level of $42, Bir- 
mingham, reached late last April. In a runaway the buyer 
for immediate consumption takes hold, but the investment 
buyer, looking to the future, holds off. The investor’s turn 
will come, and then steel will probably be seen to be again 
the barometer of general trade. 
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The Curse of Government by Commission 


HE coal strike in Pennsylvania and the effort made to 

settle it by the appointment of a commission by the Presi- 
dent merely serve to confirm the position taken by the MANv- 
FACTURERS ReEcorD during the strike of 1902, when we repeat- 
edly pointed out the mistake which President Roosevelt was 
making in yielding to the strikers by creating a commission for 
which there was no constitutional provision, and which merely 
supplanted what should have been a rigid enforcement of the 
law. 

In our issue of July 31, 1902, we quoted some details from 
the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia in which a special corre- 
spondent had given some account of the anarchy ruling in the 
anthracite district. In the course of this report it was said: 


“Threats of reprisals have in recent months brought about a 
reign of terror. Parents of dying children have been unable to 
secure medicine; girls, upon their marriage eve, have found their 
characters blackened and their prospective husbands frightened 
away; clergymen have received mysterious threats as to what 
would happen if they dared preach their convictions; women have 
seen the front of their houses placarded with offensive notices and 
guards placed upon their verandas to frighten away visitors be- 
eause their husbands felt obliged to work in order to keep starva- 
tion from their loved ones; merchants have been ordered net to 
supply the needs of hundreds of customers under penalty of the 
loss of all their trade. 

“An engineer of this city was paying for his little house upon 
the instalment plan when the miners’ strike Was declared. His 
three children were all sick, and to support them he remained at 
work. He was not a member of the union. While he was at work 
behind one of the stockades his youngest child developed diph- 
theria. A physician was called in and hastily wrote out a prescrip- 
tion, telling the mother that great haste was necessary. As the 
mother left the house she was hooted by a crowd. At the village 
drug store the man in charge told her that he did not dare fill the 
prescription for her. She started for another drug store, but a 
man ran ahead of her and warned the druggist that he must not 
aid her, as her husband was a non-union man. She visited five 
stores in vain. and then hurried home to beg the doctor to try and 
get the medicine for her. As he started out he was told that he 
must never enter her house again or his business would be broken 
up. Before he could secure the med?cine through a third party the 
child died. 

“The outrages that have been wrought near here are past belief. 
You could write any story that the limits of your imagination 
could conceive and yet fall short of the truth. Widows of men 
with brilliant war records have been hounded to death. Some 
who have striven to support aged mothers or crippled brothers 
have been beaten, their houses set on fire and their friends sub- 
jected to every conceivable humiliation.” 


Here was a condition well known throughout the country. 
The law was flouted, the sovereignty of the State was trailed 
in the dust, the officials of Pennsylvania proved wholly unequal 
to meet such a situation, and Mr. Roosevelt on his own respon- 
sibility assumed the prerogative of butting in in order that a 
supply of coal might be provided to meet pressing needs, 

It is true coal was badly needed, but the maintenance of 
law and order and the constitutional authority of the country 
was needed to a far greater extent than was coal. We repeat- 
edly pointed out at that time that Mr. Roosevelt had assumed 
an authority which would return in the years to come to plague 
the nation, and ever since then we have been having a dis- 
regard of constitutional provisions for the enforcement of law 
and order, Whenever the mob mind makes demands on the 
Government we meekly, as a nation, bow to the behest of these 
anarchistie rioters and sell the sovereignty of the country for 
a temporary mess of pottage. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s great blunder was even more than dupli- 
eated in the surrender of national sovereignty in 1916 to the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, and we have been yielding ever since 
to such demands, instead of merely enforcing law and order 
under the Constitution of the country. The appointment of 
commissions of all kinds to settle the thousand and one prob- 





lems which are constantly arising is contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution, and only serves to sow discord, and will ulti- 
mately bring ruin. The whole country is being run by commis- 
sions, and the bureaucrats which dominate the whole situation 
in connection with these commissions seem to think that they 
are the supreme lords of the earth, and that the American 
people must abide wholly by their views, regardless of the fact 
that these bureaucrats to a very large extent are wholly unable 
to measure up to the great responsibilities of this hour. 


President Roosevelt appointed his commission, which ren- 
dered its decision, and in our issue of March 26, 19038, in com- 
menting on its report, we said. 


“The eleventh award of Mr. Roosevelt’s Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission is the fundamental one. It is fundamentally inane. 
It reads as follows: 

“*The commission adjudges and awards: That the awards 
herein made shall continue in force until March 31, 1906, and that 
any employe, or group of employes, violating any of the provisions 
thereof shall be subject to reasonable discipline by the employer; 
and further, that the violation of any provision of these awards, 
either by employer or employes, shall not invalidate any of the 
provisions thereof.’ 

“Brought into being in the exercise of questionable influence, the 
constitutionality or statutory legality of which was by no means 
settled by Congressional appropriation to pay its expenses, the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission was, as far as its findings may 
be sustained by law, an irresponsible body. Its judgments and 
awards may be sustained ultimately only by voluntary acqui- 
escence of employers and employes. The difficulty of such acqui- 
escence is indicated in the phrase ‘shall be subject to reasonable 
discipline by the employer.’ 

“Who is to determine the meaning of ‘reasonable discipline’? 
What guarantee is there that any attempt to exercise ‘reasonable 
discipline’ will not be made the pretext for interference by outside 
agitators? 

“Who is to determine what is ‘a violation of any provision’ that 
‘shall not invalidate any of the provisions’? What difference is 
there between violation and invalidation, except that violation is 
the stronger word? 

“Regarding difficulties about interpretation, provision is made 
in the fourth award for ultimate appeal to one of the circuit judges 
of the third judicial circuit of the United States, ‘whose decision 
shall be binding and final in the premises.’ What statute is there 
under which such a decision may be enforced? The appeal is to 
the judge, not as an official, but as an individual. 

“But it may be contended that under the eleventh award a 
violation of such a decision by either party will not invalidate the 
decision. That is the plain English of the award. But it is plain 
nonsense. 

“Hence it is demonstrated that Mr. Roosevelt’s undertaking has 
resulted, as might have been expected, merely in a temporary 
makeshift, with the elemental principle, the vital fact, the execu- 
tion of the laws by proper authorities, still in the background.” 

We merely recall these facts now because at that time many 
of our people thought that a temporary solution of the coal 
strike by means of a Presidential commission was preferable 
to a shortage of coal. We held then, and we hold now, that 
as important as coal is, it is not so important as the main 
tenance of the Constitution; for when once the nation yields 
its constitutional rights and its sovereignty to any commission 
that may be appointed, it has ceased to be a free country. 

President Wilson has followed freely in the footsteps of Mr. 
Roosevelt in the appointment of commissions. The seed sown 
by Roosevelt in the appointment of his coal commission have 
blossomed out during the last seven or eight years into the 
birth of innumerable commissions for which there is little or 
no authority in law and no wisdom when viewed from the 
standpoint of the nation’s welfare in the long run, 

The sacrifice of right for the temporary expediency of 
achieving our ends individually or nationally always brings 
forth its final penalty. 


In this connection it has seemed worth while to republish 
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from our issue of August 28, 1902, an illuminating discussion 


of the whole situation from Abram S. Hewitt, at that time 


often referred to as “the first citizen of the country.” Mr. 
Hewitt was one of the profoundest thinkers of his day. He 
voiced his opinion with absolute clearness and without fear or 
favor, regardless of commendation or condemnation. In 1902, 
when he was about 80 years of age, he was still as vigorous in 
his activities as a man of half of his length of years, and with 
his long experience and his close study of economic problems 
his discussion of the coal strike of 1902 so clearly stated the 
whole situation that it is as applicable today as it was then, as 
it deals with the whole labor question, including the open 
shop or union rule. For that reason we are republishing it in 
this issue, 


— eet nce 


A EUROPEAN WARNING TO AMERICA. 
Brussels, Belgium, August 20. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your article of the month of July, “Mixing Religion, Busi- 
ness and Politics,’ makes it necessary for me to write you 
these lines and the essay attached hereto. 

In order to reap the best fruits it is necessary to prune the 
tree and apportion the buds normally, to give the care to the 
trees which they demand, and they will then give the best 
fruits. 

It is necessary for us to remain faithful to the great stand- 
ards of Christianity, to the traditions, to the disciplines which 
have formed the arms of the apostles, the great benefactors 
of man for nineteen generations. 

It is useful to study the culture of the people and to judge 
them by their fruits (7th Chapter of the Gospel of Matthew). 
It is also useful for us to attempt to judge the devastation of 
Europe and of the 10,000,000 of innocent victims massacred in 
a sacrilegious and criminal war. 

The universities in Europe are the foyers of corruption of 
the young people. The reunions of the students are drinking 
orgies about tables loaded with food and drink. There are 
the duels, hunting songs and the war songs which have pre- 
ceded the massacre of the innocent people of Europe. The 
forerunners of aristocracy, of the bourgeoise, of socialism, of 
militarism, have trampled upon the people. The brokers, the 
craftsmen, the laboring men, the financiers, have rested with 
their arms crossed in indifference before this slaughter, and 
you believe that it is well to rest neutral wheu peace. 
order and justice are in conflict with criminals, brigands and 
bandits. Snatch from our hearts the savage blood of mili- 
tarism in order that the safety of the people shall be in the 
schools of arts and sciences, in the university of work, manual 
and intellectual, and let the love of God and humanity be su- 
preme. 

Aceept, Mr, Editor, my respectful salutations. 

G. J. HEUZE. 

(Translated from French.) 

The foregoing letter from Brussels presents an interesting 
view of the situation in the universities of Europe. Mr. 
Heuze states that the “universities of Europe are the foyers 
of corruption of the young people. The reunions of the stu- 
dents are drinking orgies about tables loaded with food and 
drink.” 

His statement is a very interesting one, and well may the 
people of the world be alarmed that this is true not only of 
the universities of Europe, but perhaps of many of the uni- 
versities of America. Only a few weeks ago a recent gradu- 
ate of one of the great universities of this country, and a 
university supposed to be to some extent under denomina- 
tional auspices, attended a class reunion, and he stated that 
he and two others were the only members of the entire class 





that did not engage in a drinking carousal, and that there 
was so much drunkenness at the reunion that he retired from 
the gathering. And this drinking, he said. was a common 
practice. 

In many universities and colleges there has developed » 
condition which bodes ill for the future of America. There 
is a distinct trend to atheistic teaching in a very large pro- 
portion of our colleges and universities, and if anyone wants 
to see to what extent this has already weakened the founda- 
tion of Christianity and of civilization—for without Chris- 
tianity there will be no civilization in the future—let him 
read a recent publication entitled “The Crisis in Church and 
College,” by G. W. McPherson, and published by the Yonkers 
Book Co. of Yonkers, N. Y. This publication shows how the 
spirit of German atheistic philosophy is sapping the religious 
life of America in the colleges, in the universities, and even 
in many pulpits. 

Fearful as was the terrific curse of Germany’s military 
fight against civilization, horrible as were the crimes com- 
mitted, boundless as were the losses incurred and the horrors 
brought upon the world, all of these do not equal in deadly 
effect, for the world’s welfare, the teaching of German atheistic 
philosophy which has developed in American schools, even in 
many of our theological seminaries, and which is shaping to a 
disastrous end the work of thousands of American pulpits. 

A few years before the opening of the European war a Ger- 
man philosopher, but in this case a Christian as well as a 
philosopher, wrote an earnest appeal to the German people 
to give up their atheism and to return to the service of the 
only true God. We do not remember his name, nor the title 
of the article, but at the time it made a very deep impression. 
for it portrayed the certain destruction of Germany’s religious 
life if the German people did not return to the service of God. 
and he was a man who stood very high in Germany. 

Our Brussels writer points out with exceeding clearness 
the situation as he sees it in the universities of Europe, no 
longer confined to Germany, but to the universities of the 
entire continent and, we are afraid, to a large extent in Great 
3ritain as well. The writer of the letter is a business man 
engaged in the handling of construction materials. 


One of the interesting facts, and a hopeful sign, however, is 
that business men are beginning to discuss these questions 
very seriously and that the secular papers of the land are 
making an active effort to arouse the world to these tremen- 
dous issues upon which not alone business, but civilization 
and all that men count dear, are dependent. 





m~ 
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GERMAN “DUMPING” HAS BEGUN. 


HILE the hosiery and knitting industry very properly 

ascribes a chief part of its difficulties to the ruinous 
policies pursued by the Federal Reserve Board, it is obvious 
that another destructive factor is the heavy importation of 
cheap German-made goods. 

The Philadelphia North American reports that “millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods ‘made-in-Germany’ are beginning to 
flood this and other cities throughout the country. At this 
port alone, German-made goods are being brought in by 
American vessels at a rate which has approximated $300,000 
a month since the beginning of the year. * * * It is 
said that cotton and lisle hosiery are beginning to come here 
in big quantities, and this condition exists despite the fact 
that many American hosiery mills are closing down because 
of lack of orders.” 

Not only have certain American interests acquired cotton 
mills in Germany, where cost of manufacture, in terms of 
dollars, is very low, but it is commonly believed that British 
interests have also purchased other mills. The cheap output 
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is being dumped on the American and other markets at prices 
which the native industry cannot meet. Worse than that, 
irrespective of price, the demand is being eaten into. 

We had not thought that the ingress of cheap foreign goods 
would begin to be an acute problem so early. Most economists 


have looked for the year 1923 to bring the crisis. It is nearer 


at hand than that. 

The British Board of Trade has given notice that it will 
bring forward, after the recess of Parliament, the bill per- 
mitting it to restrict or prohibit certain importations, under 
license. This means that the British Government intends to 
secure and control a full veto power over dumping. It is a 
certain way of averting ruinous competition. 

In the great majority of cases, when exchange is stabilized. 
it is possible to equalize conditions by the employment of 
proper tariffs, although a tariff is not a specific. It would 
not work, for instance, in the case of dyes. Neither is it 
likely to be sufficient when exchange is violently fluctuating 
unless some devi¢e is employed to counteract such fluctuation. 

The hosiery industry can probably be rescued by a tariff. 
Undoubtedly, in addition to Republican support, there will 
be plenty of Democratic votes for protection in both House 
and Senate, and it would appear to be a wise thing if mem- 
bers of both parties united in the writing of a general tariff 
measure, formulated on a non-partisan determination to 
prevent the “Chinafying” of American industry. 


REMARKABLE EXPOSE OF THE BOLSHEVIST 
MENACE BY DR. HILLIS. 

VERY reader of this issue should turn to the article by 

the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., wherein that great 

divine tears away the curtains behind which Socialism has 

been hiding and exposes it with masterly strokes as the 

pernicious, destructive, immoral and brutal beast that it is. 

An international organization of murder is being financed 
by the governmental resources of a great nation temporarily 
in the hands of the most successful criminals the world has 
ever known. They have launched a campaign against the 
minds, the souls and bodies of every decent individual on 
earth. ‘They murder in the name of humanity. and from the 
shambles they have created they appeal to the meaner and 
more ignorant elements of the world to join with them in 
the universalization of destruction. It is as if hell has loosed 
its every cohort to break down the achievements of humanity 
and leave the race a mangled wreck upon the shores of time, 
to begin all over again the slow upward climb through the 
centuries. 

“There is no God,” by Lenine, and Trotsky in his phophet. 
Yes, it is horrible, but more horrible still are the things these 
mad men have accomplished and further plan.. They offer 
the world the end of the rainbow, reached on a sea of blood. 
Failure is their recruiting ground, and failure is the temple 
of their creed. They do not murder men’s bodies only, but 
their campaign is to undermine the aggregate conscience of 
the world, to sweep aside men’s faith, to abolish God and 
enthrone greed and insensate hate. There is no good in 
their goals, no benefit in their promises. They are the lepers 
of civilization, but they cry “clean” instead of “unclean” 
that they may better spread their contamination about them. 

The article by Dr. Hillis is a merciless exposure of the 
true meaning of the whole Bolshevist and Socialist movement 
and of the tremendous risk involved in treating it as a mere 
passing madness in which we have but an academic concern. 
It is in fact a world-wide menace, the tolerance of which 
would be a betrayal of the trust handed down to us by our 
ancestors to be passed on intact to posterity. 








‘*A CRIME AGAINST CIVILIZATION 
FOR ANY MAN TO STIR UP 
CLASS HATRED”’ 


By Senator Warren G. Harding. 


“My primary purpose in these speeches 
is the building of American manhood and 
the strengthening of American institu- 
tions; my secondary ambition is to be 
chosen President of the United States. 
But I would a thousand times rather lose 
the Presidency and be conscious that I 
have done something for American man- 
hood and American institutions than gain 
the Presidency through any word or deed 
that might weaken faith in our free insti- 
tutions or injure the quality of American 
manhood. 

“It was treason for Benedict Arnold 
to betray his country for gold, but there 
are other forms of treason. I count that 
man a traitor to his country who flatters 
the voters that he may use them, or tells 
lies to deceive the people for his personal 
ends. 

“The office of President confers im- 
measurable majesty and dignity upon the 
private citizen chosen thereto; and the 
thoughts, ideals and speeches of whom- 
soever is nominated to this office should 
correspond with the high office itself. 
Any candidate for any office whatsoever 
in our Republic who uses the methods of 
barroom politicians works an immeasur- 
able injury upon the children and youth 
of the Republic, lowers the national 
ideals and debases the gold of American 
character. 

“It is a crime against civilization for 
any man to stir up class hatred between 
the poor and the rich because he believes 
the votes of the many poor may lift him 
to some throne. Every office and honor 
gained by ignoble methods is only an 
outer index of national ruin; ‘a wrecker’s 
handful of silver gleaned from the beach 
to which he has beguiled a merchant 
ship; a guerrilla’s bundle of rags un- 
wrapped from the breasts of noble sol- 
diers slain; the purchase pieces of a 
Potter’s field wherein shall be buried to- 
gether the citizen and the alien.’ ” 
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The Wall Street Crime as an Illustration of the Menace 
of the Socialistic Press, Pulpit and School in the 


Republic. 


By Rev. NEWELL DwicuT HILuis, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The yellow smoke of that bomb in Wall Street has spread a 
thick cloud over the face of the sun itself. Gone now the patriot’s 
sense of peaceful security and quiet trade at the very center of our 
nation’s commercial life. No 42-centimeter gun, ruining the 
Cloth Hall at Ypres, ever wrought such havoe as this infernal 
machine that piled up corpses like cordwood, wounded hundreds 
more, and left New York’s streets strewn with fragments of 
wagons, autos, human bodies, twisted steel, with great buildings 
charred by missiles as that cathedral at Verdun was pitted with 
machine bullets. Last night, at midnight, under the silent stars, 
one saw oniy the soldiers, with their guns, keeping guard and look- 
ing fixedly at black splotches on the sidewalks that but a few hours 
before were pools of red blood. But there, midst all this carnage, 
also stood the serene and majestic figure of Washington, and again 
one heard his words trembling through the air: “Let us raise 
here a standard to which the wise and honest can repair; the 
event is in the hands of God.” And recalling the great emanci- 
pator and his visit to Wall Street in 1860, the mind’s eye saw in 
the shadow the figure of Lincoln, and one heard his plea, “that no 
enemy’s hand should ever seek to destroy this republic, the last, 
best hope of earth.” 

The Prophecy of Spencer and Macaulay. 

Not since Fort Sumter -was fired upon in our own land, not 
since the Huns invaded Belgium abroad, have the hearts of pa- 
triots been so troubled and anxious. Everywhere today revolt, 
sedition, social unrest! Great cities abroad are boiling with pas- 
sion, as that Italian mountain last week boiled with lurid lava, 
ruining towns and villages alike. In Russia civilization lies 
bleeding and half-dead. In Italy there is class war, the onset of 
armed men, trampled vineyards, bloody streets. In Ireland the 
rattle of snipers’ rifles is ever hissing through the air. In Eng- 
land the labor unions are at war with the Government and the 
middle classes. In the United States, within this last year, martial 
law in the national capital after two nights of race collision; in 
Chicago, 26 bodies picked up one morning within the limits of one 
ward; in Seattle a planned revolution, with murdered soldier boys 
in Centralia; in Boston, mobs and looting, and now today dead 
bodies strewn along Wall and Broad streets in New York. 

Was Herbert Spencer right in his outlook on the future of our 
country when he said: “The movement toward the dissolution of 
existing social forms and reorganization on a socialistic basis I 
believe to be irresistible. We have had bad times before us in 
England, and you have still more dreadful times before you—civil 
war, immense bloodshed, and, eventually, military despotism of the 
severest type.” 

Macaulay also sought to draw aside the curtains that conceal 
futurity for this republic. Was Macaulay right in his forecast: 
“As to America, I appeal to the twentieth century; either some 
Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a 
strong hand, or else your republic will be as fearfully plundered 
and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns 


and Vandals who ravaged Rome came from without her borders, 
while your Huns and Vandals will be engendered within your own 


country and by your own institutions.” 
Have the prophecies of Spencer and Macaulay already become 


history? Is this an hour of big perils and blind leaders? Is the 
crisis too great for the men who have charge of our institutions? 
“Whereso’er the carcass is, there shall the vultures be gathered 
together.” When the sky is red and lowering, there will be storm. 
Are our leaders blind that they know not the signs of the times? 


Why Do Men Want to Destroy This Republic? 


These are critical days for us all. For our beloved country 
each hour is big with destiny. Men are making their choices for 
weal or woe. During the past two months in Washington and 
Philadelphia, in Chicago, New York and many other cities bombs 
have been planted, not only for the destruction of property, but 
for the assassination of Federal officials, judges, legislators, manu- 
facturers and financiers—yes, even against the schoolhouses and 
the church. For thoughtful men these bombs have shattered the 
delusion that nothing can injure this republic. 

History is God’s Judgment Day. History tells us’ that looted 
cities are seldom rebuilt. Witness the ruins of Palmyra; the 
broken towers of Tyre; the fallen temples of Ephesus. And wit- 
ness that blackened shell in Athens that was once the Parthenon. 
What art! What architecture! How glorious the very frag- 
ments whose beauty is the despair of modern sculptors! 

If we could sit down and talk with the spirit of the dead cities, 
we would hear these words: ‘Once my land was a land of farm- 
ers and mafiufacturers and merchants and statesmen Once I 
had cities, with granaries and storehouses, palaces and temples. 

3ut I permitted enemies to grow up and allowed lawless men to 

light their firebrands and loot the land of its treasures; and, lo, 
the city has become a heap and the civilization a ruin! For I 
disobeyed laws that were older than your young country, older 
than your Constitution, older than the laws of Justinian or of 
Moses—I mean the laws of Almighty God!” 

Oh, all ye young men in this republic, be warned in time! 
Whatsoever our nation sows, that it shall reap. Whenever your 
politicians stir up class-hatred, and for their personal ends flatter 
aliens and enemies that they may use them, the end of liberty 
based on law is already within sight! Politicians give the people 
what they want; statesmen give them what they ought to have! 


Who Is Responsible for These Bombs and the Vast Conspiracy ? 

But who is responsible for this conspiracy in bombing that is 
manifest in all our cities all over this land? Who plans with 
such infinite cunning and diabolical skill these outrages‘ That 
wagon did not take the TNT unasked and unplanned for to that 
strategic spot agreed upon by conspirators. Let us confess that 
our cities hold many I. W. W.’s, many Communists of the Left 
Wing, many alien Socialists who want “direct action” through 
firebrand and rifle shot and bombshell; aliens who have no stake 
in the country, races that by way of pre-eminence plan these 
conspiracies, and who can only be compared to those harpies who 
welcomed the burning of San Francisco, that in the general excite- 
ment they might loot homes of their silver and jewels, their rugs 
and furs and clothing, and who chuckled at the moment they un- 
wrapped the garments from men who had perished in an hour of 
heroic bravery. , 

Think of the three hundred foreign-language newspapers and 
the hundreds of so-called trade papers that Government agents 
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eall “socialistic sheets’! Think of certain yellow newspapers in 
our land that have estimated the commercial value of the ignorant 
and untrained masses; the poor who spell out the words only 
when they are in large type; editors who appeal to the passions 
of perhaps twenty millions and light the flames of class-hatred and 
lift up the false cry of “wage slavery“! Not war, not plague, 
not famine are so deadly to the Republic as these false and selfish 


leaders! 


The Plague in Genoa and Also in America. 


Tradition tells of a plague ship in the harbor of Genoa. Daily 
the captain flung corpses into the sea. In that hour a traitor 
plotted against his city. He took a pillow laden with the germs 
of the epidemic and, at midnight midst a high wind, scattcred the 
sick feathers, and it is said that soon the King ordered the dead 
bodies to be burned in the streets. 

But there are other traitors to their country! Witness these 
men who look upon the millions and millions of poor and ignorant 
and with devilish skill find out what will appeal to these ignorant 
multitudes, and then fire their passions, incite their hate, rouse 
their jealousy, slander successful men, tell half-truths about the 
prosperous, undermine the reputation of honest patriots, flatter 
the poor that later they may spoil them! We all know agitators 
who live by appealing to passion. Their stock in trade is class- 
hate and class-jealousy! They make their money by degrading 
their fellow-men and undermining faith in our free institutions. 
Their influence hangs over this country like the poison miasma 
that rises from foul and putrescent swamps. Some of the worst 
of these men have no American blood in their veins, are alien 
in race and name. They will decry these words and endeavor to 
light a back-fire; but the endurance of loyal men and true Amer- 
ican patriots has reached its limit, and when these speak and act 
it will be like a voice from heaven, and in their right hand will be 
a sword, flaming and red against disloyalty and greed. Sursed, 
thrice cursed, the traitor willing to commit a crime against this 
Republic by degrading and misleading the ignorant, the poor and 
the weak. 

Woe unto the politician and the agitator and the demagogue 
and the editors, the preacher and the rabbi alike, who have 
offended against the little children of this Republic! “It were 
9 thousand times better for them if a millstone were hanged about 
their necks and that they were drowned in the depths of the sea.” 


Socialism in the Pulpit. 


Leaving to other men the analysis of socialism in the school- 
house, college, lecture hall and legislative assembly, let us, here 
and now, analyze the influence of a socialistic pulpit. Twenty- 
five centuries ago, under Plato, and later the early Christian dis- 
ciples, there was a “Utopian socialism” dealing with an ideal 
Commonwealth. Later came a revolutionary socialism, culmin- 
ating in the horrors of the French Revolution. Then came the 
socialism of Karl Marx, found in that socialistic bible called “Das 
Capital.” -The story of Karl Marx is highly significant. Born 
in Cassel, Germany, an apostle to the faith of his Hebrew fathers ; 
expelled from his native land on charges of treason, even as 
later he was expelled from France and also from Belgium because 
of his teaching of anarchy; a refugee in London, where he lived 
in a garret at 15 Dean street, Soho; supported by a $5-a-week 
fee sent for a weekly column article on socialism by the New 
York Tribune; choosing for his co-worker Ferdinand La Salle, 
that rebel against society, La Salle the fop, the exquisite and 
epicure, loving luxury, whose life was one long drawn out series 


of scandals, imprisonments and intrigues with women, one of 
which finally led to his murder; the author of the “Communist 
Manifesto,” that justified an assault upon patriotism, upon the 
ground that Socialists have no country; a “Manifesto’’ that, on 
page 41, says: “We wish to introduce a community of women,” 
a purpose in part achieved by Trotsky and Lenine; an open and 
defiant statement that the purpose of the Socialist is the over- 
throw of all governments whatsover, closing with the words, 
“Workingmen, you have nothing to lose but your chain !” 

This is a strange author.and a strange book for the Christian 
minister in the pulpit, the rabbi in the synagogue and the teacher 


in his classroom to be defending! 
“The Great Gulf Digged.” 


Marx tells us that the fundamentals of socialism are four: 
The annihilation of the last vestage of faith in God and religion ; 
the destruction of every form of private property: the overthrow 
of every Parliament and Congress; the overthrow of all authority 
based upon the Constitution. 

For the Constitution of Hamilton and Washington, Marx would 
substitute his “Das Capital;” for our Congress and State Legis- 
lature he would substitute the “Boards of Labor Control.” 
Strange, therefore, for a minister in his pulpit to say, “I accept 
this Bible that creates religion,” and a moment after exclaim: 
“T accept Karl Marx’s book that annihilates religion.” In one 
breath he quotes Karl Marx, saying: “There is no God,” and in 


the next breath he quotes Moses, saying: “I am his prophet.” 


Ninety-five Socialistic Experiments in the United States. 


Consider that socialism is two or three thousand years old. 
Plato’s republic; Virgil’s dream of a “Golden Age”; the three 
thousand early Christians holding all things in common; the New 
Atlantis; Moore’s Utopia; Fournier's colony in France; the 
Fabian Society in London; Plymouth Colony in 1620, that in 
1624 was saved from total annihilation by Bradford’s return to 
“private ownership”; Bellamy’s “Looking Backward”; the new 
“Cosme” in Paraguay; Lenine and Trotsky in Russia—this is the 
‘outline of an ever-recurrent delusion that there is a super-some- 
thing in the State that does not exist in the individuals who 
make up the State. 

The history of our country holds the story of more than one 
hundred socialistic colonies, every one of which is a history of 
broken hopes and broken hearts. Ever since Robert Owen, in 
1824, bought 30,000 acres of land at New Harmony, Ind.; built 
homes for 2000 people and promised absolute equality as to the 
food that was eaten and the clothing to be worn, socialism has 
been an entire failure wherever tried. 

Ingalls called socialism “The philosophy of failure, born of 
despair.” But the truer explanation is that many men, with 
striking gifts toward the intellectual life, but with no skill what- 
soever in business, love to think that if horses and oxen prosper by 
going so many miles a day, all eating the same kind of corn and 
hay and the same quality, and living under the same barn roof, 
that men will be happier by living in herds and having a common 
granary, the same kinds and amounts of food, and the same kind 
of clothing. (Just as if all that was not found in Sing Sing 
already, or in Oklahoma, where Government agents give absolute 
uniformity as to food and clothing and house to every family in 
the Cherokee tribe, with one result, namely, Indians!) 


The Minister’s Socialism Born of a Kind Heart. 


In these days, when the swift spread of socialism is attributed 
to certain Christian ministers, Hebrew rabbis and college profes- 
sors, it is important to read the books, magazine articles and 
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addresses that these pulpits have sent forth. A careful analysis 
of these volumes suggests that their advocacy of socialism took 
its rise in a kind heart rather than an informed intellect trained 
in the school of business. But it could not have been otherwise 
The first qualification of a man chosen by his fathers and his God 
for the ministry is the gift of a warm heart, with sympathy and 
passionate enthusiasm for his fellow-man. That is why every 
great reform has been launched by a “Great Heart.” 

Paul assaults tyranny; Francis of Assisi assaults poverty; 
Wycliff attacks serfdom; Lincoln hates slavery; and the names 
of ministers who toil for orphans, the aged, the outcasts, the 
slaves, the miserable poor would fill volumes. Give to the min- 
ister, therefore, with his kind heart and his enthusiasm for 
Christ, poor Marx’ book that gives an absolute blanket pledge 
that “socialism will abolish all poverty, destroy the jail. the 
saloon, the poorhouse, and annihilate ignorance and crime,” and 
straightway the minister goes over to that book. 

Unfortunately, not every lawyer and minister, not every editor 
and teacher, has at one and the same moment a kind heart and 
a wise intellect; unfortunately, also, a big heart tied to a fool 
intellect can work immeasurable damage upon society. There 
are a thousand things better than uniformity of food and raiment, 
and one of them is a boy’s right to refuse to obey any official of 
Karl Marx who orders him, as master, to do what the Labor 
Board of Control thinks he should do, instead of that boy grasp- 
ing the handle of his own being and choosing his own path of 
destiny. 

If a socialistic dictator had ruled in Stratford or Springfield 
or New York, he would have made Shakespeare and Lincoln and 
Roosevelt plant potatoes and clean the sewer during those plastic 
days of youth, when all the gods rained gold upon the boy’s wide- 
spread mantle, when he was brooding and brooding and finding 
his place in God’s world. What a bedlam our American society 
would be should Debs and Hayward have full power, in accord- 
ance with Karl Marx’s philosophy, to direct one average man to 
write us a book, and another to paint us a picture, and another 
to compose an ode or a wedding march! The evils of society 
today may be many and great, but they make up a paradise and 
a Golden Age compared to that “mad world,” that bedlam, soberly 


proposed by the present-day followers of Karl Marx! 


No Form of Socialism Should Be Called ‘‘Christian Socialism.”’ 


One of the unfortunate things about this discussion is that 
certain ministers try to secure a following by calling themselves 
“Christian Socialists,” thus sheltering their economic views 
behind that divine figure named Jesus. But socialism is only an 
economic theory—one theory among many named Democracy, 
Republic, Free Trade, Single Tax, Protective Tariff. There are 
many kinds of plows—iron plows, steel plows, wooden plows— 
but no man has a right to eall his plow a “Christian” plow. The 
trade wind used by sailing vessels is neither Christian nor un- 
Christian; wind and tide derive their moral quality from the 
captain of the “Mayflower,” and their immoral quality from the 
purpose of the pirate, who uses the wind to fill a black sail. 

Jesus was poor; had no education; toiled at a manual trade; 
was denied books, wealth, travel and leisure.; never had an office; 
simply went out from house to house doing good, saying kind 
words, asking what man or woman had a broken heart in town, 
but never saying anything about politics or economics or revolu- 
tions. The reason is very simple. Jesus came to create a warm, 
rich climate for the soul, in which every temperament could 
grow and express itself. That is why his influence has traveled 
like a beautiful civilization over the earth. And that is why the 
pew today has a right to expect of the pulpit the four things that 


the common people who heard Jesus gladly always expected from 
him—optimism and not pessimism; the positive note and not the 
negative ; the constructive note and not the analytical ; the serious 
note and humane and not the selfish and frivolous. 

Happy is that church whose minister brings down the life of 
God to the soul of man and fills the sermon atmosphere with 
warmth, so that each man begins to grow and each temperament 
can go out during the week and express itself, now as Repub- 
lican and now as Democrat, now as Conservative, or now as 
Prohibitionist. Such a church has perpetual summer and its 
pews will be filled with great men. Alas for that church whose 
minister allies himself with one economic theory and starts a 
little ecclesiastical hothouse for the growing of one little economic 
plant like communism! 

When summer comes, every sieeping root and seed begins to 
grow, and growing they move toward inequality, variety and 
nameless differences, and out of this inequality of gifts and 
growth comes civilization, with arts, trade, tools, finance, laws 


and liberty. 


Socialism’s Two Great Tragic Experiments. 


That tragic experiment in Paraguay should be a drastic warr- 
ing to all dreamers of socialistic dreams and all followers of 
will-of-the-wisp lights. 

If we condense several volumes that hold the history of those 
heartbroken men and women, it comes to this: Founder, William 
Lane and his wife, one an English writer, the other a New York 
school teacher; several years spent in Australia selecting the 
colonists, who were practical workers and not “intellectuals’— - 
farmers, carpenters, masons, miners—picked men and women: 
a gift from the Government of Paraguay of 400,000 acres of land, 
with 9000 head of cattle and flocks of sheep; climate, soil, har- 
vests, forests, special exemption from taxes—‘“everything is 
ideal,’ said William Lane in his pledge to abolish all poverty 
Lene said he would give to the average worker the full $10 a day 
that he produced and not allow capital, ability and political gov- 
ernments to take away $7.50 and leave only $2.50 of what the 
worker produced. 

“I predict,” said Isane, “our colony will become so rich that 
the New Paraguay may one day become the financial center of 
the world.” But Lane had forgotten the one thing that creates 
wealth, namely, individual excellence and the self-reliance that 
makes the worker grow. Within a few years the 9000 head of 
cattle had become a neglected handful; the stores were empty of 
goods: the granaries held no wheat; the rain came through the 
roofs; the children were barefooted, the women half naked, the 
men desperate! These Socialists starved in the midst of plenty, 
shivered in the midst of forests. 

At the meeting when the colony exploded and expelled Lane 
they forced a return to individual ownership,.after which wealth 


and prosperity came in upon the families like a flood. 


A Tragic Story. 


It was a woman who pointed to one typical socialistic family. 
This is what substantially that woman said: ‘Look at that man! 
He is charged with theft, vagrancy, idleness—and remember what 
he was! We brought him here an industrious and self-supporting 
citizen. After months he found out that whether he worked or not 
his family received on Saturday noon clothing, food and labor 
checks. So he stopped working. He slipped over the hill out of 
sight, or hid in the forest and read penny novels. Little by little 
his family and himself became paupers and parasites, and he was 
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caught stealing from the common store. And now, the head of this 
socialistic colony has made a slave of him, as that overseer lifted 
the lash above Uncle Tom.” 

These men found that socialism killed initiative, paralyzed 
growth, stunted the intellects of their children. And yet Lenine 
and Trotsky, the Bolshevists, have taken that miserable tragedy 
in Paraguay and repeated it in Russia. Lenine says: “Bols- 
hevism is nothing but: Karl Marx’s theory enthroned by military 
force over 180,000,000 of people.” In Russia, Marx's socialism 
has been an anodyne, paralyzing activity. 

And who is it that tells us that socialism has swept over Russia 
like a tornado and a cyclone that has ruined a fruitful land? 
You may question what ambassadors say, and doubt the testimony 
of diplomats and correspondents and bankers, but surely you can- 
not question the reports of that committee of British labor union 
men who went to Russia to get arguments to carry the Soviet 
Government over to England’s coal mines and factories. Let these 
British labor unionists give their testimony! Here it is: The 
two millions of people in Petrograd have fallen to half a million; 
those who are left are half starved, half naked and barefooted ; 
the streets are deep with mud; the water-works broken down; the 
sewers choked ; all railroads are paralyzed; the national capital is 
half garbage heap and half graveyard. In Moscow they found 
only two or three factories working; the Bolshevist managers 
drove the men to work at the point of revolvers; all private prop- 
erty in house, store, restaurant, shop, has been abolished, until 
Russia has become a kind of hell. 

This, in plain words, is the testimony of the workingmen as to 


what Karl Marx’s socialism can do for any country. 


The System of Individual Ownership Called ‘‘Capital.’”’ 


After reading Graham's book, “Where Socialism Failed,” in 
Paraguay, and the report of the British Labor Commission, this 
question arises: “Why try for the thousandth time an exploded 
delusion? Why choose a route that leads straight into the desert 
where the pilgrims will perish? Why steer by drifting clouds, 
pipe dreams blown by Karl Marx, instead of steering by the star 
that has shone above the American people for 130 years? Why 
mix bombs to destroy individual ownership?” 

Washington and Hamilton lighted a torch called the ‘‘Constitu- 
tion,” and under that Constitution our people have grown from 
3,000,000 to 100,000,000 and achieved the greatest prosperity and 
the most even distribution of life’s good things ever known to any 
nation. 

The average worker’s family in the United States has four 
times the number of good things enjoyed by the average family in 
the rest of the world. Being one-sixteenth of the race, our people, 
under individual ownership, produce four-sixteenths of the world’s 
income. For the mere extension of State control over things used 
in common, iike municipal water, sidewalks, sewers, schools, or 
even municipal street cars or State railways and forests, have 
nothing to do with the essential elements of socialism. France 
owns certain railways; our city controls water and sewer and 
pavement; Switzerland controls the railways, and England con- 
trols certain docks; but neither France nor Switzerland nor 
America are socialistic governments. And each country uniformly 
fails when it undertakes these big enterprises. Witness the United 
States, with private railroads, on which we pay passenger and 
freight rates on $65,000 per railway mile, and France’s one or two 
State railways, and Italy’s State railways are capitalized for from 
$160,000 to $190,000 a mile, while in socialistic Australia the 
State railway shops have just imported some American locomo- 


tives, paid a freight halfway around the earth, back to “the State 
shops” in Melbourne, and saved $12,500 per locomotive! So 
colossal is the failure in whatsoever realm it is tried! 

Edmund Burke called the American Constitution 


wonderful as the appearance of a new star.” William Gladstone 


‘an event as 


called it “the greatest political instrument ever struck off by the 
unaided genius of man.” Lincoln called this republic “the last. 
best hope of earth.”” The American system is the system of indi- 
vidual ownership of property. Now and then an anarchistie indi- 
vidualist has misused his gifts, exploited the resources of nature, 
oppressed his workers, until some men have become alarmed and 
seek to correct these evils by bombs, firebrands, anarchy and revo- 
lution. Now and then an occasional engineer fails; shall we give 
up the locomotive and go back to a mule and a two-wheel cart? 
Now and then a farmer fails; shall we chop down all orchards 
and give the fields up to weeds? Now and then bankers misuse the 
people’s deposits, profiteer to the extent of 100 per cent a year, 
hold up their own firms and customers; but shall we put bombs 
under all banks? 

The real solution is that yesterday's labor created today’s 
capital; that today’s capital is the mother of tomorrows’ labor, 
and the way out of all our distresses is not to put heavy levies 
upon either capital or labor, but for labor and capital to assess 
the debt upon resources of nature, through ability. Multiply the 
evils of the private ownership of capital, as vou may, it remains 
true that the present system has produced more wealth, invented 
more tools, opened up more mines, conquered more forests, dis 
tributed more comforts, conveniences and arts in the last 50 
years in this republic alone than there were in the whole world 
from the year 1 to the year 1800. And to give un this system of 
producing property and go over to Marx's socialism is like 
exchanging wheat bread for a chunk of fog-bank; like giving up 
the city of New York and going to live in Indians’ tepees; like 
exchanging the electric light for a tallow candle. 

Individualism seeks to lift all who are on the lower steps of 
life’s temple to the level of the very highest man, while Com- 
munism is a mowing machine clipping off the heads of the superior 
men and reducing all to the level of the lowest. Individualism 
says: “Diffuse knowledge through a free school; diffuse political 
power through a free ballot; diffuse morals through a_ free 
church ; diffuse property through a free market place.” Socialism 
says: “Our goal is the destruction of God and religion ; the over- 
throw of private property; the abolishment of Congress and all 
Legislatures; and then, to go to the lowest depths (page 14, 
‘Communist Manifesto,’ Karl Marx) to ‘introduce a community 
of women.’ ” 

What a falsehood was prophesied by that Socialist who said: 
“All men are born free, but now all men are in chains!” When, 
as a matter of fact, every man is born in bondage to the physician 
and the nurse and the mother, and then to many school-teachers 
und, little by little, through knowledge and growth and obedience 
to law—some at twenty years of age and some people at seventy 
men achieve their freedom. 

Today the American people are in the valley of decision. They 
must choose for themselves and their children; but whoever 
chooses this old lie, this exploded humbug named “socialism,” 
chooses the road to poverty, dissension, strife, starvation, revolu- 
tion, and then the return to individual excellence as the secret of 
national greatness. 

There are only two realms where equality and uniformity are 
known, and Karl Marx seems to have overlooked both; the one 
is the seashore where the grains of sand are equal and uniform; 
and the other is the cemetery—and the ruler of both domains is 


named “Death.” 
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Federal Reserve Policy of Deflation a Depressing 
Influence on Industry and Commerce 


A Striking Statement in Criticism of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Attitude on Deflation of Industry. 


The following extremely forceful and timely communication 
from the president of a Southern cotton mill to the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board serves to emphasize the serious predica- 
ment in which any number of industries throughout the country 
have been placed by the board’s drastic deflation policy. The 
letter follows: 


(Copy.) 
A. McDowell, President. 


Scotland Neck Cotton Mills. 
Scotland Neck, N. C., September 6. 
Hon. W. P. G. Harding, Governor, 
Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Mr. Harding—For some time I have felt inclined and at 
last have determined to write you my views regarding the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve Board for the past several months in a 
very strenuous and disastrous effort to deflate the general com- 
modity market. The writer was in New York last February, I 
think it was, when the New York banks importuned you to force 
the liquidation of cotton loans in the South, and I well remember 
your prompt refusal to attempt anything of the kind. However, 
it was only a short time thereafter when you came out with your 
first interview, in which you stated that deflation in all, or practi- 
cally all, commodities must take place, and speculation in all forms 
must be reduced as far as possible, and forthwith began a policy, 
including propaganda, which could only have the effect of frighten- 
ing timid merchants, manufacturers and distributors to bring about 
the deflation which you had previously announced must take place. 


There is abundant evidence that this policy is just what was 
wanted by the larger financial institutions of the country. They 
will nearly all tell you today it is just what was needed—indeed, 
was a necessity and was not started a moment too soon. It does 
not take a close student of finance to tell why the larger financial 
interests wished this to be accomplished. But it does puzzle 
nearly all thinking men, who do not belong to that group, to even 
remotely guess why the Federal Reserve Board is willing to lend 
its support to and actually father the ruinous policy above 
described. 

You must bear in mind, Mr. Harding, that the average man does 
not study nor even seriously think for himself on subjects of this 
sort. The heads of the large financial institutions do the thinking, 
and the word is simply passed on, and the average deluded citizen 
is made. to feel that this policy, which is rapidly destroying all 
confidence is not only his own business, but that of almost every 
other branch in the entire country, is the only thing that will save 
him, along with practically all the rest, from utter ruin and finan- 
cial bankruptcy. The country at large is now beginning to realize 
that such a policy will soon, if it has not already done so, wipe 
out not only the profits of the past few years, but in thousands of 
eases the earnings of a lifetime. As the situation grows more 
serious, and they are forced to at last stop and think, they sud- 
denly realize that in the discussion of the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act years ago, the more important financial institutions 
looked with decMled disfavor upon the proposition. They will also 
realize that the paramount contention of its friends was that it 
would greatly develop, aid and even promote commerce, and in 
times of real disaster would be so elastic it would save every legiti- 
mate business from even serious suffering, much less total destruc- 
tion. The people were even deluded into believing that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was actually created to help them, and never 
dreamed it could lend its aid to any policy which would soon, if 
persisted in, actually destroy them. 

Personally, Mr. Harding, I believe inflation, as it is commonly 
spoken of, was brought about by natural causes. Five years of 
war caused nothing but destruction in Europe. All reserve sup- 
plies of every character were cémpletely exhausted, and the total 
cessation ef production over there only intensified the call upon 


America for goods of every nature. This insatiable demand, to- 
gether with our own intense effort to increase production, as well 
as the almost super-demand of our Government for both men and 
material, readily account for the rapid rise in the price of all 
commodities. Granting this condition to be true (and it cannot 
be denied), then the high prices here were natural, indeed inevi- 
table. If let alone, these very high prices would have declined by 
the same process, only reversed. Production would have in a 
reasonable time caught up with the demand, and then the prices 
would have gone down slowly and many a worthy business would 
have been saved from almost, if not entire, destruction. Thousands 
of retail merchants, jobbers, manufacturers, landowners, and even 
artisans, who have laid aside small savings from their earnings, 
would have been saved from total loss. 


There has been a clamor for lower prices, but it emanated 
largely from high places, and when it came from other walks of 
life it was largely due to too much confidence on the part of the 
publie in the wisdom of those from whom it got its first inspira- 
tion. Of course, the price of some commodities went too high, due 
to speculation, but there is always some evil in everything. A 
eareful investigation by those in authority could have located most 
of these and soon have eliminated them completely. The grave 
uncertainty of when the present policy your board is pursuing will 
finally be changed has already closed many an industry and has 
seriously affected every branch of*commerce except those sup- 
ported by powerful financial backing. 

Is it not quite true, Mr. Harding, that you call a halt to the 
present raid on all forms of business, and take the initiative to end 
it all and let the country know that from now on business will 
follow the legitimate channels and be influenced entirely and only 
by the question of supply and demand, and not longer be bank- 
rupted by not alone the support of, but active leadership of, the 
Federal Reserve Board, that institution the people (not the large 
financial institutions) so earnestly supported and loudly clamored 
for during the uncertain period of its formation. 

The day the Federal Reserve Act became a law those of us who 
read and think for ourselves rejoiced that the time had at last 
come when no man nor group of men could raid our business and 
destroy it, as had so often been done before. Think, and think 
quickly, Mr. Harding, over the situation as it exists today, and if 
you will change your policy many thousands of honest and worthy 
business men can be saved from utter ruin. Tremendous harm 
has already been done, and many a deserving man has been re- 
duced to penury. But it is not too late, if handled quickly, to 
save many thousands who have not yet lost their all. It is a grave 
situation and demands serious thought, but also requires speedy 
action. 

I have been a manufacturer of cotton hosiery for 30 years, and 
in all these years I have never seen business so paralyzed. Indeed, 
the result from the panics of 1893, 1907, 1914 and 1918, all com- 
bined, was not so disastrous as has been brought about by the 
process of deflation by the board of which you are the head. What 
a travesty you have wrought with the very institution we thought 
was established to take care of us in periods of necessity! The 
only reason you have not been deluged with letters and appeals 
long ago is because the rank and file of the people have been 
misled into believing this policy was a necessity and that you 
were all patriotically doing your part. It emphatically is not, and 
has never been a necessity. On the contrary, it is exactly the 
opposite of what should be done, and the more quickly you change 
this policy, the more good you will do to the people at large. If 
speculation has become too rampant, it could have been stopped 
or greatly reduced by the bankers themselves. The public are 
gradually beginning to realize that your policy is the wrong one 
for their good. So let me beg you that you make haste to change 
before this fact dawns upon the rank and file, or else an indignant 
public may start a complaint that will spread until it finally ends 
in a cataclysm for your board. 

I hope, Mr. Harding, you may see the matter from the view- 
point of the public and give us a policy which will give us a quick 
relief. Yours truly, A. McDowE LL. 
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Georgia Banker Points Out Inconsistency of Federal 
Reserve Board Advice to Cotton Growers. 


Savannah, Ga.. September 18. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

In looking at the market quotations, which, in the opinion of 
the writer, are largely due to manipulation, and taking into con- 
sideration the amount of cotton needed to supply the world, as 
well as the cost of producing it, the hand of the “manipulator” 
appears to have been played very high. 

Taking figures furnished to me by intelligent and reputable 
farmers, it is claimed that cotton at 32 cents per pound will show 
a net loss of $8 per bale to the farmer. 


I am reading with considerable interest the various opinions 
given by first one and then another banker, and the consensus of 
opinion appears to be that the farmer should sell his cotton. The 
action of the Regional Reserve Banking System has greatly de- 
pressed the cotton market, and the advice of the governor of that 
institution to the committee which called on him seeking financial 
relief in handling cotton was that “they should go home and help 
themselves and sell their best grades and stop begging.” This is 
rather out of line with the claims which were made for the 
Regional Banking System when it was enacted into a law. Those 
favoring the act creating the system were loud in their expressions 
as to the great benefits which would flow to the farmer in the 
handling of his product. All of this seems to have been forgotten, 
or the system has found more profitable fields to operate in. 


It is a well-known fact that a great number of steamships 
have been chartered to come to the Southern ports to be loaded 
with cotton, and it is well known to the manipulators that with 
a rush of cotton to the market, and the inability of the banks 
to properly finance it, they can hammer it down to suit them- 
selves. 

The answer to all of this is that the farmer who is able to do 
so should hold his cotton. In 1914 a meeting of the bankers was 
held-in Savannah, and though good middling was selling at 7 
cents per pound, it was the opinion of one of the larger bankers 
that cotton would go lower. The writer took the position that we 
would see high prices for cotton, and this position was verified, 
and all along up to this season the writer has been correct in his 
opinion of the cotton market. 

We are not in the cotton business, but we have numbers of 
people doing business with us who raise cotton; therefore we are 
interested, and then also for the further reason that a city is 
only so good as the surrounding country makes it. Failure to the 
farmer means failure to the city to which he is accessible. 

The writer does not believe that all of this apparent effort to 
force the sale of cotton is necessary. If the Regional System and 
the bankers generally would stand behind cotton, it ought to be 
as easy to finance the cotton crop as it is to sell the obligations of 
France to the extent of one hundred million dollars. The writer 
does not want to criticise the Regional System, but it does appear 
that it has been converted into a money-making proposition. If 
the reports we hear are true that the Regional System has made 
in the past six months two hundred million dollars, it seems that 
a little more elasticity might be used in financing the South’s cot- 
ton crop. 

Recently English people started out to ascertain what could be 
done to produce more cotton necessary to supply the world. That 
would indicate that they know there is not too much cotton grown. 
It should also be remembered that all during the war the farmers 
were appealed to to grow feedstuffs and food, and without their 
help this and the Old Countries would have been in a deplorable 
condition. If the Government provides a subsidiary arrangement 
to care for certain other enterprises, why is it not legitimate to 
make some arrangement to keep the farmers going? 

The farmer who has plenty of feed and plenty to live on should 
hold his best grades of cotton and plant less each year; then they 
will be able to come into their own. This advice is contrary to 
the advice given in circular-letters being sent out advising the 
farmer to sell his cotton: and, unless we are mistaken, most 
farmers can afford to hold their cotton, and then when these ships, 
which are already chartered, begin to reach. the Southern ports 
prices will advance. Jacos S. CoLitns, 

President the Oglethorpe Savings & Trust Co. 


The Cotton Situation Reveals Defect in Our Currency 
System. 
{The Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald. ] 


English cotton experts at the World's Cotton Conference in 
New Orleans last year insisted that the world needed a 15,000,000 
bale crop from the South this year. They repeated the statement 
over and over again when they got back to England. They 
warned menufacturers of a world cotton famine already in sight 

“The South,” says the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD of Baltimore, 
“has not raised the 15,000,000 bales for which they begged. Its 
crop will be several million bales short of what they said was 
absolutely needed: but under the drastic deflation work of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which has brought stagnation where 
abounding activity prevailed, cotton buyers in Europe and in this 
country and the bear gamblers are using the opportunity thus 
created to drive cotton prices down below the cost of production. 
Betrayed in the house of its supposed friends, its credits cur 
tailed by the action of the Board, the South must face a tremen 
dous tight to protect its cotton against all enemies, open and secret. 
The planters should, after paying their debts, hold their cotton 
wnd store it, knowing full well that if they assert their power 
they can control the marketing of their staple. The age-old cus- 
tom of rushing cotton to the market in the fall only played into 
the hands of the buyers, who, having forced prices to the lowest 
point, stocked up heavily, and then prices advanced, to their profit 
but to the loss of the growers. Let the South hold its cotton and 
market it slowly, during twelve months, instead of in four, and 
the producer will then soon hold the whip handle and no longer 
be driven by the lash of the buyers. At the same time the South 
should give its attention more largely to diversified agriculture, 
raising a full supply of foodstuffs for its own use and to add to 
the nation’s food stores, making cotton a surplus crop.” 

Every day adds its testimony to the fact that our currency 
system rests on a wrong foundation. What we need is a bank 
credit currency, similar to that of France and Scotland and 
Canada. The Philadelphia Inquirer publishes a special dispatch 
from London diagnosing financial conditions. “One new factor 
somewhat puzzling to us,” says the correspondent, “is the decline 
in wheat and cotton and the talk on your side of a further big 
decline.” But the puzzle is solved in the very next sentence of 
this same correspondent: “Our bank and your Federal Reserve 
are manifestly in accord in the policy of checking speculation and 
forcing lower prices by dearer money.” 

“Over in London,” remarks the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, “they 
know why prices for wheat and cotton are being driven down. 
But it is hardly true that the British Government has conducted 
any such drive against credit as the Federal Reserve Board has 
in this country. There has been an abundance of credit available 
for Britishers who saw opportunities for good investment either 
at home or abroad.” 

R. L. Godwin, a cotton grower of North Carolina, thus writes 
to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“Production only and production in excess of demand will re 
duce the price of commodities, and there can be no excess in pro- 
duction without ample money and credit, which are the essentials 
of production. This country should be enjoying unparalleled 
prosperity. There is an element of risk in all business, but the 
local bank officers in the field of production should be the sole 
judges of the value and necessity of loans and credit. They are 
better prepared to distinguish between essentials and non-essen 
tials, between legitimate business enterprises and purely specu 
lative ventures. Sound judgment must be exercised; no extreme 
must be taken or permitted. The law of supply and demand can- 
not be changed without disaster. The combined wisdom and 
experience of the bankers of this country is far better for the 
country than any pet theory of any one or any dozen men. No 
one questions the good faith of the Federal Reserve Board, but 
they should be able to see the bad results of their unwise course 
and reverse their action. The language used by the Board in its 
report of the supply of cotton held by some of the New England 
mills was loose and careless, and calculated to arouse the sus- 
picions of the cotton grower. The South is Democratic, but its 
patience with the policy of the Federal Reserve Board is nearing 
the breaking point. Bureaucracy has no place in this country.” 


Local self-government is a correct principle in banking the same 
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as in political affairs. The Federal Reserve Board's action in de- 
flating business has been a severe blow to the cotton industry. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa, Okla., “after a careful 
consideration, is led to believe that the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board in raising the rates of interest broadly on the 
business men of the country engaged in production and distribu- 
tion has begun to have a serious effect‘in retarding these processes, 
and it is bringing about a destruction of confidence which threat- 
ens industrial depression.” 

The Times-Herald is no alarmist; it prefers the cheerful view, 
but it cannot afford to shut its eyes to the very obvious fact that 
the Reserve Board’s policy of deflation is a fearful hurt to the 
cotton industry, and the Times-Herald would abolish the Reserve 
Soard and create a currency system patterned after that of France 
and Scotland and Canada, by which each bank could issue cur- 
rency equal’to its capital stock without any other restriction than 
that of governmental supervision and a proper gold reserve. 


Federal Government Should Put Check on Banking 
Autocracy. 


Pascagoula, Miss., September 11. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have just read your able editorial on the front page of the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp of September 9, and heartily endorse 
every word that you say. Unless the National Government takes 
steps to break up the banking trust and put a wholesome check 
upon the banking autocracy, there is danger that the people in 
their wrath will adopt methods that will not be legal. 

One may as well expect water to run up hill as to expect the 
Federal Reserve Board to reverse its policy, for should it do so 
now it would stand confessed as having either engaged in a vast 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or else been guilty of folly that is 
nothing less than criminal. Should it continue in its course it 
will be eventually and ruthlessly crushed by the people in a violent 
outburst of wrath. 

The position of the Federal Reserve Board reminds me of a 
wood-cut that I saw in a copy of Harper’s Magazine when I was 
a boy. A very fat man was picnicing in the Adirondacks, and 
seeing a wildcat climbing an oak near him, seized the animal by 
its apology for a tail. The picture bore the expressive legend, 
“What Will He Do With It?” 

The fat man was in a fix, for he darsn’t hold on and he darsn’t 
turn loose. Cuas,. E. CHIDSsEY. 


Richmond Hopes for Relaxation of Federal Reserve 
Board Credit Policy—Home Building and Develop- 
ment Practically Stopped. 


Richmond, Va., September 17—[Special.]—Much encourage- 
ment is felt here over the prospect of an early letting up of the 
rigid control over bank credits assumed some weeks since by the 
Federal Reserve Board as a lead to deflation. Home building and 
development enterprises practically stopped when contractors and 
borrowers found themselves unable to negotiate for funds to carry 
forward their plans. September 1 found the people of Richmond 
very uneasy lest there would not be sufficient housing room to 
accommodate the people already here, but by doubling up every- 
body was taken care of. This in large measure was due to the 
building operations throughout all of 1919, when many large 
apartment-houses and blocks of new brick residences were hur- 
riedly put up. If there is a relaxation in credits, much building 
ean be done before the January and February frosts. The rapid 
growth of the city makes it imperative that house construction go 
on continuously to accommodate incoming families. 


Tobacco Growers Need Federal Reserve Funds. 
[Charlotte (N. C.) News.] 


Money came into the South once upon a time, during the present 
Administration, to save the cotton growers from famishment and 
the South from economic ruin. It is just as badly needed in parts 
of the South now to save the tobacco growers, and it ought to 
come bounding out of the coffers of the Federal Reserve Board, 
where it has been supposed to stay for such an emergency as this. 





Deflation’s Blow to Agricultural Industry. 


[Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald. ] 

The Federal Reserve Board’s policy of deflation was meant to 
lower the price of corn and cotton, wool and wheat, pigs and 
poultry, and it is meeting with eminent success. 
the agricultural West is being made to pay tribute to the indus 
trial East. Fellow-citizens, our banking and currency system j 
constructed along wrong lines, and the sooner we wake up to that 
fact the better for our purses. 


In other words, 


Comptroller Williams is complaining of the high rate of interest 
which the New York banks are charging. Well, that ought to be 
purely local under the zone system, but is it? The Federal Re 
serve banks are not sparing the public. It is time our people were 
waking up to the fact that our banking and currency system is 
built on wrong lines. 


Real Estate Men of Dallas to Appeal to Bankers for 
More Liberal Treatment of Building Loans. 


Dallas, Tex., September 15—[Special.]—-In an effort to relieve 
the local shortage of homes, warehouses and factory buildings the 
Dallas Real Estate Board will appeal to the bankers of the city 
to adopt a more liberal policy toward building loans. Criticism 
was made of the bankers at a recent meeting of the real estate 
men because of their attitude of discouraging such loans. 

3uilding costs will not drop for some time, inasmuch as present 
costs are due principally to high wages for labor, J. M. Payne, 
Dallas business man, told the Real Estate Board. He discounte- 
nanced any idea that costs would be lower, and said building 
should not be held up with this expectation. 

Bankers assert that money will be easier after the cotton crop 
is out of the way. Edwin Hobby, vice-president of the Security 
National Bank of Dallas, said that the banks cannot encourage 
building loans fow on acount of the necessity of caring for the 
cotton crop, but predicted that within 60 to 90 days the banks 
would look upon building loans with more favor. 





Better County Government as an Aid in Prevention 
of Lawlessness. 


The National Municipal League will hold its next annual 
meeting at Indianapolis, November 17-19. The program is now 
in preparation. The secretary of the organization, Mr. H. W 
Dodds, has this to say on the subject of weak county government 
and the necessity of greater oversight by the State in the effort 
to check lynchings and to punish the lyncher: 

“County government has been indicted on a serious count. In 
a report entitled ‘Lynching—One Evil of the Small County Gov 
ernment,’ Mr. W. E. Wimpy, a native of Georgia, charges that 
the ‘little-bitty, weak governments of Southern counties do not 
and cannot prevent lawlessness. There are 154 counties in Geor- 
gia with an average population of 16,942. During the past 10 
years there have been 185 lynchings, all oceurring in the smalle 
counties—those with ‘family governments.’ 

“The popularly elected sheriff is the only police officer. No 
indictment can be had except through the officials of the count) 
in which the crime is committed. State oversight is lacking. The 
number of voters who come to the polls at a small county election 
is said to be pitifully small. Elected officers have no prestige, 
and the standards of official efficiency are painfully low. 

“During the last session of Congress the House Judiciary 
Committee reported favorably a bill which would punish would-be 
lynchers and extend the aid of the Federal Court to the victim 
on the ground that he was being denied the equal protection of 
the laws. 


“The holders of tiny county offices deserve our sympathy. They 
are trying to maintain an institution that no one honors. Re- 
spect for law and order suffers accordingly. The solution pro- 


posed in the report above is the creation of large counties, able 
to maintain a respectable organization, but 
object that it is not so simple at that. 

“Here is additional evidence that in directing attention to the 
unexplored county the National Municipal League is on the right 
track. Our committee on the county government is close to the 
heart of the country-life problem.” 
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Critical Situation Confronts Country’s Peanut Industry— 
Protective Tariff Declared to Be the Only Salvation 


[On account of a strike of pressmen in Baltimore it was not possible to publish in last week’s issue of 
the Manufacturers Record the special dispatch telling of the convention of the United Peanut Associations 
of America, held at Montgomery, Ala., September 13-14, to discuss some means of preventing the inevi- 
table disaster to the peanut industry of the United States if the importaticns of cheap Oriental peanuts and 
vegetable oils continue at the present rate. It was conceded that the peanut industry of the South was 
facing a desperate situation, and to get relief from such a condition it was the unanimous sentiment of the 
convention that plans should be made to secure a protective tariff on peanuts and peanut by-products and 
to secure the full co-operation of the trade in marketing the coming crop.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


By Howarp L. Clark. 


Montgomery, Ala., September 15. 
The United Peanut Associations of America, which met at 
Montgomery, Ala., September 13 and 14, is composed of or- 
ganizations of peanut growers, oil millers and manufacturers of 
peanut by-products throughout the country. There were in attend- 
ance peanut producers and manufacturers representing all sections, 
from Texas and Oklahoma to Virginia. 


In opening the convention Monday morning P. D. Bain of Nor- 
folk, Va., president of the United Peanut Associations, said that 
at the Atlanta meeting in May it was decided to hold a convention 
in July at Norfolk, the main object of which was to start a cam- 
paign for a protective movement for the peanut industry. Mr. 
Bain emphasized the fact that the peanut industry of the United 
States is facing a crisis in view of the enormous importation of 
peanuts and vegetable oils from the East practically duty free. 
In giving some facts in regard to the importation of Oriental nuts 
and how it affected our domestic industry, he said: 


“The present peanut crop is about 6,000,000 bushels more than 
in 1919. If we can get a tariff of four cents a pound on peanuts 
it would mean a saving of over $39,000,000 to Southern farmers. 
The price of Oriental nuts was high during the first of this year. 
However, the price declined, and today Chinese ungraded nuts can 
be bought at five cents a pound at seaboard ports. 

“If this price continues,” Mr. Bain said, “it will mean absolute 
ruination to the peanut growers of the country. Much of last 
year’s crop is still held, and this year’s crop will be large, though 
raised on a reduced acreage. Even if a protective tariff is secured, 
it will be a year or more before relief can be had from that 
source.” Mr. Bain stated that the South had lost from $12,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 this year on account of the heavy importation 
of foreign nuts. 

“Some years ago,” said Mr. Bain, “when peanuts were selling 
at more than eight cents a pound, there was a tariff of two cents 
a pound on imports, but the tariff was reduced in a few years to 
one cent a pound, and later on the tariff was further reduced by 
the Democrats to less than three-quarters on shelled and five- 
eighths of 1 per cent on unshelled per pound. Because of the 
embargo in 1918 and 1919, peanuts jumped in price 100 per cent. 
Since the lifting of the embargo we have seen the country flooded 
with imported nuts produced by the cheap labor of the Orient, 
and it is needless to say that a protective tariff is needed for the 
economic protection of the Southern States.” 

Mr. Bain reported that the movement launched in May has 
received encouragement and support, and is now making progress 
in the association’s endeavor to unite the growers and the industry 
in general to recognize the seriousness of the situation confronting 
the South. Like the Norfolk convention, the main topic of the 
Montgomery meeting was a protective tariff on peanuts. 


Joe Orem, one of the commissioners of Montgomery, in the 
absence of the Mayor, made the address of welcome in behalf of 
the city. In describing the value of the work of the United Peanut 
Associations to the peanut interests, he said that without organ- 
ization and co-operation of all growers and manufacturers nothing 
can be accomplished, and he cited the success, after years of 
failure, of the efforts of Southern cotton growers to get a profit- 
able price for the labor of themselves and their wives and children 


and the success of the American Cotton Association in its fight for 
living prices for cotton. 

In conclusion he quoted the following editorial from the MANvu- 
FACTURERS RECORD, which he said expressed the situation exactly : 

“Betrayed in the house of its supposed friends, its credits cur- 
tailed by the action of the board, the South must face a tremendous 
tight to protect its cotton against all enemies, open and secret. 
The planters should, after paying their debts, hold their cotton and 
store it, knowing full well that if they assert their power they ean 
control the marketing of their staple. 

“The age-old custom of rushing cotton to the market in the fall 
only played into the hands of the buyers, who, having forced prices 
to the lowest point, stocked up heavily, and then prices advanced, 
to their profit but to the loss of the growers. 

“Let the South hold its cotton and market it slowly, during twelve 
months, instead of in four, and the producer will then soon hold the 
whip handle and no longer be driven by the lash of the buyers. At 
the same time the South should give its attention more largely to 
diversified agriculture, raising a full supply of foodstuffs, for its 
own use and to add to the nation’s food stores, making cotton a 
surplus erop.” 

The main address of the day was made by Senator Thomas 
Hetlin of Alabama, who spoke, in part, as follows: 


“The peanut industry is one of great importance to the 
South and to the United States. You are helping to break the old 
crop system that was a curse of this section for many years. The 
peanut is a food crop for man and beast. Its oil is a great adjunct 
to our supply of fats. Do you know that certain by-products of 
the peanut also make one of the greatest silk dyes in the world? 

“The question of tariff is not your only trouble. It has been 
seized upon by the buyers of your product as a club to beat down 
the price of peanuts. I have preached concerted action and unity 
of purpose to the cotton producers and urged them when the price 
was pot satisfactory to shut up and wait for a better market. 
Unity of purpose and concerted action will accomplish your pur- 
pose. Buyers must consult you about the price they pay. Every- 
body else is consulted. The merchant when you go into a store is 
consulted about the price you pay for what you buy at his estab- 
lishment, and he demands a living profit. Then why not permit 
the peanut producer to have some say about his price for the stuff 
that he produces? God Almighty intended that a man who toils 
and produces something for his fellow-man should have a fair 
price for his work. 

“The Democratic party is not opposed to a tariff. The Presi- 
dent suggested that certain infant industries should have this pro- 
tection, or whatever you may call it. I am in hearty sympathy 
and accord with you to throw safeguards around this industry. I 
urge upon you the importance of close, compact organization in 
every county and State where peanuts are grown, and after you 
have this united effort and are in the right, then if ‘there is any- 
thing in the law to keep out such foreign goods produced by 
pauperized labor, I am ready as a Democratic member of Congress 
to stand by you. 

“IT want you to carry on the work. You have already done a 
good deal; keep it up and do all ‘that you can, and if there is 
something else to be done, then you can count on Congress to 
do it.” 

During the discussion that followed Senator Heflin’s speech a 
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prominent manufacturer of peanuts stated that we all know the 
South turned to the peanut on account of the boll-weevil, and if 
protection is not afforded the South against Oriental nuts, another 
industry will be blighted. During the war, he pointed out, the 
Government sent its agents throughout the Southern States to get 
the farmers to grow peanuts for their food value and oils. Now, 
after the war is over, he said, it would appear that it does not 
make any difference what becomes of the farmer and his money 
paid out for labor on the peanut crop. He expressed the belief 
that they had a right to ask a protective tariff, so that the eco- 
nomic safety of the Southern States in this respect could be 
assured. He said producers and manufacturers all must stand to- 
gether and work to one end—a protective tariff for the industry. 


Following the address and the open discussion came the report 
of Secretary M. M. Osborn of Suffolk, Va., in which was recorded 
the progress made by the association and the growing results of 
its educational and publicity campaign throughout the whole in- 
dustry. The secretary stated that co-operation was offered from 
many quarters and the publications of the South were giving sup- 
port. But he commented on the fact that many newspapers in the 
South, in answer to appeal for help, replied that they had always 
been opposed to a protective tariff policy, and could not give any 
editorial support to the movement. Mr. Osborn asked for the full 
co-operation of every branch of the peanut industry. 

3etween the morning and afternoon sessions on Monday there 
was a separate meeting of the peanut growers attending the con- 
vention. The farmers were called together for the purpose of 
inaugurating a movement to establish a farmers’ organization in 
Alabama. J. Frank Fooshe, Suffolk, Va., secretary-manager of the 
Virginia-North Carolina Peanut Exchange, an organization of 
growers in those two States, explained the objects of his organiza 
tion, as did W. W. Webb, president of the Georgia Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Association. These growers stated their belief that they should 
have separate organizations as a further safeguard of their own 
interests, as well as to co-operate with the United Peanut Associa- 
tions in its effort to secure protection. It was thought that now 
was the time for the farmers of America to come together and 
assure a living price for their labor. 

Another prominent speaker who addressed the convention was 
Senator Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama. Senator Underwood 
elaborated on the tariff viewpoint of the legislators at Washington 
and advised his hearers to study the subject from every angle, so 
as to be able to present facts and figures that could not be refuted. 
When chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, he said, he 
had studied the tariff question, and he recounted many of his 
experiences in that capacity. Senator Underwood said he had 
been accused of being a free-trader, but he was not, and neither 
was he a high-tariff man. He did not think the peanut interests 
could get protection unless they could present their case so as to 
show that it was for the benefit of the whole country and not of 
one particular industry. He pointed out the necessity of foreign 
trade to secure revenue, and the further necessity of getting goods 
in return if this country wants to sell to foreign markets. In his 
opinion, the question of the difference of foreign exchange is 
affecting the tariff more than any other thing. Japan needs iron 
and steel, and if her supply of gold is exhausted she must sell 
goods, and she will sell these goods cheaper than they can be pro- 
duced and make up her loss on the iron and steel she buys. He 
thought the returning of about 4,000,000 men to productive em- 
ployment was having an effect on prices, and that they would 
gradually go down. All such things must be taken into consider- 
ation, he said, in discussing the question of tariff. However, he 
believed there was a way to work out the problem. This lay in 
co-operation and organization of producers. Growers, he thought, 
should organize and establish a selling agency under the control 
of one man who would watch the markets and prices and sell the 
association’s products to the best market. Farmers cannot com- 
pete with each other all the time and get the best price from the 
other fellow, the buyer, who is constantly watching the markets. 

At the close of Senator Underwood's speech exception was taken 
to his assumption that the peanut growers did not have a good 
case to present to the Government, because he had used figures of 
the importations of 1919, which showed that only about 4 per cent 
of our consumption came from without the country. The point 
was brought out that conditions have become acute since last year, 
and, according to the latest Government figures for the fiscal year 
ending June, 1920, the United States imported in the neighborhood 


of 25,000,000 bushels of peanuts, figuring shelled nuts and peanut 
oil in bushels of unshelled nuts, against an estimated production of 
the country of about 33,000,000 bushels of unshelled nuts. Studied 
from this angle, it seems there is a discrepancy in Senator Under- 
wood’s conclusions that the domestic industry was affected to the 
amount of only 4 per cent. 

Illustrating the vast possibilities that may lie in the great de- 
velopment of the peanut, Professor Carver of Tuskegee Institute, 
the great colored educational institution of Alabama, spoke on the 
possibilities of peanut milk and peanut cream. He stated that 
these products, which have the appearance of cow’s milk and 
eream, also taste similar to the milk of the cow. He also showed 
many samples of various shades of dye and stains made from the 
red hulls of the peanut. Foreign patents are said to control the 
manufacture of peanut milk, but Professor Carver believes that his 
process is entirely different and that it is possible commercially to 
make and sell peanut milk. Little labor is required to produce 
milk from peanuts, states Professor Carver, and by his method 
three ounces of peanuts can be made into a pint of good rich milk. 

Furthermore, Professor Carver showed other peanut by-prod- 
ucts, such as flavoring extracts and salad dressings, and said 
through a process he has worked out that sweet potatoes and pea- 
nuts can be turned into a synthetic chocolate that practically 
equals pure chocolate in taste. 

Other speakers on the program included Congressman-elect John 
R. Tyson of Alabama. who promised to co-operate with the peanut 
growers of the South in securing protection for their industry if it 
were-found that such measures were necessary. It was imma- 
terial, he said, whether one called a tariff bill one for revenue or 
for protection in the face of disaster that threatened an industry of 
the United States. Brief talks were given on the interest of the 
farmers in the movement for tariff on farm products by L. B. 
Jackson of Atlanta; W. W. Webb of Hahira, Ga.; W. J. Lyons, 
secretary Georgia Peanut Growers’ Association; Miles C. Algood 
of the Department of Agriculture of Alabama; Prof. L. N. Duncan 
of the United States Extension Service, and others. 

“What Can Be Accomplished by Co-operation of the Millmen 
and the Growers” was discussed by B. F. Williamson ; ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion,” by -W. J. Story, president Virginia-Carolina Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Association; “Tariff on Peanuts, Why, What and When,” by 
Messrs.’ John B. Pinner, J. R. Fleming, E. L. Marbury and others. 

Sanford B. Ricaby of Fort Worth, Tex., spoke before the con- 
vention on the Southern Tariff Congress, which is to convene at 
New Orleans, La., October 11 and 12, and invited the United 
Peanut Associations to send delegates to the congress. Mr. Ricaby 
said the Southern Tariff Congress is being organized to protect the 
producers of the South, and was started by 17 business men in 
Fort Worth, Tex., who subscribed $1000 apiece toward the move- 
ment. 

The eall for the Southern Tariff Congress at New Orleans is 
joined by John M. Parker, -Governor of Louisiana, and others. 
John H. Kirby is president of the Southern Tariff Congress, and 
Geo. W. Armstrong is chairman of the organization committee. 

The convention closed on Tuesday afternoon after an address 
by Chas. W. Holman of the National Board Farm Organization. 
Officers of the United Peanut Associations of America are as fol- 
lows: “P. D. Bain, president, Norfolk, Va.; B. F. Williamson. 
first vice-president, Madison, Fla.; G. O. Morgan, second vice- 
president, Denison, Tex.; R. I. Beale, third vice-president, Frank- 
lin, Va.; M. M. Osborn, secretary-treasurer, Suffolk, Va. 





British Iron and Steel Production Increases. 


London, England, September 1—[Special.]—According to the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London, the British produc 
tion of pig-iron in July amounted to 750,000 tons, the highest 
monthly total attained since the armistice, the production of steel 
ingots and castings during the same month amounting to 800,000 
tons. 

These figures are considered highly satisfactory, especially in 
view of the fact that the production of both iron and steel has 
shown an almost steady increase since the beginning of the year 
For the first seven months of this year production of pig iro 
increased by 300,000 tons and steel ingots and castings by 795.00 
tons compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
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The Need of a Protective Tariff to Save the American 
Peanut Industry. 


Rex S. SrrRIcKLAND, President International American Trading 


Corporation, in the Peanut Promoter. 


The history of the peanut is very old. The peanut had a his- 
tory of its own more than 600 years ago in China, where it was 
produced. The peanut with the Chinaman, ‘however, has never 
been 2 very important crop. About 300 years ago, according to 
certain Japanese authorities, the peanut was first imported and 
planted in Japan, and was known as the “Nanking Nome.” For 
more than three centuries the peanut survived in Japan, but, in 
spite of the fact that the peanut has been grown for so many 
centuries, it has never been a popular food product with the 
Japanese; its production has remained infinitely small, but a 
few years ago American exporters and importers began to send 
samples of the cheapest known nut in the peanut world to Amer- 
ica, and they received orders as a result; most of the first orders 
had to be declined on account of the lack of supply, because at 
this time the production and sale of peanuts in the Orient was 
of such an unimportant nature that it was found very difficult 
to find enough peanuts to execute such a large-size order. It 
was about this time that the growth and culture of peanuts in 
China and Japan was taken up in a more extensive way by the 
agricultural departments of the governments concerned, and the 
exporters saw such a wonderful future for their trade with Amer- 
ica on account of the cheapness of the Oriental nut. 

The Chinese and Japanese live, as We know, according to 
standards of living which are impossible for even the commonest 
Americans to stoop to, and as he can find such a wonderful mar- 
ket as America for his products, he can live in great prosperity 
and comfort, and sell his nuts for less than one-half the cost of 
production of the American nut. 

The production of peanuts in China and Japan has increased 
from a negligible quantity of a few years ago down to the pres- 
ent time to the immense proportions which it has assumed to 
date. 

The American production of peanuts will necessarily dwindle 
in proportion to the increase of the Oriental nut. Today, if we 
should stand on the piers at Seattle or San Francisco, we should 
see vast quantities or cargoes of peanuts being dumped on the 
American market, to the great hurt and detriment of the inno- 
cent, unorganized and progressive American farmer. It is sick- 
ening to the imagination to witness such a spectacle; we can 
see the handwriting on the wall, unless an almost prohibitive 
tariff is imposed, and that immediately, or our great peanut in- 
dustry and our leadership as peanut producers will pass from 
us, and it must pass to people who do not consume peanuts on a 
large scale and whose standards of living in most cases are below 
the depths of degradation itself, and who, only a few years ago, 
did not look upon the peanut as a marketable crop of any im- 
portance, 

The cost of labor in the production of peanuts in Japan and 
China ranges from 4, 12 to 16 hours a day at the price of about 
20 cents, while, on the other hand, the cost to the American 
farmer will, in most cases, be 20 times as great. The nuts which 
we see on the American market in the United States, which 


originated in China, actually cost about 3 cents per pound when 


purchased from the small farmer and producer. Many profits 
are made between the farmer and the American consumer; the 
native traveling buyer makes his commission, and to his commis- 
sion or profit must be added that of the peanut collector, who buys 
from many traveling buyers, and who on his part sells to the 
exporters; the exporters in turn selling to the importers and the 
importer selling to the jobber through the broker, and on down 
the line. 

The increase in the production of Oriental peanuts is only 
made possible on account of the large demand from the American 
consuming public, who are in the market for the cheapest nut. 
The silk manufacturers of New York and New England sought 
protection from cheap manufactured Oriental silk, and as a result 
they have a tariff ranging up to 60 per cent on certain items. 
If the big interests fully organized are fully protected, we believe 
that it is only fair to ask for a tariff for 60 per cent flat on all 
peanuts exported into the United States, and even then the un- 
organized and helpless farmer of America will find difficulty in 


successfully meeting the price of the cheap Oriental nut. It is 
up to loyal Americans, through their Congressmen, to see to it 
that our leadership as a peanut-producing nation does not pass 
from us, but that it remain with us as a great occupation and in- 
dustry to those unborn generations who will suffer or wax in 
plenty according to the policy which our Government decides to 
follow. Prohibition of the importation of Oriental nuts may work 
a slight hardship on certain individuals, but it would bring such 
a blessing to the multitudes that we would forget the wail of the 
few in rejoicing with the rejoicing. 


The Open-Shop Idea Grows. 
{Tampa (Fla.) Tribune.] 


Since the start by the industries of Indianapolis to make that 
city an open shop—or, as they eall it, the American idea—town, 
the idea has spread until today it reaches from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and from Maine to Texas. 

Now comes the State of New York to add its “mite” to the 
treasury of those States which declare that the right of every man 
to work for whom, when and as he pleases shall be recognized. 
An industrial program which has for its first plank the right to 
maintain the “open shop” has been endorsed by 108 industrial and 
commercial organizations in the Empire State, among these being 
the Troy Association of Collar Makers and the National Associa- 
tion of Stove Makers. 

Foremost in the program we find the following declaration: 
“The right of open-shop operation, that is, the right of employer 
and employe to determine the conditions of employment relations 
with each other, is an essential part of the individual right of con- 
tract possessed by each of the parties.” 

The platform recognizes the right of employes to organize, but 
holds “‘such association confers no authority over, and must not 
deny any right of, those who do not desire to act or to deal with 
them.” “ 

It declares that associations or combinations of employers or 
employes must be legally responsible for their own conduct and 
that of their agents. This is sound, for the employer today is 
held strictly by the courts to accountability for his acts, while the 
employes’ “‘unions” are a loosely-constituted but an iron-working 
mob which the law cannot lay hand on for the purpose of example 
or retribution. 

The program condemns restriction of productive effert and out 
put for the purpose of creating an artificial scarcity. “The wage 
of labor,” it says, “must come out of the product of industry and 
must be earned and measured by its contribution thereto.” 

The 108 associations also declare for a fixed number of hours’ 
work, declaring “this number must be commensurate with the 
maximum output of the plant concerned and consistent with the 
health of the individual.” 


It is the logical outcome of the 
attempts of an autocracy of labor to compel the production of the 
world to wait on its pleasure, the result of the attempt to show 
that massed power is greater than the law and the principles of 
right. 


The “open shop” is on the way. 


Open Shop Typifies Americanism. 


and the 
safety of this Government owes to himself and the community in 
whieh he lives to work whole-heartedly for the open shop as the 
synonym of American independense.” So says Richard H. Ed- 
monds, editor of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, published at Balti- 
more, the greatest of trade papers, read by more business men the 
country over than any other journal published. 
Chronicle. 


“Every business man who stands fer human liberty 


Seattle Business 


$300,000 Hotel for Dothan, Ala. 


A five-story fireproof hotel of 100 rooms and costing $300,000 
will be erected at Dothan, Ala., by the Dothan Hotel Co. The 
architect and engineer is G. Lloyd Preacher of Atlanta, Ga. 
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Slump in Shipbuilding Throughout the World—High 
Cost of Building Prevents New Contracts in Great 
Britain. 

London, England, September 3—[Special.]—At the annual 
meeting of Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., the large British ship- 
ping company, says the American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don, some remarkable information as to the state of the shipbuild- 
ing industry in Great Britain was given by Sir Frederick W. 
Lewis, the chairman of the company. 

To illustrate the slump in the shipbuilding world generally, Sir 
Frederick stated that in his own company no new contracts had 
been entered into during the year. This is due chiefly to the ever- 
increasing cost of shipbuilding, on which considerable emphasis 
was laid, and the fact that in present circumstances it is almost 
impossible to make a reasonably reliable estimate of the final cost 
of a vessel, or even of the date of delivery. In view of this, it was 
stated that if the company requires additional tonnage it will 
rely on being able to purchase existing vessels at considerably 
less than the cost of building new ones. 

It was also stated that at present there is 8,500,000 tons more 
shipping than was in existence six years ago, but the trade of the 
world has not increased to the same extent, and as the abnormal 
uses of shipping connected with war have practically ceased, the 
law of supply and demand is again coming into play, and as a 
result freights have fallen by 30 per cent during the last three 
months. 

Some striking figures as to present shipbuilding costs were given 
at the recent launching at Govan ‘of the new Canadian Pacific 
liner Empress of Canada by Sir Thomas Fisher, the general man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd., who stated that 
the cost of the vessel was £1,700,000, which prior to the war could 
have been built for £500,000, making the present cost more than 
three times that of pre-war days. 

Further figures were given showing that with the estimated cost 
of building a vessel of the type just launched, interest on capital. 
insurance and allowance for depreciation would necessitate an 
additional £20,000 being earned on a round voyage. The present 
cost of coal would be no less than £24,000, as against £4500; 
wages have risen from £2500 to £9000; repairs, which formerly 
cost about £1700, would now cost £7700, while the cost of pro- 
visions has increased from £3000 to £8000. Working expenses 
increased by 350 per cent, whereas fares have only been increased 
by 185 per cent, which is not sufficient to cover expenses. 





Production Cost Figures of 1920 Cotton Crop in 
Texas Show Farmers Entitled to a Price of 50 
Cents or More Per Pound. 


Department of Agriculture, State of Texas. 
Austin, Tex., September 10. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Please find enclosed the report of this department on the cost of 
producing the 1920 cotton crop. 

The items are there as recorded through the season by our best 
farmers. 

It seems the public respects the figures of gins, oil mills, manu- 
facturing plants, banks and other business institutions, but is 
unwilling to respect the cost of producing cotton as found by a 
State department of agriculture whose head is elected by the 
people and he sworn to honestly perform his duty. 

There is now in session here one of the best-attended farmers’ 
conventions ever held in Texas, composed of elected delegates, 
whose expenses are paid by the farmers, and they are not at all 
satisfied with the treatment their work and products receive. At 
times it looks as though something radical might be done by the 
best people in the State. In the past such steps would be expected 
from an entirely different class. 

One of the most highly respected men in Texas, one who has 
re- resented his county in the Legislature for 14 years, and now 
nominated by the Democratic party to a high State office, offered 
to go to Galveston, where he had some rather low-grade cotton 


stored, and burn it if others having cotton there would furnish 
him company, to get it out of the way of the present crop. 

This gives you an idea of the state of mind of the people. They 
all know the action of the Reserve Bank Board and the effect of 
it on cotton prices, and feel that the board played into the hands 
of the spinners of England and New England and the gamblers, 
The class of men who are now demanding justice is quite different 
from those who muddied the waters 15 or 20 years ago. They are 
demanding justice, and are going to see that their demands are 
respected. W. B. YEAarRY, 

Cotton Market Specialist. 


The cost report, which is signed by a price recommending com- 
mittee of 42 members, is as follows: 


Cost of Producing the 1920 Cotton Crop, Prepared by the 
State Department of Agriculture, Austin, Texas. 


This cost of producing the 1920 cotton crop has been kept by 
farmers in all parts of Texas in co-operation with the Department 
of Agriculture of Texas on blanks prepared for that purpose. 

Quite a lot of important data of general information has been 
gathered from the reports which are given. The items of cost are 
reduced to the average acre basis as follows: 

Per acre. 
Value of farm and improvements—land $57.68 and im- 


POTATOES. FUE Te ick ccisvccneccosvdcncscesnsensccesccecsecs 
Value of work stock 





Eight per cent on the investment ($96.43) 
Warwue Gf Teed FOr WORK BOER... ccc ccccccccccccccseses 
Value of repairs and blacksmithing.................ccceceeeeeeeee 
Depreciation on improvements, 10 per cent of $18.76 (per acre) 1 
Depreciation on work stock, 15 per cent of $9.91 (per acre).... 1 
Depreciation on implements, 20 per cent of $9.08 (per acre).... 1. 
TAXCE BNE INSUTENEE...coccciccccdscccdecocersesecccecveneccveserceces 1 
Farmers’ wages, one man at $100 per month and other perma- e 
nent labor at $50 per month, PEF ACTE.....cccccccccccccccccccecs 28.76 


Total average of cultivation, per acre, for all crops...... $50.78 
The reports reveal that 57 per cent of the cultivated land is in 
cotton and 70 per cent of the time of cultivation was devoted to 
cotton. This would make the cost of producing cotton $62.36 per 
acre, to which is added the extra cost to cotton as follows: 


Per acre. 








Re I SII HON 6 oie 5 isos esc seer dcescrcecicecsepsscenee 1.70 
I Sh ro cbnd ils caddis cdecscncacecdscdeedeusscédbenuensxes 1.46 
Ce a ee 5.45 
(A ee. ci sacecredaetapennveceseweceoseteesedecis 3.15 
ROGERS, TMOUTARCS BRE TRGCTOBE isc. dicseciccecccecccieccvsecvecse ; 4.04) 
Fertilizer or plant food taken from the soil...............+++-++ 6.00 

Total expense Plr AcTe TOF COCION.....0.cccccccccccseciscocce $84.12 
EG FES OUT DOO: GE BEE. ID Bi vic cos cccciccsdscicsiescccsecescs 3.9 

Net total cost of one acre of Cotton..........,..seeeeeeeees $80.19 


3ased upon the estimate of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
Government of 174 pounds of lint per acre, makes the cost per 
pound 46 cents. 

We, the pricing committee appointed by Hon. Fred W. Davis, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, having gone over the reports, find 
them conservative and consider the producers entitled to at least 
two cents per pound on cost as profit, making 48 cents as the 
average price the crop should bring, and which would entitle the 
better grades to 50 cents or more. 

Realizing that the farmers can get the above prices if those who 
ean will withhold their cotton from market, we urge everyone who 
ean, not only in Texas, but all over the South, to cease selling at 
once for a less price and co-operate with the Texas farmers in 
their efforts for justice and financial freedom. 





Paper Pulp from Cottonseed Linters. 


chartered with a of $1,000,000 for 
manufacturing paper from cottonseed linters, the Trinity Paper 
Mills will build a plant at Commerce, Tex. 
been organized, and its first mill, at least three being proposed 
for Texas, will have a daily capacity of 20 tons of high-grade 
pulp. Its paper expert and chemist, besides being vice-president 
and manager, is George F. Lull, formerly of Boston. G. A. Bee 
man of Comanche, Tex., is president and J. Y. Webb of Dallas is 
secretary-treasurer. 


Recently capitalization 


This corporation has 
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Chemistry's Leading Part in Civilization 
and in World’s Varied Activities’ 


By Dr. Cuas. H. Herty, Chairman Advisory Committee, National Exposition of Chemical Industries and Editor Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


The alchemist sought in secrecy his philosopher’s stone with 
which to convert base metals into gold; the iatro (drug) chemist, 
who followed the alchemist, purposely shrouded his work in mys- 
tery, thinking that thereby he could practice best his fancied 
wizardry. The chemist of today, however, casts aside these false 
standards, takes the public frankly into his confidence and applies 
in his daily work common sense of the most thoroughgoing quality 
to every problem in which his talents can benefit humanity. The 
outward expression of this modern policy, in which America leads 
the world, is this annual display of the raw materials, the ma- 
chinery and the products of our chemical industries. 

That the story has its popular appeal is attested not only by 
the thousands who thoughtfully inspect these exhibits, but by the 
constantly-increasing space given by our press to matters chemical. 

It is a matter of special interest at the present time to note the 
amount of space devoted to preliminary accounts of this exposition 
by the press of our neighbors in Central and South America. This 
is clearly indicative of a conviction on the part of the people of 
these countries that instead of looking to Germany, as in the past, 
they must now look to America for the products of the chemical 
industries. This great field for export trade can be made perma- 
nently ours if we show constant good faith, high quality of prod- 
ucts, attention to local desires and care in shipments. These are 
better assets than the most elaborate programs of propaganda and 
subserviency to unrighteous political purposes which once perme- 
ated these markets. 


Participation of Railroads. 


The most striking feature of the present exposition is the re- 
appearance of the exhibits by railroads of the natural resources 
along their lines. These displays locate for the chemist hitherto 
unknown sources of raw materials or set forth undeveloped re- 
sources which, singly or in combination, under the guiding sense 
of the chemists, can be utilized to increase the national wealth. 
We are recovering from the blow dealt our industrial development 
by the absurd policy of the recent Railroad Administration, which 
decreed a cessation of such exhibits. Fortunately, private owner- 
ship of railroads takes a more intelligent and progressive view of 
this important matter. Congratulations to those progressive rail- 
roads which have reinaugurated these exhibits! Their example 
will no doubt be followed by many others at the next exposition. 


Authorized Capital and Exports. 


The possibilities for development of the chemical, drug and dye 
industries are indicated by the authorized capital of the new com- 
panies organized during the past six years. These amounts, ac- 
cording to the Journal of Commerce, September 4, 1920, were as 
follows : 


GESEE SE Rene eae ee Cee ee eS ee eer eee $65,565,000 
SE ceeds a cassie btseenaaas Grae pamtnaaen ee a eeneneniecaineceu 99.244,000 
MEN” Havclnlay cen Saaanahacanedealne vasa baer vrs pasa han komad xeTemanIN 146,160,090 
UT Wave bh hens Spins gat aed eee aes bat baebr Cal bar eniacaenwerankeee 73,403,000 
EELS RE A ee ee I IN ETS ern ee cee ee 112,173,000 
a i I ae eer ne een van eenceemeeeeuesee 167,992,000 


In addition to supplying domestic needs, Government statistics 
show that during the past fiscal year our exports of chemicals 
have been distributed in all of the principal countries of the world. 
The total value of these exports was $1,250,000,000. It is of par- 
ticular interest that the products of our young dye industry were 
shipped in quantities whose valuation totaled $24,000,000. 


Need of Legislation. 


We must not be misled, however, by the foregoing figures. Those 
referring to capitalization represent authorized capital, not actual 
capital invested; they represent the confidence of American citi- 
zens in the great future of the American chemical industry. The 





*Opening address by Dr. Chas. H. Herty at Sixth National Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
September 20-25, 1920. 





magnitude of our dye exports is not indicative of a complete, self- 
sustained and well-rounded dye industry, but rather it is the con- 
crete expression of the innate ability of the American to do on a 
large scale that which he has learned to do. Many gaps are yet 
to be filled before that industry is complete. We must candidly 
face the fact that during the past six months there has been a 
decided slowing up in our chemical development. The execution 
of many completed plans for expansion has been postponed be- 
cause actual capital has been timid. Why? 
adjourned in June last without enacting into law any one of those 


Because Congress 


several measures whose purpose was the protection and safeguard- 
ing of those industries which had sprung into being to fill the 
nation’s obvious needs as affected by the exigencies of war. 

A damaging blow has been dealt by our legislative representa- 
tives through their inaction. It is not difficult to imagine the 
satisfaction which this situation gives to those who formerly 
boasted of their domination of us in matters chemical and who 
now openly avow their determination to recover their lost markets. 
To all who have read the revelations of the base use to which that 
former domination was put through corruption of our industrial 
life, and through the establishment of a complete system of espion- 
age which for a long time in a critical period misled public opinion 
and crippled our effectiveness by sabotage made easy, this prospect 
of a recovery of markets can be looked upon only as an impending 
national curse. The warding off of this peril, however, is not diffi- 
cult. The case has been fully presented to the Congress; a great 
majority opinion, absolutely non-partisan in its character, has been 
developed ; the House of Representatives has already acted favor- 
ably, but the Senate has failed to act. Public opinion should 
make itself felt, for the vital interests of the public are at stake. 
and insist that at the approaching winter session of the Congress 
this legislation be completed. If this be done, I prophesy a new 
era in our chemical development which will make the successes of 
the past five years pale into insignificance and guarantee forever 
the economic independence of this country in all lines of chemical 
industry. 

These thoughts apply particularly to our dye industry. Here 
much has been accomplished, progress has been phenomenal, yet 
much remains to be done. We cannot afford to delay the comple 
tion of this industry, for it is too intimately bound up with a vast 
number of our other industries and stands too closely knit with 
that latest development of warfare upon which our country’s 
future safety may depend. It is a short-sighted and ill-informed 
American who is impatient and complains because our dye indus 
try is not yet completely rounded out. 


The Food of the Nation. 


Of the three essential constituents of plant food, phosphorous, 
nitrogen and potassium, nature has abundantly blessed us with 
phosphorus in the form of the great phosphate deposits of our 
Southeastern and Northwestern States, but our efforts to provide 
domestic sources of nitrogen and potassium have proved ineffectual. 

Whatever mistakes may have been made in our past efforts on 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, that industry must be established. 
The use of nitrogenous compounds in peace as a fertilizer and in 
var as an explosive points clearly to the fact that we cannot 
afford to continue dependent for such supplies on ship transport 
from outside our borders. The submarine has demonstrated its 
ability to destroy selected ship commerce, and submarines can ply 
in the Pacifie as well as in the Atlantic Ocean. 


In potash matters we have played a losing game. In the false 
hope of a return to the cheap foreign potash of pre-war days, we 
have withheld that encouragement and stimulation of our domestic 
potash industry which would have assured the full development of 
our own resources, and now we are paying tribute to the extent of 
millions on millions of dollars. Where thousands of dollars have 
been spent on research on potash and its development, millions 
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could have been spent whose total amount would’ not be a tithe of 
the millions we seem destined to pay as tribute unless our policies 
be quickly changed. 


Industrial Research. 


In other lines, however, the progress of industrial research has 
been phenomenal. Conservative estimates place the amount to be 
expended this year on industrial research laboratories, personnel, 
housing and equipment, at $25,000,000. Evidently our industries 
as a whole are passing out of the empirical stage and are realizing 
that the greatest progress is to be made through scientific develop- 
ment and accurate control. On the journey of the American 
Chemical Society to San Francisco, in 1910, I was shown a new 
alloy which at that time had found no industrial application. To- 
day, however, that alloy and similar ones have increased the out- 
put of our machine shops threefold, because with the same number 
of men and the same amount of equipment machines can be run 
three times as fast. It is not difficult to understand how great a 
role this one development played in the rapid equipment of our 
armies during the war. 

And this bit of history suggests the possibility of overcoming the 
present inefficiency of labor through research on improved methods 
of operation of all lines of industry. Increased production through 
greater utilization of chemistry is a phase which America should 
take deep to heart. 


Alcohol Excise Tax. 


In this survey of present-day conditions, may I direct your 
attention to one anomalous situation? Alcohol is one of the most 
important reagents used by chemists. Congress recognized this 
fact in the enactment of the National Prohibition Act, which, 
while providing for the abolition of alcohol as a beverage, never- 
theless made distinct provision for stimulating the production and 
facilitating the distribution of tax-free aleohol as a chemical re- 
agent. And yet a recently enacted law in the State of New, York. 
the very heart of chemistry in America, imposes an excise tax of 
30 cents per gallon on that alcohol which the Congress provided 
should. be, from the Federal standpoint, tax-free. No other chem- 
ical reagent bears a similar tax. That law constitutes a hardship 
upon our industries and our universities, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the State Assembly will promptly repeal such a crip- 
pling and unjustifiable measure. 


Co-operation With the Chemical Warfare Service. 


Now, let me make an announcement of greatest import to our 
country. The Congress, during its last session, in framing the 
Army Reorganization Bill, constituted by an overwhelming vote 
the Chemical Warfare Service, a separate and independent unit of 
the Army, in the conviction that it could thus be developed most 
effectively. At its head the President has placed that brilliant 
soldier, Brigadier-General Amos A. Fries, who led the field forces 
of that service with the American Expeditionary Forces. Upon 
invitation of General Fries, the American Chemical Society has 
pledged the active aid of its 15,000 civilian members in the suc- 
cessful development and prosecution of the work of the Chemical 
Warfare Service. The connecting link between that army of 
15,000 silent workers in the laboratories of America and the 
official service in the War Department will be a committee consist- 
ing of: 


W. D._ Bancroft, Department of Chemistry, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
ek. P. Kohler, Department of Organic Chemistry, Harvard Uni- 


versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. B. Lamb, Department of Chemistry, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

t. C. Tolman, Fixed 
District of Columbia. 

F. M. Dorsey, Nela Research Laboratory. Cleveland, O. 

W. K. Lewis, Department of Chemical Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

L. T. Sutherland, Sutherland Industrial York 
City. 

Bradley Dewey, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge. Mass. 
L, C. Jones, National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc... New York City. 
Cc. L. Reese. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

W. H. Walker, Division of Industrial Co-operation and Research, 
Massachusetts Institute Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Reid Hunt, Department of Pharmacology, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. 8S. Loevenhart, Department of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Julius Stieglitz, Department of Chemistry, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, I. 

Chas. H. Herty, Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
New York City. 


Nitrogen Research Laboratory, Washington, 


Research Co., New 


Pharmacology, University of 


In this list are men whose brilliant work accomplished such 
in the manufacture of gas masks for defence and gases 
for offense. The laboratories of our universities and of our indus- 
tries are both represented. So, too, are the representatives of 
our dye plants included. I count it the highest honor of my ife 
thdt I am to be permitted to serve my country through the chair- 
manship of this committee. I feel no hesitation in pledging to 
General Fries not cnly the united co-operation of the chemistry 
personnel of the country, but also that of our industrial chemical 


wonders 


plants. 

Chemical warfare has come to stay. The effectiveness of gas 
in warfare has been proved by the fact that one-third of the total 
hospital cases in our army were due to gas; its inhumanity has 
not proved itself in the light of history, for of this third om 
medical records show that the very great majority completely 
recovered, a far greater proportion than of those who 
wounded by shot and shell. The fear of tuberculosis development 
among our gassed wounded has been proved baseless. 


were 


This happy outcome as to recovery removes in no wise the 
stigna which will always attach to Germany as the introducer of 
gas warfare. The heinousness of her offense against civilization 
lay in the breach of good faith in international agreement that 
gases would not be used in warfare. By this treacherous initia- 
tive she was enabled to destroy thousands of men of those nations 
who in good faith had provided no means of defense against such 
a means of warfare. America proposes to see to it that should 
her armies ever be called upon to take the field again, which God 
grant may never come to pass, those armies will be furnished 
immediately with the best means of defense which American inge- 
nuity can in the meanwhile devise, and with an abundance of 
gases which will be immediately forthcoming, limited only by the 
resources of our land. These steps will constitute no tax upon 
our people in time of peace, but preparedness along this line of 
warfare will be thorough. 


Co-operation in City Disasiers. 


Co-operation should, however, not be confined to national 
affairs. Within the last few days a terrible disaster has occurred 
in New York city. As a result of the work of perverted minds 
many citizens were instantly killed and many horribly 
mangled. The evidence which would determine the cause of such 
a disaster and trace its perpetrators is largely chemical. The time 
to utilize the chemist in such a situation is immediately after the 
disaster takes place. In the New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society more than 2000 chemists are numbered, among 
them men who are specialists in explosives, in metallurgy and in 
No one of these men, no matter how prominent or how 
immersed in his own laboratory, could as a patriotic citizen 
decline an invitation to serve on a committee advisory to the city 
authorities in such cases of great disaster. Provided with official 
passes through the police lines, they could be of invaluable service 
For such public 


more 


cement. 


through their special knowledge and acumen. 
service they would desire no pay. There is a 
which is lying neglected and which can be quickened into dynamic 
aid by a simple request from the municipal authorities. 


civie asset here 


Co-operation in the Alleviation of Human Suffering. 
Fortunately, the future energies of our chemists are not to be 
confined to increasing the wealth of the country 
There is a higher goal ahead for American 
The normal, 
reactions 


and providing 
means for its defense. 
chemistry. It is the alleviation of human suffering. 
healthy, vigorous human being is a mass of chemical 
which can be called normal. When these become abnormal we 
speak of disease, and disease entails suffering. About many of 
these subtle changes we know little. In blind efforts to 
restore normality we try this and that drug, sometimes with suc 
cess, many times with utter failure. Eminent authorities inform 
me that of the many synthetic medicinals sold by Germany to 
this country only from 3 to 5 per cent have proved of real value. 


our 


We know in general terms the results from the use of drugs, but 
of the fundamental reactions induced by their use we know but 
little. These changes in the body effected by drugs are chemical 
changes, but in their study in the past the chemist has played but 
a minor part, and we have been content to continue the “cut and 
try” process in our efforts to heal. It is now proposed to give the 
chemist the leadership in this his own line of research. But he 
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is not qualified to work out the problem alone, for the conditions 
are very complex. He must be associated with the pharmacolo- 
gist and the experimental biologist. With the focussing of these 
types of mind upon the problems of health, under conditions of 
constant association and adequate experimental facilities, real 
progress can be made, even though slowly, in the alleviation of 
suffering. It is a task worthy of the best efforts of our very 
ablest men. Funds will be required for its prosecution. Fortu- 
nately, the Chemical Foundation, Ine., which, under its charter, 
must spend all above 6 per cent of its earnings on scientific re 
search, sees in this direction the channel through which it can 
best perform its mission. It has, therefore, pledged a sufficient 
amount for immediate use to insure the inauguration of this work. 
It is confidently believed that as the work takes definite shape and 
progresses it will make its own appeal to those generous Ameri- 
eans who have never yet failed to respond to the cause of human- 
ity when convinced that the right way to aid has been shown them. 





Proper Method of Garbage Reduction of Concern to 
Every Citizen. 


By C. O. Bartrett, President The C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Company, Cleveland, O. 


It is frequently said that the United States can furnish food for 
the world, and we have heard that the great States of Oregon and 
Washington can produce enough food for all, and some even claim 
that Texas alone can do it, but last year we imported $1,500,000,- 
000 worth of food products. 

Census returns show that over 50 per cent of our population are 
now living in the cities, all consumers of food. Census returns 
also show that the farms in many States are being abandoned. In 
fact, this is true in most States. 

This year the average yield of winter wheat is about 16 bushels 
per acre, which, at the present cost of farm labor, means an actual 
loss to the farmer, and unless some change is made many farmers 
will quit farming. 

Now, with proper fertilizing this low yield should and could be 
very materially increased; in fact, doubled in many States. Com- 
mercial fertilizer must be used very much more, and one source of 
this supply comes from the waste of the cities in the form of 
sewage and garbage. 

It is said the waste of each person, if properly returned to the 
soil in the way of fertilizer, will produce enough to sustain him. 

The writer does not understand the treatment of sewage, but 
we all realize that the flushing of sewage into the lakes and 
streams has caused more disease and death than from almost any 
other source, and as a sanitary measure it must be taken care of, 
to say nothing of the saving it as a fertilizer to help produce some- 
thing to eat. 

Regarding the garbage waste, of which the writer is somewhat 
conversant : 

First, garbage is animal and vegetable waste matter collected 
from private residences, hotels, restaurants, markets, ete. Please 
note that it is really a food product, and when promptly collected 
causes no bad odors, but if allowed to remain too long a time soon 
decays and will surely smell and become a nuisance while being 
carted through the streets. 

Also please note that it is a matter concerning every single 
person in every city in the United States, and that each person 
should do his utmost to help in disposing of garbage in a sanitary 
way. ’ 

The amount of garbage can be estimated at one-half pound per 
day per each person, varying somewhat in the different seasons; 
frequently twice.as mucgh‘in the green vegetable season of July 
and August as in the winter. In building a reduction plant it 
should be large enough to easily take care of the maximum or 
summer load. Green garbage weighs approximately 50 pounds per 
cubie foot. 

Garbage can be reduced in a sanitary way, causing no bad odors 
or nuisance, and the reduction plant should, by all means, be inside 
the city limits in the manufacturing part, situated on a railway, 
if possible, and in a central location, in order to save long hauls 
in collecting, for the collecting is an important and expensive part. 
and should always be done by the city. 

All citizens should be compelled to keep foreign matter, such as 
ashes, paper, dirt, rags, etc., out of the garbage, and all burnable 





matter should be used as fuel in reducing the garbage. All gar- 
bage cans should be water-tight. 

Garbage has a commercial value as follows: First, grease, 65 
pounds per ton, present price eight cents per pound; second, dried 
garbage, 400 pounds per ton, present value three-quarters of a 
cent per pound. 

Its fertilizing value is 214 per cent ammonia, 4 per cent lime 
phosphate and 11% per cent potash, which makes a very good fer- 
tilizer of itself, using about 400 pounds per acre; or, in other 
words, a ton of green garbage, when properly treated, will produce 
enough fertilizer to fertilize an acre of grain. 

To further illustrate: <A city of 100,000 people will furnish 
enough garbage every day to fertilize 25 acres of wheat. <A city of 
400,000 people enough to fertilize 100 acres. 

If desired, the dried garbage can be mixed with other material, 
adding more potash or more phosphorie acid to suit the needs of 
certain crops. 

The above statements are based upon actual experience and 
performance of many years, and can be verified in every particular. 

As to the question of cost of reducing garbage, this must neces- 
sarily be determined by the cost of building material, labor and 
the cost of fuel. 

As stated, garbage contains from 70 to SO per cent water, and 
to evaporate this large amount of moisture requires considerable 
fuel and expense. 

The writer is aware that there are many different processes in 
the treatment of garbage, mostly, if not all, based upon theory, 
such as making into bricks or treating it with a certain chemical 
and other various so-called systems. Theories do not work in the 
reduction of garbage. 

It is largely a matter of getting out the moisture and extracting 
the grease from the dried garbage. This should be done in air- 
tight reducers. and all escaping moisture should be condensed, so 
that there can be no possible escape of odors and also in order to 
save all of the value of the garbage. Otherwise there cannot help 
but be not only a serious loss in ammonia, but a nuisance will be 
created. 


Florida Road and Bridge Bonds—To Vote on 
Amendment to State Charter and Provide Funds 
for Highways. 


Plans for highway and bridge construction by the State of 
Florida are outlined in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
from H. H. Richardson, campaign manager of the Florida State 
Highway Bonding Campaign Committee, who writes as follows: 

“At the general election in November the people vf Florida will 
vote on an amendment to the State Constitution authorizing the 
State to issue bonds for building and maintaining roads and 
bridges. As the Constitution reads today, Florida cannot issue 
any bonds except for the purpose of repelling invasion or suppress- 
ing insurrection. At the present time there is no bonded indebt- 
edness on this State. If the proposed amendment is ratified on 
November 2, the State Legislature next April will authorize the 
first issue of bonds within the limit of 5 per cent of the assessed 
value of the State, which at the present time approximates 
$400,000,000. These bonds will be issued by each Legislature in 
sufficient amounts that can economically be expended during the 
succeeding two years.” 


Will Triple Production of Baseball Bats. 


Louisville, Ky., September 14—[Special.]—The Hilton-Collins 
Company, manufacturers of singletrees, doubletrees, ete.. who 
about six years ago established a department for manufacturing 
baseball bats, have found that the latter line was: an extremely 
geod one, and have announced plans for erection of a new addi- 
tion to its woodworking plant for the purpose of tripling produc- 
tion of bats from 100,000 to 300,000 annually. Additional land 
has been purchased and work on the new plant will start shortly. 

Louisville now has two large bat factories, the Hillerich & 
3radsbury Co. having been manufacturing bats here for many 
years. That company a few years ago installed a new depart- 
ment, which is making a full line of golf clubs. 
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PORT WENTWORTH CREOSOTING PLANT 


Facilities Established With Annual Capacity for 
Treating 75,000,000 Feet of Timber. 


Operations will soon begin at the Port Wentworth plant of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Creosoting Co., organized some months ago and 
plans then announced. Outlining the enterprise, F. 8. Bishop, 
general manager and treasurer of the Savannah Creosoting Co., 
writes to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

We will probably be ready before November 1. We have yard 
of 22 acres, about 214 miles of track, switch engine and several 
specially designed locomotive cranes; two cylinders, 8 feet in 
diameter by 140 feet in length. These cylinders are capable of 
turning out work at the maximum of 75,000,000 feet per annum, 
but we rate our plant at 50,000,000 feet. We have 120 of our 
own specially designed trams for moving green and impregnated 
timber about the yard. We have two 3807 horse-power new 
Stirling boilers, pumping, vacuum and air-compressing outfits, 
and large, modern concrete tanks for settling and cooling water 
for condensing system. Our plant is constructed of steel and con- 
crete throughout; storage capacity for 2,000,000 gallons of oil, 
and already have a large stock of oil on hand; enough bought 
and ready for delivery to run us 12 months at maximum capacity. 

The plant has been built and constructed by people who have 
already built three plants and who have been in the business for 
22 years. 

Over 1,000,009,000 feet of timber is easily accessible to us, 
und we think that conditions are most favorable for our being 
here for years of active and useful eiort for the community at 
large. 


Plan Re-establishment of Through River Traffic Be- 


tween Cincinnati and Louisville. 


Louisville, Ky., September 11—[Special.]—A new era in river 
transportation is being predicted by traffic men as a consequence 
of the announcement of C. C. Fuller, superintendent of the Louis- 
ville & Cincinnati Packet Co., that after an interim of 25 years 
that company will attempt to establish through river traffic be- 
tween Louisville and Cincinnati. 

Although the definite sailing date has not been fixed, Captain 
Fuller states that the Queen City, now on the marine ways at 
Mound Oity, Ill., where she is being equipped with a new hull, is 
expected to make her maiden trip some time before the middle of 
October. 

Increased railroad freight and passenger rates, according to 
W. E. Rose, general manager of the Louisville & Cincinanti Packet 
Co., is responsible for the establishment of this service. It is but 
a reflection of the movement that is going on all along the Miss- 
issippi and Ohio rivers as a consequence of rail congestion and 
rate increases. 

Mr. Rose states that large model barges will be added to accom- 
modate the freight on the Cincinnati-New Orleans trips. Many 
inquiries from shippers and passengers indicate a disposition to 
again take inland waterways seriously. Bulky freight especially 
is expected to be offered to the water carriers on account of the 
high rail cost of carrying such freight in conjunction with the low 
general value of many products. 





Big Nickel Works for Huntington—Several Million 
Dollars to Be Invested. 


Several million dollars will be invested for additional manu- 
facturing facilities at Huntington, W. Va., for the International 
Nickel Co. of Bayonne, N. J., and New York. This will be a 
three-unit plant occupying a 75-acre site, and W. L. Wotherspoon, 
the company’s consulting engineer, wires and writes to the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD stating general details. 

The 75 acres have been acquired as site upon which to econ- 
struct a rolling mill for monel metal rods and sheets and for future 
extensions. Plans and specifications are being prepared, and will 
probably be completed within 30 days, with preliminary plans by 
Frank I. Ellis, a Pittsburgh consulting engineer, who will advise 
also regarding machinery and equipment of the plant. 


with the 11-inch proboscis. 








Judge Chidsey Presents Evidence to Show That the 
Natural Forces Which Produced the Oil Fields of 
Louisiana and Texas Have Been and Are Now at 
Work in Mississippi and Alabama. 


Pascagoula, Miss., September 11. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I wrote you several weeks ago that the Seacoast Oil Co. had 
struck a bed of shells which I had examined and pronounced the 
Rangia johnsonii, and that the finding of these shells was conelu- 
sive proof that the drill was passing through the same geological 
and chemical conditions as existed in the oil fields of Louisiana 
and Texas. I sent sample of the shells to United States Geological 
Survey for examination, and am enclosing you the reply. It is 
worthy of note that the paleontologist that examined these shells 
and reported on them is a lady. 

Armed with this letter, I now repeat my former statement, and 
challenge all the world to deny it, that the finding of these shells 
in the Seacoast Well No. 1, as in the Delamorton Well No. 1, is 
conclusive evidence that the natural forces that produced the 
great oil fields of Louisiana and Texas have been and are now at 
work in Central and South Mississippi and Alabama, and they 
must produce like effect. 

It is related of Charles Darwin that he once received a letter 
from a correspondent in Madagascar, who said: “According to 
your theory, there should be in this island a moth with a proboscis 
11 inches long, as we have a moon flower whose nectary is 11 
inches long, your theory being that every flower has an insect 
specially adapted to feeding upon it, and therefore fertilizing the 
flower. Now, what will you say when I tell you that no such a 
moth is known?’ To this Darwin replied: “The fact that a 
moon flower with a nectary 11 inches long exists is sufficient proof 
that a moth with a proboscis 11 inches also exists, even though 
such a moth be not known.” 

A European naturalist on reading this correspondence went to 
Madagascar, and after some months of search found the moth 
It had to be, for nature’s laws are 
eternal and immutable, and admit of no evasion; the cause being 
there, the effect must also be there. 

When I was told of the finding of these shells, and before seeing 
them, I stated that they would be the Rangia johnsonii; the cause 
was there, and therefore I knew that the effect must of an inevi- 
table necessity be there also. Cuas. E. CHIDSEY. 


The letter to Judge Chidsey from M. R. Campbell, acting di- 
rector of the United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
is dated September 9, 1920, and states: 

“The shells from Well No. 1 of the Seacoast Oil Co., near Moss 
Point, Miss., taken at a depth of 1250 feet, have been examined 
by Miss Julia A. Gardner, a paleontologist of the United States 
Geological Survey, who states that they belong to the species 
Rangia johnsonii Dall.” 





$4,500,000 Bonds for Water and Irrigation System. 


Bonds to the amount of $4,500,000 have been voted for the 
Wichita Water Improvement District No. 1 to construct a com 
bined city water and irrigation system. This work is to provide 
a water supply adequate for a population of more than 200,000 
during a three-year rainless period, if such should occur, and to 
irrigate 150,000 acres of land. The Wichita Falls (Tex.) water- 
works will be a part of the new system, with Lake Wichita as a 
reservoir, besides which there will be constructed a dam to im- 
pound 14,000,000 feet of water. A diversion dam will also be 
eonstructed. Vernon L. Sullivan of El Paso is the consulting 
engineer for this project. 





$680,000 Contract for Sanatorium Buildings. 


The George W. Langford Company of Louisville, Ky., has taken 
over contract for the construction of eight saaatorium buildings 
for the United States Government at Dawson Springs, Ky., 
amounting to $680,680. The company has also taken over the 
road, bridge and trestle contract from the Dawson Springs Con- 
struction Co., in conjunction with which the work will be executed. 
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Abram S. Hewitt on the Coal Strike 


SOUND ECONOMIC TRUTHS FROM A PRACTICAL THINKER. 


{Reprinted from Manufacturers Record, August 28, 1902.] 


In an interview this week at bar Harbor, Hon. Abram 8S. 
flewitt, regarding the anthracite coal strike, said: 

“You ask whether the time has not arrived for arbitration in 
order to end the coal strike in the anthracite region. I think the 
time has arrived when the plain truth should be told as well to 
the striking miners as to the public from some recognized advo- 
eate of trade organizations as beneficial agencies for the improve- 
ment of the condition of workingmen. 

“For a quarter of a century I have uniformly maintained the 
right and the duty of association both on the part of employers 
and employes. Such organizations, however, must be for lawful 
purposes, and must look to the accomplishment of results founded 
on justice. When claims are made contrary to the fundamental 
conditions upon which society is founded, they must be resisted 
at all hazards. 

“I am quite clear that the claims of Mr. Mitchell and the or- 
ganization over which he presides are in contravention of the 
principles of free government and of the rights of the men to earn 
their living in any lawful way without interference from organ- 
ized labor or organized capital. 

“The unhappy controversy now existing is not based upon any 
reasonable claim which labor can make for shorter hours or bet- 
ter wages. It is true that Mr. Mitchell alleges this to be the 
object of the strike, but, as a matter of fact, it is notorious that 
the real object is to secure the recognition of his national organ- 
ization as an authority entitled to decide upon the rates of wages 
and the conditions of labor in the coal fields wherever situated. 

“If this demand be conceded, it will not be possible for any 
man not holding a union card to secure employment in the coal 
fields. This will amount to a denial of the right of every man 
to sell his labor in a free market. The concession of this demand 
will make Mr. Mitchell the dictator of the coal business and put 
him in control of votes enough to decide the next Presidential 
election. 

“The right to labor is inherent in every human being, and can- 
not be surrendered without the sacrifice of individual liberty and 
of private property. It therefore cannot be arbitrated any more 
than the right of a man to his own home if it shall be claimed 
by an outsider who proffers arbitration. An ofer of arbitration 
is always attractive, but there are many things which cannot 
be submited to arbitration, and among them none is so important 
to the workingman as the right to sell his labor in a free market. 
The operators cannot yield this point without being disloyal to 
the owners of the property and to the workmen who carry on the 
operations. 


a 


x 


“It would be far better to abandon the business of mining 
anthracite coal than to concede the demand of any man or set of 
men to deny the rights of employment and of labor, upon which 
the whole structure of free government is founded and to which 
this country owes its phenomenal progress. In my judgment, 
therefore, the operators are only doing their plain duty in de- 
clining to arbitrate a question which is in the domain of con- 
science and involves the personal liberty of the individual. 

“The only solution of the trouble is for Mr. Mitchell to order 
the strike off without delay. When this is done, if there be griev- 
ances to be arbitrated, they will be promptly adjusted between 
the Joeal operators and local unions. The right of association 
is not in question. This is admitted by both employers and em- 
ployes. What is denied, and properly so, is the power, by the 
issue of union cards, to refuse employment to non-union men, 
and thus condemn them to ostracism, starvation and death. Such 
a result is abhorrent to justice and is fatal to personal liberty. 

“It is claimed in some quarters, and alleged to be the general 
opinion, that the operators ought to resume work without regard 
to the menacing conditions with which the anthracite coal mines 
are now surrounded. Such a position does not appear to me 
to be reasonable. As the owners of property, the operators un- 
doubtedly owe a duty to the community, which is suffering great 
loss from the scarcity of fuel. The right of private property, 








guaranteed by the Constitution, is always subject to the underly 
ing principle that it is to be so used as not to damage society. 

“Any claim of the operators, therefore, that they can do with 
their own as they see fit does not rest upon a sound foundation 
If, however, in the recognition of their duty to the public they 
are compelled to respect other fundamental conditions equally, 
if not more important to the public welfare, they would be false 
to their duty if they should yield to clamor and pressure from 
those who have not carefully considered the consequences of such 
action. 

“There is a principle more important than the obligation of 
private property to subordinate itself to the general welfare. The 
demand of any man or set of men not occupying public office 
to decide upon the conditions upon which labor shall seek its 
living and to make it subject to a license from irresponsible 
leaders, whether representing capital or labor, is, in effect, a 
claim to the power of life and death, and can never be conceded 
without a base surrender of duty to greed. 

“The coal operators, therefore, are not fighting so much for the 
control of their own property as for the right of the citizen to 
labor where he may find employment without interference from 
organizations or men who have no right to control his freedom of 
action. 

“Finally, the claim of the United Mine Workers’ organization 
to control the entire coal industry of the country is based upon 
aun impracticable idea. Very little knowledge is necessary to 
show that the coal regions of the United States differ so much 
from each other that the policy which is adapted to one is utterly 
unsuited to another. 

“Moreover, the various mines differ from each other in condi- 
tions, requiring careful ad,ustment in the wages of labor, and in 
some respects in the hours necessary to keep them in working 
order. All that a national organization could possibly do would 
be to support the claim of workmen who for any reason are dis 
satisfied with the conditions which prevail in any particular loca 
tion or mine. But to call a general instead of a local strike when 
a local grievance is not adjusted in a satisfactory way is an out 
rage of such vast proportions that it cannot for one moment be 
tolerated by a free people. 

“Moreover, in this day of free discussion and the publicity of 
all the facts through the newspapers there is no possibility that 
any coal operator could or would resist demands which are 
founded upon justice. The coal mines are all under official in 
spections, generally by officers who sympathize, and properly so, 
with the miners. Any real grievance, therefore, will not only be 
promptly made known, but will be as promptly redressed when 
the questions at issue are discussed with good temper and free 
from passions which are excited by a general strike throwing 
thousands of men out of employment. 

“The consequences of such strikes are so disastrous, not merels 
to the parties directly concerned, but to the whole community, 
that every effort should be made as soon as the existing strike 
has been called off and the excitement is abated to prevent, by 
appropriate legislation, the recurrence of such calamitous con 
flicts whereby everybody is injured and no one is benefited. 

“The enactment of such legislation will not be attended with 
more difficulty than in the case of other disputes now regulated 
by law and subject to the adjudication of the courts when the 
miners shall realize that they are making war upon their own 
rights, secured by centuries of conflicts and sacrifices, and that a 
present victory will result in depriving them of all personal free 
dom. Such disastrous conflicts will cease to occur, and arbitration 
may then well be invoked to settle local disputes. 

“The hope of the working classes in the future, as in the past. 
for better conditions rests upon personal liberty and the security 
of property. The English-speaking miners understand this prop 
osition perfectly well, but for the time being they are powerless 
in the presence of bad leadership and the state of terror which 
prevails in the coal region, subjecting them to obloquy, violence 
and death, by which unwilling acquiescence is enforced. 

“What is wanted to end this destructive conflict is not arbi- 
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tration, but the stern repression of violence and the assured pro- 
tection of the miners who desire to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. 

“To this protection they are entitled, and the Government 
which fails to afford it is a reproach to republican institutions. 

“The demand for arbitration comes with an ill-grace from a 
leader who began the conflict with an order calling on the engi- 
neers, firemen and pumpmen to abandon their tasks, thus exposing 
If this order had been cbeyed, the re- 
sumption of work would have been indefinitely postponed and the 
helpless victims of this desperate expedient reduced to hopeless 


the mines to utter ruin. 


poverty. ‘To rule or ruin’ is not a policy which commends itself 
to the Amerivan people, who believe in the old-fashioned rule 
that he who demands equity must first do equity.” 


More Good Roads Necessary in North Carolina—Big 
Apple Crop Promised—Corn at Its Best. 


’ 
Asheville, N. C., September 14—[Special.]|—The North Caro 
lina mountain region has fully shared the long rainy season of 
August-September this year, and the roads, except those hard- 
surfaced, have simply gone to pieces and reverted to mud. Forty 
rainy days have brought about a condition which will make for 
hard-surfaced highways. Some of the counties which have suf- 
fered by reason of what is aptly termed the “mud tax” will simply 
be forced to build real roads or else lose a large proportion of the 
tourist travel they have come to look for as a big source of revenue. 
One of these counties has not a penny of debt and has never issued 
a bond, and yet obstinately declines to build any modern highway. 
Another county built a sand-clay highway toward Asheville to 
meet the hard-surface highway out from that city. It boasted of 
this sand-clay highway as the finest in the mountains, but now it 
is ruined, while the hard-surface roads in Buncombe county, of 
which Asheville is the county-seat, are unmarred by all the rain. 
Not in 10 ordinary years would there be such an object-lesson as 
that of this year’s rains. Many tourists went home, some leaving 
their cars, others shipping them home at heavy cost. 


Asheville is developing handsomely, and $500.000 is expended 
this year on new residences. The place has 28,504 people, but in 
12 months 200,000 people have entered it on the Southern Railway 
alone, not counting automobile traffic. In two months 104,000 
came in, and the railway people estimate that 70 per cent of these 
were tourists. Two hotels in the city are planned for 1921; one 
for commercial uses. 


Mrs. Edith Vanderbilt, who sold the famous Biltmore Forest to 
the United States some years ago, and who this year sold the 
model village of Biltmore to Mr. Stephens of Asheville, now sells 
1500 acres, lying between Biltmore village and her noted mansion, 
to Thomas W. Raoul of Asheville and his associates. These new 
owners plan to develop this tract, which lies along a highway, and 
to cut it ap into what are termed gentlemen’s estates of 5 to 10 
with a tourist hotel and an These 
developments mean the expenditure of several dollars 
Dr. E. W. Grove, who owns Grove Park Inn, in the suburbs, and 


aeres, 1S hole golf course. 


million 


whose homes are at Asheville and St. Louis. owns also the golf 
course and a large body of land between the hotel and the city, and 
he will build a boulevard through this property and make along 
it sites for many residences of a costly type. It is part of the 
plan to build another tourist hotel. . 

The new water supply for Asheville is half completed: an 
18-mile-long 13-inch iron pipe line from the Swannanoa River 
high up on the flank of the Blue Ridge, the intake being 480 feet 
above the city. This will duplicate the existing pipe line, which 
supplies 8,500,000 gallons daily. The pipe lines are laid deep 
under the ground, and the water is delivered so cool that not half 
the takers use ice. 

In the way of new enterprises, Asheville has a spoke factory, 
which is a branch of a plant at Piqua, O., and a cannery. It 
needs another cold-storage warehouse, on a great scale, to handle 
apples especially. The mountain towns need many such cold- 
storage plants. The apple crop is immense, and a great deal of it 
will simply rot by reason of the lack of such facilities. Secretary 


N. Buckner of the Asheville Board of Trade estimates that be- 





tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bushels of apples will be lost this 
season in the 17 mountain counties. 

Many choice apples are being stored in a warehouse here for the 
great show late in October. So far, Mr. B. A. Patton, the chair- 
man of the Board of Commissioners of Buncombe -County, has 
grown the largest apples in the State. Some of these are now on 
view, and one weighs exactly 32 ounces and is 17 inches in girth, 
It is of the Wolf River variety, and was grown in the Patton 
or@hard, within a few miles of Asheville. The date of the apple 
fair is October 25-28, and it will give the country a vivid idea of 
what North Carolina can do in this line. The crop is easily the 
heaviest on record, and the 17 mountain counties will contest for 
the numerous prizes and honors. 

The writer has seen a good deal of territory in North Carolina 
in the past 90 days, and is sure the corn crop is at once the largest 
and best ever raised. The number of community and county fairs 
will be so large in the next 60 days as to break all records, and 
these are immensely stimulating. The wheat crop in the Pied- 
mont, while not nearly so large as it should have been, gave a 
more than average yield to the acre, and has been threshed, but 
in the high mountain region the threshing is now in progress, 
while at the same time plowing has begun for next season’s crop. 

The Watauga & Yadkin River Railway, from North Wilkesboro 
to Grandin, 24 miles, is to be sold by the receiver in October. For 
two years it has not been in operation. There were originally 
plans for this road to go across the Blue Ridge from Grandin, 
its present rail head. 





$500,000 Company Manufacturing Commercial Auto- 
mobile Bodies Will Utilize Student Labor. 


Austin, Texas, September 20—[Special.]—It is the plan of the 
Woodward Manufacturing Co., which has just been organized 
here with a capital stock of $500,000, and which has for its pur 
pose the making of commercial bodies for automobiles, box cars. 
ete., to inaugurate a co-operative system of employment which it 
is expected will enable several hundred young men, students of 
the University of Texas, to earn the greater part of their expense 
while attending that institution. 
I). J. Woodward and Sam Sparks. 


The new company is headed b 


According to the plan announced by Mr. Woodward, the stu 
dents will be accommodated in a dormitory on the grounds and 
will be furnished board, room, laundry and transportation to and 
from the University at reasonable rates. They will be given 
piece-work, which will enable them to adjust working time with 
Machinery will be electrically driven, and all ma- 
chines equipped with individual motors. In order to insure that 
worthy students only be given this opportunity, it will be required 
that each worker give enough of his extra time to pay, at least, 
for his board and laundry. The dormitory for the students is the 
one formerly by cadets at Penn Field, government radio 
schocl, constructed originally by the Government. The factory 
has been built immediately adjacent to this building. In speak- 
ing of the plan of the company for employing student labor, Mr. 
Woodward said: . 


class hours. 


used 


“We have an excellent opportunity to utilize a large portion of 
the man-power of the student body of the University of Texas 
and give a large number of ambitious young men the opportunity 
We believe that we can get 
high-class help, and by so doing help the young man to get a 


to work their way through school. 


practical education while he is getting his scientific course.” 


For Export Coal Terminal at Savannah. 


French shippers are planning to build an extensive export coal 
terminal near Savannah, and they are represented by Jules Cablat 
of Paris, who has arranged to purchase a suitable site from Imbrie 
& Co. of New York. The location is four miles above Savannah. 
on the site of the shipbuilding plant operated during the war by 
the Foundation Company of New York. This shipyard had a 
520-acre site, and a considerable portion of this will be utilized 
for the terminal, which is planned to be equipped for an annual 
eapacity of 2,000,000 tons of coal. It is understood that the cost 
of the plant will approximate $1,500,000. 
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Water-Power Development in New England Stimu- 
lated by Coal Shortage. 


William A. Gaston, chairman of the board of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, in discussing the effect of the coal 
shortage on New England industries, says: 


“The serious coal situation now confronting the entire country 
serves to emphasize the importance of the passage, after 10 years’ 
effort, of the National Water-Power Bill. It is distinctly encour- 
aging that a survey has already been started to study the possibili- 
ties of establishing a general system for the generation and distri- 
bution of hydro-electrical power throughout the industrial zone 
between Boston and Washington, D. C. 

“Although our water-powers represent a natural asset of enor- 
mous value, it remained for the extraordinary demands of the 
war and the subsequent disarrangement of transportation to make 
us realize the folly of our continued neglect of water-power as an 
adjunct to coal as a source of power. Every horse-power unit of 
industrial energy now going to waste through unused water-power 
would, if substituted for steam power, contribute in a practical 
way toward a solution of our present fuel problem. In our neglect 
to develop water-power we have shown an amazing disregard of 
the necessity for effecting economies and securing every advantage 
of our resources for meeting industrial competition. 

“The dependence of New England upon industrial development 
makes the question of power of vital importance. Water-power 
represents the one great natural resource with which New Eng- 
land has been favored. A recent report says that the rivers and 
streams of this section are capable of developing more than 
2,000,000 horse-power. There is now going to waste in Maine an 
amount of power which, if employed, would permit Maine to be- 
come one of the leading industrial States. The signing of the 
water-power bill makes possible the immediate development of 
hydro-electric projects which would add 30,000 horse-power to the 
resources of Massachusetts and Connecticut—projects which had 
been held up by Federal control of navigable waters. The serious 
position into which New England industries have been forced by 
the coal situation is aggravated by increased fuel demands of 
public utility corporations. 

“It is impossible that New England can compete successfully 
with other manufacturing districts throughout the world if her 
efforts toward development are to be handicapped by a constantly 
increasing cost of power for the operation of her industries. 
Hydro-electric power development offers a solution of her present 
problem. - Through its development New England may in a large 
measure free herself from the effects of coal shortage and increased 
prices, inadeauate transportation facilities and embargoes. It 
reauires that there be annlied to the auestion of utilizing the 
water-power resources of New England the same foresight which 
New England manufacturers of the past demonstrated in the 
development of the great industries built up along the banks of 
the Merrimac and Nashua rivers.” 





Warehouse Construction Program of War Department 
to Cost $2,000,000. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex., September 20—[Special.]—The ware- 
house building program which the War Department has started is 
on a larger scale than was originally proposed. It is definitely 
stated that the cost of the 37 warehouse buildings that are to be 
erected will be approximately $2,000,000. The work is under the 
supervision of Lieut.-Col. F. G. Chamberlain, construction quar- 
termaster. Designs for the buildings were drawn by Lieut. Her- 
bert J. Schaufele, who is superintendent of construction for the 
Government. 

The quantity of material to be used in the construction of the 
buildings is enormous, and includes 4,500,000 feet of lumber, 30 
carloads or 1.250,000 square feet of corrugated iron for the roofs 
and sides of the warehouses, and 12,000 yards of masonry work. 

When completed the buildings will contain 600,000 feet of floor 
space, and there will be five acres of elevated open space for stor- 
age between the tracks. This elevated space is being built with 
waste dirt taken from the excavation. Zach building will be 
equipped with an.automatic sprinkler system consisting of three 
miles of cast-iron pipe in dimensions of 6 and 12 inches. 

The arrangements provide for a railroad on one side and a 


wagon road on the other of each building, so that supplies may be 
unloaded from the cars into the building and into the wagons or 
trucks on the other side. The buildings are so designated and laid 
out that permanent structures may be put up in their stead at 
any time. 

The original contractor, the Sumner-Sollett Company at Chi- 
cago, is doing the entire work of construction. At present it has 
about 175 laborers at work laying foundations. Grading and 
excavating is being done by Ririe & Montandon of San Antonio, 
who are employing 60 teams and about as many men. This firm 
will also build about six miles of wagon road and a little more than 
tive miles of railroad around the buildings. 

The group of warehouses will probably be known as the San 
Antonio General Supply Depot, and will take the place of the 
rented warehouses now being used by the Government in the 
vicinity of San Antonio. 

The War Department also is erecting large warehouses at Camp 
Travis. It has just placed an order with the Star Clay Products 
Co. of San Antonio for 86 cars of interlocking tile to be used in 
the construction of warehouses. 

The contract calls for 2000 tons, deliveries to commence Septem- 
ber 20. The warehouses are now being erected by the Sumner- 
Sollett Construction Co. 

The plant of the Star Clay Products Co. at Elmendorf turns out 
about 60 tons of finished clay products in a day, according to C. 
W. Martin, manager of the local office. 


Prohibitive Duty on German Potash Desired— 
Development of West Texas’ Briny Lakes Waiting 
on Congressional Action. 


O'Donnell, Texas, September 20—[Special.]—Although practi 
cally all of the briny lakes and basins of this part of West Texas 
have been under lease for potash development for more than a 
year, nothing has as yet been done toward utilizing the potash 
content of the properties. It is asserted that one reason for the 
delay in constructing potash-extracting plants is the fear that 
large importetions of the German product may be resumed, with 
the result that it would be unprofitable to operate the domestic 
deposits. Efforts are to be made by the lessees of these briny 
lakes to have Congress place a prohibitive duty on potash with 
the view of protecting and encouraging the home industry. 

According to the reports of chemists, the different briny lakes 
and basins of the South Plains region of Texas contain potash in 
great abundance. In one basin that covers nearly six thousand 
acres, situated about twelve miles west of here, the potash content 
is more then 12 per cent. The test-holes in this basin are about 
200 feet deep, and the potash is found all the way down to that 
depth and may extend much further. At the time the well was 
drilled near Tahoka, 12 miles north of here, in search of oil, a 
stratum of what was reported at the time to be salt was gone 
through. This stratum was encountered about 600 feet from the 
surface and was 200 feet thick. It is now believed that it may 
have been a deposit of potash. No analysis was made of the 
material. In view of the fact that the potash in Germany is 
profitably mined at a depth of 2000 feet, it is thought that a 
deposit here as near the surface as 600 feet could be easily worked. 

Much interest is manifested here tn the information that a new 
separation process has been adopted and placed in successful 
operation in two potash-extracting plants at Antioch, Neb. It is 
stated that the new process gives that potash a much higher sale 
value on account of its purity; also that it reduces the cost of 
operation. These two Nebraska plants obtain their potash from 
briny lakes which have the same character, but are of less per 
centage than the briny lakes of this region. 

The tentative plans call for the construction of large plants at 
O'Donnell, Meadow and Brownfield for the boiling down of the 
water and the separation of the potash from the earth material. 
It is said to be easily feasible to pipe the potash-laden water from 
the lakes to these railroad points. The briny lakes and basins are 
found scattered about over a territory more than one hundred 
miles square in the South Plains region of Texas. The analyses 
that have been made of the water and solids show that they con- 
tain varions other valuable chemical substances in addition to 
potash. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM OUR READERS 


[Publication in this department of letters from our readers does not mean that we either approve 


or disapprove the views expressed. 


We believe in a full and frank discussion of the mighty questions 


of the hour, for only in this way can the truth be found. Therefore we often publish letters with which 


we do not agree.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


Importance of Protecting and Reclaiming Lands of 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 


C. E. Coiiins, Field Secretary Southern Alluvial Land Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 


You sent a very timely and excellent message to Senator Hard- 
ing urging him to encourage reclamation of low and wet lands of 
the South, a copy of which was printed September 2 in the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD. 


. 

There are 25,000,000 acres here in the immediate lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, largely in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
which depend upon protection from overflow and upon drainage. 
It is an area greater than the combined area of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Rhode Island and Connecticut. While it now is protected 
from overflow and is extensively drained, there is yet a great deat 
in the reclamation way to be undertaken. There still remain 
tracts of thousands of acres which drainage alone will turn into 
farms of richest and greatest productivity, 


There once was great objection to such reclamation work. One 
hears a little of it even now. Many doubted it would be lasting 
and permanent. The nation at large looked upon it as of purely 
local nature, believing the region would be always a region of 
marshes, bad water and poor health. They have gotten the sur- 
prise of their lives. 


The history of the rich valley below Memphis can be cited as 
proof of the wonders of reclamation such as you urge Senator 
Harding to view. Lands once worth a few cents per acre now 
command $300 and $400 an acre. Higher prices are of record. 
The nation’s finest long-staple cotton, yielding a bale per acre; 35 
bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of corn, and so on, grow on this land 
with just ordinary attention. It is, truly, as you remarked to the 
Senator, the American Nile Valley. 


Why, in the last 10 years reclamation of these lands has con- 
tributed to an increased production of $1,000,000,000 in the States 
embracing the lands. And think of the increase in the value of 
the lands themselves! 


It is a region that deserves the most serious consideration, con- 
sideration equally as serious as Senator Harding is urging should 
be given to reclamation of the Western dry or arid regions. 


It is sincerely hoped that your message will make the impres- 
sion upon the Senator, and, in turn, upon others, that it deserves 
and that the region deserves. 


Building on a Solid Foundation. 


M. M. Rocke, Construction Engineer, Sherman, Tex. 


On the reverse side of this letter I am handing you a memorial 
for your study and consideration. This country must go ahead 
and make provision for the future of its population. This will be 
done, if not by organization and in a spirit of fairness, then nature 
will even things up for us. We know the process of nature is cold- 
blooded, and knows no friends. We should know, too, that by 
fairness and equity, tempered with mercy, we can better our con- 
dition with much less friction than if we let nature do so in its 
cold-blooded way. 

The life of any structure depends upon its foundation. To sham 
this foundation means its failure. We may go on for a season, but 
the end will surely come, and if the means by which this end does 
come is not tempered with mercy, somebody will be hurt. As a 
builder of substructures that takes solidness to answer the suc- 
cessful purpose for which the structure is intended to serve, I 
believe I know what a foundation means to any structure. 1 
believe that should a distress appear in the foundation it cannot 
be repaired satisfactorily. It may be strengthened to serve the 


purpose for which it was intended, but the spirit of doubt is still 
there, and nothing but removal of the entire distress will suffice 





to quiet the mind. Just so with our present state of mind and 
unrest. Something has caused this disease to get a hold on us, 
Then, would it not be good common sense to try to cure the cause 
of our distress? We may orate. We may write. We may coax 
and we may threaten, yet it does no good. The cause of the dis- 
ease is still there, and nothing but a cure of this cause will do. 
Then it is up to the American people to study the cause without 
hypocrisy or quibbling and start the cure. 


I would ask you to study this memorial'and publish it with as 
much comment as you wish. Let me say I have the endorsement 
of several prominent men on the memorial, but am not at liberty 
to mention the names now. 


[The memorial to which Mr. Rocke refers calls for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing for “‘The 
Legitimate Profit Law of the United States,” defining what shall 
be a legitimate profit on all transactions. Such a law, if enacted, 
would be cumbersome and burdensome in the extreme, even if it 
could conceivably be enforced. What is needed today is more 
simplicity in business affairs and greater freedom from govern- 
mental commissions and investigating committees. Let us make 
better use of the laws already on the statute-books.—Editor 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD. ] 


The Danger of the Doctrine of Centralization. 
JUDGE CHAS. E. CHIDSEY, Pascagoula, Miss. 


H. Taine, in his “Modern Regime,” in summing up the doctrines 
of J. J. Rousseau, which brought on the Revolution ef 1789, says 
that Rousseau teaches: ‘The individual is nothing, and the State 
everything. * * * Henceforth, whatever he becomes or what- 
ever he may possess devolves on him only through the delegation 
of the social body, the universal proprietor and absolute master. 
All rights must be vested in the State and none in the individual. 
* * *” So far he is quoting Rousseau, and he summarizes the 
results of his teachings in words that deserve careful reading. 


“Installed in narrow brains, incapable of harboring more than 
one idea, it is become a cold or furious monomania, maddened in 
the destruction of a past that it curses, and in the establishment 
of a millenium it pursues, and all in the name of an imaginary 
contract, at once anarchical and despotic, which unfetters insur- 
rection and justifies dictation; all to end in a social antagonism, 
resembling now a bacchanalian orgy of madmen, and now a 
Spartan conventual; all with the view to substitute for the exist- 
ing man, enduring and slowly formed by history, an improvised 
automaton that is to fall away through its own debility when the 
external and mechanical force that keeps it up will no longer sus- 
tain it.” 


The teachings of J. J. Rousseau make for centralization, and 
his doctrines are the doctrines of the Reds of Russia today, where 
600,000 Reds overawe and impose their will upon 120,000,000 of 
people; it is not a government of the majority, but a government 
of a minority. 


Now, when our State Legislatures by their legislation and the 
National Congress by its legislation, and newspapers in their 
editorials, and preachers from their pulpits, and judges of the 
State and National Supreme Court, who by their rulings are 
giving encouragement to the doctrine that the “individual is noth- 
ing and the State everything”’—in short, that the individual man 
has no rights that those in control of the power of making or un- 
making constitutions must respect—are wittingly or unwittingly 
teaching the same doctrines as were taught by J. J. Rousseau, 
and that is Redism, I have no apologies to make for making 
such a statement. 


If those who are so warmly supporting the present drift toward 
centralization had a sense of humor, they would see that cen- 
tralization is like a double-edged sword—it cuts two ways. 
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Thinks We Have Too Many Commissions and Too 
Much Regulation. 


H. G. Kercuett, Delta Machine Works, Greenwood, Miss. 


I have read quite a number of your articles on finance and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and feel that you are on the 
right track, but do not see a suggestion of cure. 

The way to cure this general centralizing of power by the Gov- 
ernment seems to me to be in the repeal of all interest laws and 
re-establishing the right of contract among the people, for if I 
want to borrow money at 20 per cent, whose business is it but 
mine and the man I am dealing with? However, the bankers have 
lobbied a law through most Legislatures in the several States 
making it unlawful to loan money at over 6 per cent, and who 
wants to loan money in small quantities at that rate? None. So 
it goes into some bank, who, in turn, loans it at a higher rate. In 
this State it is 8 per cent. And now comes the Federal Reserve 
3oard and discounts its own paper, the Liberty bonds, 744 per 
cent, and, of course, the little fellow discounts it another 744 per 
cent. Think of a man discounting his own paper, and you have 
the situation. . 

I would think the cure is located, as stated, in the repeal of all 
interest laws and re-establishing the right of contract, or advise 
the people to stay away from banks, where the money is gathered 
up for no other purpose than to break their necks. 

The banks in this section do not care to loan here, as it is more 
profitable to loan call money, so they have lost their efficiency for 
local assistance in the community. Yet it is the small depositor’s 
account that has made it a safe institution, as the big fellow rarely 
carries a large balance. 

As to the Interstate Commerce Commission and its priorities 
orders, like you I am “agin ’em,” if for no other reason it is polit- 
ical, and any attempt to abridge the right of contract between the 
people and the railroad owner through any sort of a board cannot 
but fail in its purpose. Another thing is that old “cock-and-bull” 
story of car shortage, for there is not a day when I cannot look out 
of my window and see the railroad storage tracks full of empties 
of all kinds, and every traveling salesman will tell you it is the 
case everywhere; so it is all bosh. Talk about high prices, high 
interest and discounts, high wages, high everything, I would say 
let the people transact their own business, and it will not be long 
before matters will adjust themselves. 


[We think that Mr. Ketchell is in error as to there being no 
shortage of cars. There is indeed a real shortage of all rolling 
stock, and especially of locomotives to move the cars. There is 
also a shortage of efficient, faithful railroad men, but this situation 
is being remedied, though it will require a long time to do it.— 
Sditor MANUFACTURERS RECORD. ] 


Southern Ports Need Deeper Channels—Agriculture 
Dependent Upon More Complete Development of 
Waterways. 


Mrs. F. R. S. Puriuips, Secretary North Florida Chamber of 
Commerce, Tallahassee, Fla. 

The southern border of the United States is not adequately for- 
tified, and the Gulf ports have always been considered suitable 
for small craft only, principally coastwise boats, with the excep- 
tion of the ports of Mobile and New Orleans. It is the desire of 
our organization to change this, and with this end in view I had 
the recent Pensacola meeting called, and we will hope for great 
results through the Mississippi Valley Association. But we will 
also have an active committee and keep close watch on the prog- 
ress made. assisting in every way possible to get a square deal 
for the Gulf ports and a just share of world commerce. 

The chief need is deeper channels to all ports. All should have 
from 30 to 45-foot channels, so that ocean-going vessels of largest 
size could put into any of the Gulf ports; and especially is depth 
needed so that Government warships might enter. 

The agricultural development of the South will expand with 
the development of waterways. We are particularly interested in 
having the Atlantic-to-Mississippi Canal project accomplished, 
and hope you will recommend that the members in Congress from 
the various States will support Congressman Frank Clark’s bill- - 
H. R. 10919—asking for a survey of the route and recommenda- 
tions as to type of canal. 


The Big Packers and the Public. 
L. D. H. WEL, Manager’ Commercial Research Department, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 


The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD of September 2 contained an edi 
torial unde: the caption “The Big Packers and the Public,” in 
which it is suggested that while the packers are not “guilty of 
one-tenth of the charges made against them,” and are given “full 
credit for having created a handling and distributing system of 
immense value to consumers,” “we still believe that the control of 
so large a proportion of our foodstuffs should not rest in the 
hands of such a small group of people.” 

We appreciate your spirit of fairness when you state as your 
reason for this conviction that owing to “the rampant socialistic 
agitation of the hour, which feeds the fires of Bolshevism by every 
possible means, it is entirely feasible to use the control of the 
packing interests over foodstuffs as fuel to the flame, the evil of 
which would far surpass any economic savings.” 

It is not true, however, that the five large packing companies 
“control” any part of the trade, because they are in keen compe- 
tition with each other. And, furthermore, they do not handle 
anything like the proportion of foodstuffs reported by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. For instance, Swift & Co. is the largest 
dealer in poultry, eggs and creamery butter, and it handles only 
6 per cent of the total amount sold in the United States. Not 
more than 15 or 20 per cent of the trade in these commodities is 
handled by the five large packers. 

Furthermore, the commission reported that the five companies 
accounted for “70 per cent of the livestock slaughtered by all 
packers and slaughterers engaged in interstate commerce,” over- 
looking entirely the fact that the packers sell meat in small 
country towns all over the United States, and that they come in 
direct competition with locally-killed livestock. When account is 
taken of total livestock slaughtering in the country, the five pack- 
ers handle less than 40 per cent of the total supply, as was con- 
clusively shown at the recent Congressional hearings. There is 
nothing alarming in the situation when it is considered that the 
business is done by five companies in competition with each other. 
There are many industries in the country where a single corpora- 
tion accounts for as large or larger proportion of the total output. 

We realize that it is very difficult to overcome the misinforma- 
tion scattered broadcast by the Federal Trade Commission. It 
was with a view to meeting the public halfway that we recently 
gave up certain lines of business under the Consent Decree, 
although we were not legally compelled to do so. We had not 
violated the law in any way. 

We have sufficient confidence in the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people to believe that they, too, will meet us half way when 
they know the facts about our business. It has been our endeavor 
to do everything in our power to acquaint them with the packing 
industry in order to counteract mistnformation and unsound doc- 
trine. 


Cost of Living in Great Britain Continues to Increase. 


London, England, September 3—[Special.]—The American 
Chamber of Commerce in London reports that the cost of living in 
Great Britain is still rising, the index figure on August 1 being 
262, as against 258 in July, so that taking the basis as 100, the 
total cost of living has now risen by 162 points since July, 1914. 

A further rise is expected in the autumn, due to increases in the 
price of seasonal foods, such as eggs, milk and butter, the reduc- 
tion of the subsidy on bread and as the result of higher freight 
rates which will be imposed on September 1, coal being increased 
by two shillings a ton. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has just issued a report which 
seems to bear out the statement that the war-time efforts to make 
Great Britain self-supporting are being relaxed. The report 
records that a striking decrease in the acreage under cultivation, 
the loss since 1917 amounting to 500,000 acres and since last year 
of 228,000 acres. Wheat aereage has decreased by 344,000 acres, 
the total area under crops at present being slightky over 26,500,000 
aeres. 

The world’s supplies of foodstuffs are still insufficient to meet 
all demands, as the American Chamber points out, and until the 
agricultural countries of Europe are able to get back to their 
former production Great Britain, in common with other countries, 
will of necessity continue to look to the United States for the 
major portion of their supplies. 
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‘THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Stagnant Iron and Steel Market at Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., September 20—[Special.]—The iron and steel 
markets continue stagnant, with scarcely a ripple to break the 
monotony. Of course, some business is being done, as there always 
is, but the business is of routine character and is not regular open- 
market business. As shipments are made to customers mills fre- 
quently enter fresh tonnages as a matter of course. As to prompt 
buying in the open market, there is a little, but very much less 
than there was even in July, when the market was regarded as 
much quieter than it had been earlier in the year. 


Consumption Heavy. 


The quietness in the market is attributable to heavier shipments 
rather than to decreased consumption. In a few lines there is less 
consumption than formerly, but that is not the general rule, by 
any means. In not a few cases consumption is increased simply 
because the consumers receive more steel to consume. ei 

The only really conspicuous case of decreased steel consumption 
is that of the automobile industry. Its operations, on the whole, 
are very light, averaging about 35 or 40 per cent of the maximum 
Even the lead- 
ing trade monthly recognizes a decrease in activity from the top 
point of 50 to 60 per cent. 


rate, according to the best information available. 


Steel manufacturers note that a few 
manufacturers have not cancelled orders or instructed them to cur- 
tail or suspend shipments,, but it does not follow that these will 
not eventually pass through the same experience as the others. 
Probably the case is simply that these factories had been behind 
in their orders. The decrease in automobile consumption of steel 
is, however, of very small consequence to the steel industry as a 
whole. It makes a big difference to the hot and cold-rolled strip 
makers and quite a difference to the sheet makers, but theve are 
large tonnage items, like rails, structural shapes and plates, of 
which the automobile industry buys little or none. The automo- 
bile industry at its best could not give employment to more than 
approximately 6 per cent of the steel-making capacity, hence if 
the automobile industry cuts down its operations by two-thirds, 
the steel industry loses business equal to only 4 per cent or less 
of its capacity. 

It is notable that there is very little railroad buying of steel, 
but this does not mean any decrease, present or prospective, in 
railroad consumption of steel. The car and locomotive shops are 
filled with business somewhat beyond January 1 at their present 
rate of operation, with orders for new equipment and orders for 
repair work, of which a very great deal is being done. The rail- 
roads are buyers to the extent of a small tonnage in track-repair 
material, indicating a fair degree of activity in improving perma- 
nent way, terminals and yards and sidings. 

The machinery makers generally are fairly busy, and outside of 
the completion of many rush orders placed last winter by the auto- 
mobile industry they are probably as busy as ever, and with orders 
ahead. The agricultural implement makers are doing quite well. 
Manufacturers of sanitary ware and plumbing goods generally are 
very busy. The demand for bathtubs, has been 
heavy and‘ continuous. 


for instance, 


Construction Work Light. 


Speaking generally, and beyond the individual cases referred to 
above, the manufacturing iron and steel are 
busy, decidedly busy, and likely to continue busy as far in the 
future as one should expect to look. Large construction work is 
light, surprisingly light, when one notes the very large quantity 
of steel being made, but that is no new thing. There is no material 
decrease. There is much more construction work involving re- 
inforced concrete than there is in skeleton steel construction. 
Some observers think this choice is due to the way the steel market 
has been run, with the independent mills demanding and securing 
much higher prices than the Steel Corporation, so that investors 
have been scared off. It is possible, however, that a permanent 


‘ 


consumers of 


change has occurred, and that reinforced concrete has supplanted 
skeleton steel to a greater extent now than it had done before the 
war. The steel industry had a “concrete scare” ten or a dozen 
years ago, but subsequent developments allayed the fears. 
Construction work is light for three reasons—the high cost of 
materials,.the high cost of labor measured by wage rates and per- 
formance, and the tightness of money. Whether just one or two, 
or all three of these conditions, will have to be changed to bring 
about a larger amount of heavy construction work remains to be 


seen. 
The Steel Outlook. 


The present outlook for steel is distinctly blue. The most san- 
guine have no more to say than that they expect the steel industry 
to run on its momentum through the winter or into the early 
spring. They seem to feel that that is a decidedly “bullish” pre- 
diction. There is nothing in the present situation to indicate that 
steel demand is marked for improvement in the near future, and 
with producers and consumers alike operating chiefly on the orders 
already booked, the prospects are naturally for decreased consump- 
tion and production at some time or other, one number or another 
number of months in the future. With the heavier deliveries being 
made now, with slightly increased production and with greater 
picking-up of the steel that accumulated during the transportation 
blockade, some 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons, buyers should be well 
stocked in a short time, if, indeed, many are not fairly well stocked 
now. 

So much for present indications as they can be seen. Experi- 
ence through the various ups and downs the steel trade has had 
in the past shows that the consumption of steel is always surpris- 
ingly large. It is one of the peculiarities of this industry that 
when demand is heavy and mills are running full one wonders 
where all the steel is going, for it is never possible to make an 
analysis and account for all the tonnage, industry by industry. 
Also, when industry generally is stagnant, and no one seems to be 
consuming any steel at all to speak of, the production is likewise 
large. Only once, in 1914, have the steel mills operated for any 
length of time at much below 60 per cent of capacity, and yet 
there have been periods when it did not seem that anyone wanted 
steel. The conclusion dictated by experience, therefore, is that 
while unfavorable conditions should not be ignored or glossed over, 
the one who has the most faith in the future of the industry is 
almost invariably the one who is most nearly right. The steel in- 
dustry has always shown a wonderful power to “come back.” 


Pig-Iron and Coke. 


The pig-iron market continues extremely dull. Consumers will 
not take hold for forward deliveries, while as to prompt deliveries 
they are not under the necessity of buying that existed with many 
of them recently, for the reason that shipments are better ali 
around. Production of merchant iron increased nearly 7 per cent 
from July to August, and the rate is undoubtedly-higher still to- 
day, while furnace stocks are being moved in addition to current 
production. Consumers have made up their minds to postpone 
buying, in the expectation of lower prices, and their delay will 
probably produce the condition they are endeavoring to anticipate. 
Producers recognize that prices cannot advance indefinitely, and 
most of them probably realize that prices are too high at present. 

The Connellsville coke market, the strength of which had some- 
thing to do with recent pig-iron advances, has been softening more 
or less, although there is nothing like a steady decline. At the top 
one could searcely buy spot furnace coke at under $18.50 per net 
ton at ovens, while in the past week some purchases have been 
made easily at $16.50. Many operators are holding out for higher 
figures, but consumers are not buying with anything like their 
former freedom, being not altogether so anxious to clear their 
erder-books by heavy production as they were when the pig-iron 
inarket was advancing. One large coke operator has offered first 
half furnace coke to regular customers at $14, but consumers are 
altogether unwilling to contract at any such figure. They feel that 
they might have to pay it eventually, but that there are many 
chances that they will not, hence there is no use signing contracts 
three months before the delivery period begins. 
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Market for Southern Pig Continues to Show Strength. 


Birmingham, Ala., September 20—[Special.]—The Southern 
pig-iron market continues showing strength, though there have 
been a few cancellations and sales recently in small lots, the aggre- 
gate being under the make. Practically all of the recent business 
is for fourth quarter delivery. A number of inquiries have come 
to hand again, and quotations are firm on a $42 per ton basis, No. 
2 foundry, 1.75 to 225 per cent silicon. No indication is observed 
that there will be a lower price in the near future, and consider- 
able speculation is to be noted as to the Tennessee Cval, Iron & 
Railroad Co. entering. the open market again, two blast furnaces 
to be switched from basic to foundry iron shortly. When the Steel 
Corporation subsidiary was on the open market a few months ago 
sales were being made on a basis of $38 per ton. The cancellations 
that have been noted so far in the South are accounted for in the 
plan of some consumers of placing business when there were fears 
that delivery would not be accomplished, and the orders were dupli- 
cated throughout the district. The original contracts are being 
kept intact where it is found there can be delivery, and others are 
being cancelled. However, there is every indication that the pig-iron 
will be needed to fill requirements. While there has been but little 
iron sold in the last week or two for delivery during the first 
quarter of next year, the sales made prior to this aggregate well, 
and conifort is expressed in the approaching year. Then, there is 
expectation that before the first month of the last quarter is over 
there will be an active market again experienced, and before the 
turn of the year the selling will have extended into the first half of 
1921. Production, despite obstacles, is quite active in Alabama. 
The strike in the coal-mining section of the State is being felt 
some, but so far there have been no banking of fires at furnaces 
and the output at furnaces has not been disturbed. Two or three 
furnace companies have made preparations for any and all emer- 
gencies that might arise, and care will be taken of the regular pro- 
duction for a couple of weeks at least. Ore and other raw mate- 
rial for the furnaces are being delivered quite promptly, and the 
enly apprehension has been concerning the fuel and coke. 


When there is need for a larger production of pig-iron in this 
district there is no doubt that it can be brought about, two or more 
furnaces now being in shape for almost instanter resumption. The 
accumulated piles of iron on furnace yards have been reduced a 
little in the last four weeks, and more will be done during the 
remainder of the year, though it is hardly believed possible to clear 
off the yards entirely. Reiteration is to be heard of the statement 
that some of the furnace companies of this district have completed 
deliveries on contracts taken in some time ago, and at a price under 
the $42 base. This means that the higher-priced iron is now 
moving out. 

Small lots sales have been made recently to consumers in the 
New England States and in the Northwest, and prospects are 
reported as bright for increased business from those sections. The 
little lull in the buying has not caused the least apprehension on 
the strength of the market, and confidence is expressed that there 
will be buying again for next year in quantity. 

Cast-iron pipe plants are still melting considerable iron. Ship- 
ping of pipe is the principal part of the market right now, and 
some healthy tonnage for export has recently left this district. 
New business is in the smaller sizes. The trade is not greatly 
surprised at recent advances in the pipe nor in the change of speci- 
fications. Foundries and machine shops in general in the Birming- 
ham district are well supplied with business, and assurances are 
seen in the prospective business for continued activity at plants. 

The greatest interest in the Birmingham industrial district now 
is the strike in the coal-mining section. The union miners are 
making a desperate fight for recognition and the coal operators are 
more resolute than ever that there shall be no recognition. Dis- 
orders have taken place in the mining section, intimidations have 
been resorted to.in order that the number of men remaining at 
work might be frightened into submission and cessation of labor. 
The tragedy of the past week, the killing of Leon M. Adler, gen- 
eral manager of the Corona Coal Co., culminated in the Governor 
of the State sending troops to the district. Fears on the part of 
the men who want to work will be allayed, it is believed, and there 
will be an immediate resumption of work on the part of many, so 
that the output at the mines will before long begin resuming 
normal proportions. The coal operators are determined in their 
fight against unionism. In other circles there is sympathy for the 
open-shop plan for the district and the State. A proposition of 


Governor Kilby to provide for a State commission which will 
handle labor disputes, and especially the coal-mining industry of 
the State, compulsory arbitration as well as anti-strike, is being 
fought bitterly by the labor forces of this district and throughout 
the State. The bill was presented and administration forces in the 
Legislature called upon to support it. The union leaders took up 
the cudgel at once, and a fight is on. The strike in the coal fields 
of Alabama has attracted much attention, and public feeling has 
been on the side of the operators so far. Coal production has 
deflected some during the past week. There has been a little loss 
felt at coke plants also, but so far no harm to steady production 
is noted at blast-furnace plants. The demand for coke is greater 
than production. Independent companies are still serving home 
territory consumers. The quotations for coke range between $10 
and $15 for furnace-foundry coke. 

The scrap iron and steel market in the Southern territory is 
still firm, the dealers holding their stock for the quotations that 
have been in effect for some little time now. There is enough 
stock in hand, too, to meet any and all demands. Heavy melting 
steel is being held around $24-$25, and local consumers are laying 
in some of the product for future use. 

Birmingham district will be interested in the big chemical 
merger now under way in the East, the Barrett company and the 
Semet-Solvay company having large plants in this territory. The 
merger will take in the General Chemical Co., the Solvay Process 
Co., the Semet-Solvay Company, the Barrett Company and the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. The big plants of the Barrett 
and Semet-Solvay companies in the Birmingham district are oper- 
ated steadily, and handle a very large amount of various products, 
with by-products of coal. 

Pig-iron and old material quotations in the Birmingham district 
are as follows: 

PIG-IRON 

No. 2 foundry, 1.75 . per cent silicon, f. o. b. furnaces, $42; 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $43.25; iron of 2.75 to 
per cent silicon, $44.25 to $45; iron of 3.25 to 3.75 per cent silicon, $45.25 
to $46.50; iron of 3.75 to 4.25 per cent silicon, $46.25 to $48; charcoal, 
f. o. b. furnaces, $55 to $69. 

OLD MATERIAL. 
ns 2d od apenas aipaaiaeahe an to $35.00 
BE A ediidaccnnnscievaosonseesan ube see ..+. 33.00 to 35.00 
NS ciwivinkcccnasasceesanesenseenvesoee : to 25.00 
Heavy melting steel to 25.00 
No. 1 R, R. wrought to 25.00 
kf a ree 3.00 to 35.00 
SN SR ia cs conibn Kewaeaeeuwien to 28.00 
Gl A ceicandacestsuceccatetiwnbonnene 5 to 35.00 
i Ci inno nc seeneneeeacguesenieeusenbnse sunene 32.00 to 34.00 
Machine-shop turnings 11.00 to 13.00 
Re. AO nics ccndchuiansesedcarinb ink hnseliensenns ..-- 11.00 to 13.00 


Tidewater Movement of Bituminous Coal for August. 


August, 1920, established a new record fer the tidewater move- 
ment of bituminous coal. The total dumped at the four North 
Atlantie ports and Charleston is reported to the Geological Survey 
by the Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau as 5,352,000 
net tons, an increase over July, hitherto the maximum, of 437.000 
tons. Shipments of cargo coal to New England increased slightly, 
amounting to 1,048,000 tons. There was a marked increase in the 
local tonnage at the ports and in that for coastwise destinations 
other than New England. Exports rose to a new record 
2,295,000 net tons. 
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Great Activity in Elkhorn Coal Fields. 


Whitesburg, Ky., September 1S8S—[Special.]—Publie utility 
orders on some of the largest coal-operating companies in the Elk- 
horn coal fields surrounding this city, including the Consolidation 
Coal Co., the Logan Elkhorn Coal Corporation, the Elkhorn Min 
ing Corporation, the Elkhorn Collieries Co., the Southeast Coal 
Co. and others, have caused unusual activity in mine operations, 
and more coal is now said to be coming from the main Elkhorn 
field than at any other time in the history of this section. Almost 
every company operating in the territory is going on full time, 
with an ample car supply. As a result, the single line of the 
Louisville & Nashville is taxed to the limit to handle the tonnage. 
Much double-tracking, however, is already under way between 
Typo and Hazard, in the Hazard coal fields. 

Several large new corporations are coming into this territory. 
Announcement was made this week of the organization of the 
Kentucky Coal & Railroad Co. in New York city with a capitai 
of $1,500,000 after leasing several thousand acres of coal lands 
in Breathitt, Perry and Knott counties. Development work wil! 
follow at once. 
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Good Roads and Streets 


North Carolina Preparing to Take Another Forward 
Step in the Construction of Hard-Surfaced Roads. 


By Miss H. M. Berry, Secretary North Carolina Good Roads 
Association. 


Our State Legislature meets in January, 1921, and indications 
are now that legislation providing for the construction of a State 
system of hard-surfaced roads will be the one overshadowing 
issue. The first decisive step toward laying out a State system 
of highways in North Carolina was taken in 1915 when the 
North Carolina Good Roads Association and the North Carolina 
Geological and Economic Survey succeeded in having passed leg- 
islation creating a State Highway Commission, headed by a 
State highway engineer, with authority to co-operate with the 
counties in laying out a State system “connecting by the most 
direct and practical routes all county-seats and other principal 
cities.” With the very small amount of money appropriated for 
this purpose, the Commission could do little more than act in an 
advisory capacity to the county road organizations. However, it 
was a beginning. 


In 1917 legislation was enacted authorizing the State Highway 
Commission to take advantage of Federal aid and “to receive and 
disburse such funds as may be appropriated by the counties, indi- 
viduals or other sources for co-operative road work in the State.” 
Another act was passed at the same session directing the State 
Highway Commission to use the funds collected from motor 
licenses to maintain the roads and bridges of the State, specify- 
ing, however, that at least 70 per cent of the funds collected from 
any county should be used in the maintenance of the roads of 
that county. 


The next decisive step came in 1919, when an entirely new law 
was passed creating a new State Highway Commission, the chair- 
man of which was given the title of State Highway Commis- 
sioner. This law places considerably more power in the hands of 
the State Highway Commission as regards road construction than 
did either of the former laws, but falls far short in the provisions 
for maintenance. It gives the Commission power to lay out a 
State system of highways “connecting by the most practical 
routes the various county-seats and other principal towns of every 
county in the State,” but it does not authorize the Commission 
to take over this system and build and maintain it. The present 
law provides that the selected system shall be constructed in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of the Federal-aid law, 
but makes no direct appropriation for this purpose other than 
that the funds derived from motor-license fees shall be available 
for the upkeep of the Commission and for the construction and 
maintenance of the State system. In the event that the motor- 
license fees are not sufficient to meet the maximum available 
Federal aid, the law provides that the Council of State may issue 
bonds, a privilege which the Council has not seen fit to exercise, 
and as a result the greater portion of the State’s quota necessary 
to meet the available Federal aid has had to be furnished by the 
counties. 


The present law makes it mandatory upon the State Highway 
Commission to give preference in construction to any county or 
counties which may agree to “put up” one-fourth of the cost of 
constructing the portion of the State highway system which will 
be in or run through such county or counties. A second fourth, 
in such cases, must be taken from the State’s construction fund 
and the other half from the first Federal-aid funds available. 
Thus it willbe seen that a great deal-of initiative in road con- 
struction is still in the hands of the counties, and, under such an 
arrangement, the chances are that the wealthier counties will 
have all their respective. portions of the State highway system 
constructed previous to and at the expense of the poorer counties. 
This will mean that we will soon have a lot of county systems of 
hard-surfaced roads stopping at the borders of the richer coun- 
ties—another case of roads that begin nowhere and end nowhere. 





It is expected that at the coming session of the Legislature a 
very advanced step in road legislation will be taken. The North 
Carolina Good Roads Association is advocating that the State 
highway system which had been partially selécted should be ex- 
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tended, taken over, built and maintained exclusively by the State. 
This would leave the counties free to expend their funds and ener- 
gies in obtaining county systems connecting up with the State 
trunk system. The Good Roads Association believes that the 
State system should be built irrespective of county lines and that 
no particular section should be favored in mileage or priority of 
construction. To do this each of the four district in which the 
divisional highway offices are now located should be the center of 
a construction area and, as far as practicable, the same amount 
of road should be built in each division each year. Thus, each 
section of the State would be securing its part of the State high- 
ways at the same time as any other section, and the system in the 
various sections would be completed practically at the same time. 


In order that the State system may be expeditiously built, it 
is advocated that a larger construction fund be provided. This 
fund should be derived from a small ad valorem tax of from 5 to 
10 cents and the issuance of bonds in such amounts and at such 
times as can be economically and expeditiously expended. Thus 
the fund may vary from year to year, depending upon the amount 
of material, machinery, skilled and unskilled labor the Highway 
Commission is able to get together to do the construction work. 


The Good Roads Association further advocated that a complete 
system of patrol maintenance be worked out and put into effect 
at once, so that a mile of State highway, improved or unimproved. 
will be kept in good condition 365 days in the year. It is thought 
that such a patrol system can be worked out whereby the patro! 
man will be given police powers making it his duty to look out 
not only for repairs on the roads, but also to enforce such speed 
and other regulations as may be made for the protection of the 
roads and the traveling public. For a maintenance fund tl! 
Association advocates the use of the motor-license fees plus, if 
necessary, a small tax on gasoline. It is believed that the cos! 
of maintaining the roads should be borne largely by the motorist 
and the automobilist, but the cost of construction should not }y 
borne by him alone, as under the present law. 


The efforts of the Good Roads Association will be redoubled 
from now on in the hope of creating such an overwhelming senti 
ment for a State system of highways that the Legislature will 
feel constrained to enact the necessary legislation. 





Idle Railroad Checks Highway Construction. 


Martin Walsh of Nashville, Ark., has been appointed by the 
Federal Court at Fort Smith to be receiver of the Memphis, Dallas 
& Gulf Railroad, running from Hot Springs to Ashdown, Ark.. 
113 miles. Mr. Walsh is vice-president and general manager of 
the company, and he is directed by the court to recommend, after 
an investigation. as to which part of the road can be operated 
without loss. At present operations are suspended, as previously 
noted, the running of trains having ceased on September 4, when 
a walkout of the employes took place because of a cut in pay. 
Efforts are being made to obtain a resumption of train service. 
especially as construction of several highways is dependent upon 
getting regular supplies of gravel from a deposit on this road. 
Harry Conway of Texarkana, who has contracted to supply mate- 
rial to the road builders, is reported to have assured the court that 
he would guarantee the railroad against loss if he was given train 
service between Ashdown and Murfreesboro. There are claims 
against the line for $203,421.88. 


Mexican Railroads Being Cleared of Wrecked Engines 
and Ruined Equipment. 


Monclova, Mexico, September 16—[Special.]—One of the Jarg- 
est junk piles of railroad equipment, machinery and materials that 
probably was ever accumulated outside of the war areas of France 
is located here. It covers an area of 100 acres, and represents, in 
part, the destruction that was wrought during the long period of 
revolution and banditry. The concentration of this junk has been 
going on for some time. Gradually the divisions of the National 
Railways of Mexico in this part of the country are being cleared 
of the wrecked engines, cars, twisted rails, steel bridge beams and 
other materials and hauled here and placed in the huge pile. It is 
likely that later on it will be sold for a nominal sum. 
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RAILROADS 


Railroad Terminal Plans at Oklahoma City. 


Rearrangement of tracks and other terminal facilities of the 
Sante Fe, the Rock Island and the Frisco railroad systems at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., are under consideration there by the city 
authorities and officials of the several lines. The Santa Fe and 
the Rock Island systems have presented plans for elevating their 
tracks through the central part of the city, and the Rock Island 
included with its proposition a plan to build a new station to cost 
about $750,000, the structure to be nine stories high and to have 
the five upper stories for rent as offices. The cost of track eleva- 
tion for this system is estimated at $1,500,000. The Frisco has 
suggested a station and a hotel. The city planning commissioners, 
it is stated, incline to erect a union station for all three roads 
mentioned, but there are other railroad companies yet to submit 
their views. The track elevation outlined by the Rock Island 
includes masonry retaining walls for an embankment on which 
the tracks are to lie, this ranging from 5 to 18 feet in height. 
Concrete and steel bridges are proposed to cross the streets. It 
is observed that for the Rock Island lines it would require at 
least five years to carry out its improvement plans if they are 





accepted by the city. 


Western Maryland’s Terminal Improvements, Etc. 


An application made to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Western Maryland Railway Co. for a loan of $1,372,800 
is with the purpose of making important improvements to the 
coal terminal of the road at Port Covington, Baltimore, Md., and 
to enlarge the yards at Connellsville, Pa., besides providing for 
the purchase of 20 large freight engines. 

The work at Port Covington will include the installation of 
improved unloading and trimming machinery for handling coal 
so that ships may be loaded simultaneously on both sides of the 
coal pier. This will speed up the use of coal cars, permitting 
their early release for return to the mines. Dredging for a deeper 
water approach is also to be done at the pier and between the 
pier and the new channel. Another of the improvements to be 
made at Port Covington, and noted recently in the MANUFAC- 
TURERS REcORD, is the installation of a huge car dumper, a ma- 
chine which picks up a loaded coal car and dumps its contents 
by means of a sort of funnel directly into a ship. 





New Equipment. 


Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana, in addition to 
building 12 large freight engines at Algiers, La., as lately noted, 
will also build or buy 250 ballast cars, 250 automobile cars, 10 
steel baggage cars, 20 steel passenger cars and 10 switching loco- 
motives. A locomotive crane and a ditcher and spreader will also 
be acquired. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is reported to have ordered from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 500 steel underframe refrigerator 
ear bodies. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, it is reported, has ordered from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 1000 hopper car bodies of 5714 tons ¢a- 
pacity. 

Western Maryland Railway has ordered 20 large freight locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Works, Philadelphia. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad has ordered 5 Mikado type locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Co. 

Illinois Central Railroad has ordered 20 suburban passenger 
cars from the Pullman Company, Chicago. 


Wants to Abandon Its Line. 


A dispateh from Washington says that the Alabama & Missis- 
sippi Railroad Co. has requested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to allow it to abandon its line, which is about 75 miles 
long from Vinegar Bend, Ala., to Leakesville, Evanston, Moss 
Point and Pascagoula, Miss., upon the allegation that it has been 
operated at a heavy loss for some time. N. E. Turner of Vinegar 
Bend is president and general manager. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE GETS $6,000,000. 


Other Government Loans to Lines Also Approved by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a loan of 
$6,073,400 to the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. to aid it in 
various ways as follows: Purchase of refrigerator cars, $1,058,- 
000; additions and betterments to promote traffic movement. 
$750,000, and to assist in meeting maturing obligations this year 
totaling $8,248,000. The company will have to finance $3,982,600 
to meet the loan of the Government. 

The Commission also approved a loan of $896,925 to the Termi 
nal Railroad Association of St. Louis, Mo. This includes $519,175 
for additions and betterments and $377,750 to aid in meeting 
maturing obligations. 

The Paris & Mount Pleasant Railroad, R. M. Wortham of 
Paris, Tex., receiver, was authorized to issue $100,000 of re 
ceiver’s certifieates at 8S per cent for a term of one year. The 
proceeds are to be employed to make repairs to the road, the 
stations and the equipment. 


Houston to Texas City. 


The Houston, Bay Shore & Texas City Traction Co., which has 
just completed its organization at Houston, Tex., with offices at 
621 Binz Building, proposes to build immediately 16 miles of line 
from Houston as far as the San Jacinto Battlefield. The road is 
eventually to be extended to Texas City, 54 miles altogether, 
according to the announced plans. The route is from Houston via 
Harrisburg, Pasadena, the San Jacinto Battlefield, La Porte and 
Sylvan Beach, Bay Shore Park, Red Bluff, Seabrook, Kemah and 
Clifton by the Sea, to Texas City, from which point Galveston is 
to be reached by ferry. Bids have been invited to grade the first 
section noted. 

The officers elected are: President, Ed. Kennedy; vice-presi- 
dent, R. A. Bond; treasurer, S. D. Simpson; secretary, J. M. 
Wilson; all of Houston, excepting Mr. Simpson, who resides at 
Harrisburg, nearby. The directors include the officers, excepting 
the secretary, and 15 other business and professional men. 


Railroad Notes. 


The sale of the Bryan & Central Texas Interurban Railway to 
Sam Wexler for $250,000 cash is reported from Fort Worth, Tex., 
the road haying been put up at auction by Guy Graham of Hous- 
ton, master in chancery. It is 25 miles long from Bryan, Tex., to 
College, Stone City, Whitaker and other points. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway, according to a report from 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., is elevating the track of its Cairo branch out 
of Poplar Bluff at a cost of more than $225,000, so as to place 
the line higher than the levees of the drainage district. 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$1,000,000 of receivers’ certificates at 6 per cent, the proceeds to 
be employed for operating purposes. 

A report from Muskogee, Okla., says that H. L. Tabor has been 
elected vice-president and general manager of the Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railroad to succeed H. C. Ferris, 





Eppa Hunton Elected Executive. 


The election of Eppa Hunton to be president of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. took place last week at a 
meeting of directors in New York, this action filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Wm. H. White some time ago. 


Daily Output 3000 Tons of Coal. 


West Virginia operators have organized a $1,000,000 company 
for extensive coal-land development near Huntington, W. Va. 
2750 acres having been purchased. They will install equipment 
for a daily output of 3000 tons of coal, and the machinery will 
include an electric power system. G. EF. Eary of Ritter, W. Va.. 
is engineer in charge. The Mountain State Coal Corporation is 
the name of the new company, and its officers are C. T. Benton, 
president; F. M. Livesey, vice-president; R. B. Campbell. secre- 


tary-treasurer, all of Huntington. 
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TEXTILE 


South Carolina Cotton Mill Progress. 


Interesting facts and figures regarding the textile manufacturing 
industry of South Carolina are contained in the mid-year report 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture at Columbia, 8. C. This 
report details the progress of cotton milling in that State, includ- 
ing important data from which are quoted the following state- 
ments: 

“The value of product of cotton mills increased $52,950,205 for 
the year ending August 22, 1920. The increase in capitalization 
during that period was $30,856,346. The increase in the amount 
invested was $22,268,864. Other increases during the year were: 
Spindles, 49,762 ; looms, 671; number of bales of cotton consumed, 
13,152 ; tons of coal, 4412; persons employed. 4458, of whom 3206 

‘were white males; mill village population, 5250. 

“Horse-power by water increased 1687; horse-power by steam 
decreased 3113; horse-power by electricity generated by water, 
3960; horse-power electricity generated by steam, 8053. A total 
net gain of 10,687 horse-power, or nearly 7 per cent. 

“The amount of electric power generated by steam has grown 
from 11,775 horse-power in 1914 to 14.987 in 1919 and to 23.040 
in 1920. In fact, it has nearly doubled since 1918. The amount 
of hydro-electric power has increased from 68,598 in 1914 to 93,697 
horse-power in 1920, a considerable development. The amount of 
steam power applied directly and not converted into electricity 
was 72.231 horse-power in 1914; 64,853 in 1919; 61.740 in 1920. 
This was the most considerable power factor in 1914, but is a 
poor second now and in a few more years will be replaced by elec- 
tricity produced by steam. The total horse-power in 1914 was 
176,008, and in 1920, 207,474. 

“Number of white males employed was 31,116 in 1914. During 
the war period the number decreased to 27,757 in August, 1918. 
The number now employed is 32,534, showing an increase in the 
last year of 3206. This is about normal compared with pre-war 
figures, and does not indicate that men are leaving the farms to 
work in the mills. There are 959 more white females employed 
than there were a year ago, 291 more negro males and 102 more 
negro females. The number of white females at work in mills in- 
ereased from 15,218 in 1914 to 15,560 in 1917, and this is just 100 
more than were employed in 1920, showing that this class of help 
also is normal. 

“The total population of the mill communities in 1914 was 120,- 
960; in 1919 it was 129,616, and in 1920 it was 134,866. There 
are no children under 14 years of age working in the mills, being 
prevented by State laws. The total number of children in the 
mills, 14 to 16 years of age, was 3756 in 1919 and 3721 in 1920. 
There were 98 fewer boys and 68 more girls. In 1914 the number 
of children in the mills was 8380, of whom 3435 were under 14. 
This statement shows a marked change in that particular. 

“The increase in capitalization since 1914 was from $73.027,- 
486 to $110,875.197, or 49 per cent, and an increase of $30.856,346 
since 1919 is 371% per cent in 12 months. ~The actual amount in- 
vested correspondingly increased from $89,171,000 in 1914 to 
$132.871.000 in 1920, or 48 per sent. The increase of $22,268,864 
since 1919 is 20 per cent in 12 months. 

“The value of the annual product was $84.609,1¢4 in 1914, and 
has increased to $262,881,443 in 1920, or 211 per cent. The in- 
crease for 12 months over 1919 was $52,950,205, which is 25 per 





cent. 

“The number of spindles increased from 4,620,865 in 1914 to 
4,997,406 in 1920, or a net gain of 375,641, or S per cent. The 
increase in the year was 49.762. There was a net increase of 671 
looms during the year and 5150 since 1914. A total increase of 12 
per cent in horse-power is shown since 1914, and coal consumption 
of 219 per cent. The increase in annual consumption of cotton 
was 21,936 bales since 1914, or 2.6 per cent. The increase in cot- 
ton consumed was 13,152 bales over 1919 figures.” 


Textile Mill Notes. 


M. T. Hammett of Tryon, N. C.; P. N. Hood of Lynn, N. C., 
and J. R. Pentress of Raleigh have incorporated the Hammett 
Mill with $100,000 capital. 

An increase of capitalization to $1,500,000 has been announced 
for the Brogon Mills of Anderson, S. C. 





Tubize Artificial Sik Co. Plans. 


Active preparations have begun at Hopewell for the mill of the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, whose plans were detailed 
recently in the MANUFACTURERS Recorp. A. Everarts, genera] 
manager of the parent company in Belgium, is at Hopewell in 
charge of construction and expects to be ready for manufactur- 
ing silk by January, about 1500 women to be employed. These 
American operatives will be instructed by American girls who 
will go to Belgium, where they will learn the processes incidental 
to the manufacture of Belgium artificial silk in the parent com- 
pany’s big mill at Tubize, returning to America by the end of the 
year. ‘The operatives leaving for Europe are under the manage- 
ment of the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, which wil! de- 
fray expenses, besides paying regular salaries to this force. In 
order that high-class labor may be attracted to the Virginia 
plant, the Tubize management will provide complete facilities at 
Hopewell. There will be dormitories, clubhouse, theater, tennis 
courts, dance hall, ete. 

The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America has purchased 250 
acres of land, 350 houses and 7 dormitories at Hopewell. <An- 
other building is to be erected, 600x286 feet, of brick and steel, 
for the mill. In this will be installed the equipment of machinery 
for manufacturing artificial silk based on cotton cellulose. This 
American branch has organized with an initial capitalization of 
$5,000,000, and Emile Bindschedler is manager, with offices at 
487 Broadway, New York. Meigs, Bassett & Slaughter of Phils 
delphia are the company’s engineers. 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report of September 17, 1920, Col. Henry G. Heste: 
secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that the 
amount of cotton brought into sight during 48 days of the season 
was 656,645 bales, an increase over the same period last year of 
29,500 bales. The exports were 256,119 bales, a decrease of 
355,289 bales. The takings by Northern spinners were 87,31: 
bales, a decrease of 137,984 bales; by Southern spinners, 306,374 
bales, an increase of 8667 bales. 








Commendations, Kicks and Comments 


He Has to Have It. 
G. B. Lipscoms, Contractor and Builder, Newport News, Va.— 
Enclosed please find check. I am compelled to have the MANuUFAC- 
TURERS RecorD. I never saw a cleaner or better paper in my life 


Public Men Need Foresight and Wisdom. 

FULTON CoTTON MILL Co., Athens, Ala.—Enclosed you will please 
find our check for $6.50, covering renewal of our subscription to 
your magazine. 

We wish to express our approval of the stand you have taken on 
the various questions of the hour, and only wish that a few of our 
men in public life were endowed with your foresight and wisdom. 








Real Estate Hurt by Tight Money. 

J. V. PALMER, Edward Palmer & Co., Waynesboro, Va.—The real 
estate business has been hurt worse by the banks tying up money, 
in our opinion, than any other business. That is certainly the case 
in this section. There are no buyers circulating except those that 
live in this immediate vicinity, and they are so badly hampered in 
getting money that it is hard to make sales, 

We value your magazine as a great asset to our business and 
certainly want to continue the subscription, 


Grave Respensibility Upon Newspapers. 

WINFIELD P. JONES, Payne & Jones, Atlanta, Ga—I am enclosing 
you my check for $6.50, covering subscription to the MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD. 

Although I am a professional man, I have found your magazine 
not only of great interest, but one of the greatest moral forces in 
the South. 

There is, as you so well say, a spirit of unrest in the land. This 
spirit invades all ranks and all classes and is menacing to the 
stability of our institutions. I trust that the good work you are 
doing can be continued, and that other strong magazines, papers 
and periodicals can be induced into the cause of good government 
and sound business, through your example, to oppose the weight of 
their influence to the propaganda that is being spread and to the 
prevailing unrest. 
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MECHANICAL 


Electric Industrial Truck and Trailer. 


An unusual and recent installation of an electric industrial 
truck is displayed in the accompanying illustration, which shows 
a standard “Karry Lode” truck equipped with an all-steel body 
designed to dump the load over the end of the vehicle; the body 
is of 40 eubie feet capacity. The installation was made at the 
Edgewater (N. J.) plant of the General Chemical Co., and it is 
used for handling coal. It is stated that such mounting is pos- 








TRUCK WITH DUMP BODY. 

sible only upon an electric industrial truck when it is so designed 
that the platform does not have to be raised to gain access to the 
battery. It is further noted that this feature is peculiar to this 
make, which employs an all-steel platform that also constitutes 
the frame of the truck, while the storage battery operating the 
truck is suspended on heavy adjustable chains beneath it. Thus 
the battery can be dropped when desired without disturbing the 
load. All other features which distinguish these trucks are em- 
bodied in this special equipment. 

Another product from the same manufacturers is a trailer to 
be used with their industrial tractors. It follows very closely the 


: & 











TRAILER FOR INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR, 


all-steel design and construction which distinguish all of these 
models of industrial trucks, ete. The all-steel diamond-grid plat- 
form also forms the frame. It is of heavy steel plate, strengthened 
on both ends by cast-steel bumpers identical in form and con- 
struction with those used on the company’s standard trucks. The 
axles are riveted directly to the platform, and the king pins are 
bronze bushed, with spindles of 14-inch diameter and of chrome 
nickel steel. The special coupling of this make and pattern per- 
mits instant coupling and uncoupling of trailers and release from 


the tractor, yet fully secure when in use. Spoked wheels, mounted 
on Hyatt roller bearings and having 16x3% inches solid-rubber 
tires, are employed. 

These trucks, tractors and trailers are made by the Karry-Lode 
Industrial Truck Co., Inc., 98-100 Nott avenue, Long Island City, 
New York. 


FOREIGN NEEDS 


(The MANUFACTURERS RecorpD receives many letters from abroad asking for infor 
mation about American goods. and others, from men who wish to represent American 
houses. Without assuming any responsibility for these concerns, we publish a sum 
mary of the foreign letters of inquiry from week to week. 


Chemicals, Drugs, Laboratory Supplies. 
S. A. NOVELLAS, Barcelona, Spain.—I am interested in the importa 
tion of American goods, preferably those concerning the chemical 
industry, drugs and laboratory supplies. 


Cloth. 

MICHELSEN & Company, S. A., San Pedro 370 Altos, Lima, Peru. 
We are interested in representing directly American cloth manufac 
turers. At present we are not interested in machinery or any other 
American products, but will try to add these to our lines in the 
future. We desire a list of names of manufacturers. Correspondence 
in Spanish suggested. 

Moving-Picture Equipment. 

GASTON JANSSENS, 159, Avenue du Margrave, Antwerp, Belgium. 
We are interested in the importation in Belgium of moving-picture 
machinery sets; films, blank and printed; electro-generating units, 
and everything pertaining to the moving-picture industry. We are 
also in a position to export to America floor tiles and wall tiles, and 
shall be glad to know of any firms in America who might be inter 
ested in the importation of these products. 


India’s Demand for Piece Goods. 

SHrOFF BROTHERS, Serai Road, Karachi, India.—In the excerpt from 
a letter of this firm that appeared in the MANUFACTURERS REcORD 
of June 24, it was inadvertently stated that the importations of piece 
goods annually made by India amounted to about 57,000,000 rupees or 
about $25,000,000. This should have read 570,000,000 rupees (57 crores) 
er about $250,000,000. It is believed that Americans can better compete 
in piece goods than any other country, because they also produce the 
raw cotton. 


Foodstuffs, Raw Materials, Machinery. 
INTERNATIONAL Export & Import Co., Lrp., Vienna, Austria. 
We are interested in the import of all kinds of American goods 
which find a market in Central Europe, such as foodstuffs, raw mate 
trial, machinery, ete., and in the export of every article which can 
be sold in the United States. We shall from time to time request 
the names of suppliers of different goods we are in need of. In 
the meantime, we desire to get in touch with American houses 
who wish to enter into relations with a first-class house of Central 
Europe. Our firm was founded in 1918 by the amalgamation of 

three of the largest Vienna export and import houses. 


Metals, Piece Goods, Watches, Etc. 

JONES, Kay & Company, Nos. 36 and 38 Queen's Road, Central, 
Hong Kong, China.—We desire to import American products, includ- 
ing metals in sheets, bars, rods, wire and ingots, ete.; piece goods, 
cotton and woolen, plain, figured and fine cloths; hardware sundries, 
provisions, sole leathers, leather of all descriptions, paper, watches, 
clocks, electrical materials and instruments, and other general mer 
chandise. We also export all Chinese produce. We specialize in the 
importation of metals, piece goods and watches. Our business is that 
of general merchants, importers and exporters, commission agents, 
and manufacturers representatives. 


Resumption of a Large Steel Plant. 


Wheeling, W. Va.. September 1S—[Special.]—Plans are under 
way this week for the resumption of operations at the large plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., just across the river from .this city, the 
plant having suspended work several months ago because of inabil- 
ity to secure raw material and sufficient cars to transport its 
product. Approximately 1200 men are normally employed at the 
Carnegie plant, and it is estimated that about half that number 
will be at work the first of the week. When operations were sus- 
pended about 1000 operatives sought employment elsewhere pend- 
ing a resumption of operations. 
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Construction Department 








EXPLANATORY. 
The MANUFACTURERS RecorpD seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by 


value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


direct daily correspondence. Further facts of news 
We appreciate having our 


DAILY BULLETIN. 
The Daily Bulletin of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD is published every business dgy in order to give 


the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises | ‘ ea e 
It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all | creased capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 
others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of | 


organize1 in the South and Southwest. 


established enterprises. ‘The subscription price is 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 


Ala., Montgomery.—State Highway Comsn. 
of Alabama; build bridge over Tallapoosa 
River near Judkins Ferry on State Trunk 
road, between Montgomery and Wetumpka; 


two 175-ft. and two 20-ft. steel spans; 416 ft. | 


concrete approaches; 558,000 Ibs. structural 
steel; 188,000 Ibs. reinforcing steel; bids until 
Oct. 19; W. S. Keller, State Highway Engr. 


(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc- 
tion.) 
Ark., Fayetteville. — Washington County 


Commrs., B. F. Campbell, Judge; erect 3 


bridges; 170x16 ft., 80x12 ft. and 100x12 ft.; | 


$36,000 ; will let contract. 

Fla., St. Augestine.—St. Johns County Com- 
missioners, Obe P. Goode, Clk.; erect bridge 
across North River to North Beach; contract 
let; Goold T. Butler, Engr. 
to vote on bonds.) 

Ky., Dawson Springs. — Government; con- 
struct bridges, trestles and and roads; con- 


Dawson Springs, and Geo. W. Langford Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Md., Brentwood.—Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
H, A. Lane, Chief Engr., Baltimore; build 
bridge; will let contract. 

Miss., Jackson. — Himds County Supvrs.; 
construct bridges and roads; vote Oct. 1 on 
$1,000,000 bonds. 


Okla., Holdenville.— Hughes County Com- 
missioners; construct bridges and roads in 
Banard Township; vote on $7500 bonds. 


8. C., Darlington. — Darlington County 
Supvrs., W. C. Gandy; build 4 concrete 
bridges; 26,087 lbs. steel reinforcement; 


19.676 mi. MecBee-Florence road; Federal-aid 
Project 61; bids until Oct. 7; W. S. Lewis, 
Div, Engr., Florence, S. C. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


8S. C., Summerton.—Santee River Bridge Co. 
organized; capital $500,000; Charlton Du 
Rant, C. M. Davis; both Clarendon, S. C.; 
L. D. Jennings, R. B. Belser; both Sumter, 
S. C.; P. A. Parler, Orangeburg, S. C.; erect 
steel bridge and causeway across Santee Riv- 
er 3-ft. above high water; $500,000; F. H. 
Murray, Engr., Columbia, 8. C. (Lately 
noted.) 


Tex., Del Rio.—Val Verde County Commrs. ; 
build $80,000 bridge across Pecos River; four 
150-ft, steel spans, concrete piers and abut- 
ments; accompanying improvements $200,000; 
G. M. Jowers, Engr. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Tarrant County Commrs., 
W. E. Yancy, Auditor; build 54-ft. reinforced 
concrete bridge over Little Bear Creek on 
Grapevine-Cardinal Rd. ; 61-ft. reinforced con- 
crete bridge over Big Creek on Keller-Car- 
dinal Rd.; bids until Sept. 27. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


(Lately noted | 


$20.00 per year. 


, W. Va., Spanishburg. — Mercer County 
| Commrs., Lowery G. Bowling, Clk., Princeton, 
| W. Va.; build 40-ft. span conerete girder 


bridge across Rock Creek; bids until Sept. 
| 25; Elmer C. Barton, County Road Engr.; 
| rejected bids. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


previous 


| Canning and Packing Plants. 


Fla., Fort Pierce.—Florida Citrus Exchange ; 


| erect fruit-packing plant; daily capacity 4 to 


6 carloads; purchased site. 


| M. Childers, Prest.-Megr. ; 
corrugated-iron building; day 

chased copper kettles, peelers, 
belting and shafting; install 
steam press, filling and labelling machines; 


construct 80x60-ft. 
labor; 


Machinery Wanted—Press; 
Labelling Machines.) 


| malade. (See 

Filling Machines; 
Gregory De Reyna, Prest.; Milton F. De 
Reyna, both New Orleans; Eugene 
Diers, Treas, Arabi; establish slaughtering 


Secy. ; 


proof building and 75x43-ft. mill-construction 
building; install independent 
power unit for light and power refrigerating 
plant; can fresh meat and food products; 
| Packers’ Architectural & Engineering Co., 
Archt.-Engr., Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
(Previously noted under New Orleans.) 

Md., Belair.— W. S. rebuild 
burned cannery. 


Crossmore ; 


Md., Salisbury.—Wm. K. Leatherbury; re- 
build burned cannery. 


Mo., St. Louis. —Gerst Bros. Packing Co., 
John Gerst, Prest., 3823 Lucky St.; construct 
engine-room; private plans; Gillespie & 
| Daly, Gen. Contrs., 722 Chestnut St. 


Clayworking Plants. 


Ga., Athens — Bricks. — Hollingsworth Brick 
Co.; improve plant and increase capacity. 


Ky., Torchlight—Bricks and Tiles—C. E. 
Stafford, Ashland, Ky.; establish brick and 
tile plant; erect 300x70-ft. 
Drum patent construction kiln; construct 
light steel, pier bridge to carry cars and 
| motors to 100-ft. siding on Chesapeake & Ohio 
R. R.; mfre. brick and tile. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Winkle Terra-Cotta Co. ; re- 
build burned plant; loss $20,000, 

S. C., Chesterfield — Brick. — Chesterfield 
Brick Co, ineptd.; capital $25,000; J. W. 
Moore, Prest.; R. S. Moore, Secy.-Treas. 

Va., Bristol—M. H. and R. Milton Copen- 
haver; purchased brick plant; install $10,000 
| mchy.; double plant capacity. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 


Fla., Jacksonville. — Childers Bros., Pinson | 
pur- | 
shredders, | 


hydraulic or , 


daily output 5000 to 10,000 jars orange mar- | 


and meat-packing plant; erect 255x100-ft. fire- | 


generating | 


building; also | 


Va., South Boston—Bricks.—Boston 
Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; W. E. 
Prest.; Cornelia C. Scott, Secy. 


’ 


Brick 
rerry, 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Piedmont Coal Co.: in. 


Ky., Glowmar.—Storm King Coal Co. ; erect 
| coal chute and bin. 

Ky., Jeff.—Kenmont Coal Co.; 
| additional acres; construct 
| 
| miners’ houses. 


develop 500 
tipple and 1% 


Ky., Manchester.—Garrard.Coal Co. ineptd.; 
| capital $25,000; J. W.and J. R. Petrey, ©. W. 
| Eversole. 
| Ky., Olive Hill.—Highland Coal Co. ineptd.; 
capital $5000; J. B. and H. H. Denues, 0. §. 
Boggs. 

Ky., Owensboro.—Universal Coal Co.; erect 
loading platform and tipple. 


Ky., Pineville—Hulen Coal Co. ineptd.; 
| capital $15,000; J. H. Hendren, Lewis Jones, 
Harry A. Brooking, 


Ky., Pikesville.—Tierney Mining Co., Stone, 
Ky.; erect tipple, 50 miners’ houses, church. 


Ky., Pikesville. — Camp Branch Coal Co. 
| ineptd.; capital $50,000; W. W. Bentley, Mgr.; 
| develop coal land; erect tipple and miners’ 
houses, 


; : 4 La., Arabi.—Arabi Packing Co. organized; | 
tract to Dawson Springs Construction Co., | ay 5¢ ’ 


| Ky., Viper.—Hobart Pickelsimer ; leased coal 
lands; develop; daily capacity 500 tons, 
| — 
| Ky., Whitesburg.—Kyva Coal Mining Co.; 
develop 500 acres coal land; erect tipple, 


| miners’ houses, church, ete. 


| Mo., Freeburg.—General Coal & Mining Co. 
incptd. ; capital $100,000; Ernest L. May, Chas. 
F. Waters, both St. Louis; W. F. Driemeyer, 
| East St. Louis, Il. 


Okla., Gaither.—J. W. Hinton, John John- 
son; organize $50,000 company; develop coal 
| mines; sink 2 shafts. 


Va., Charleston.—H. & H. Fuel Co. incptd.; 
Edward Hart, H. V. Campbell; both Charles- 
ton; Porter E. Hyer, Hartland, W. Va. 


Va., Darbyville—United Coal Mining Corp. 


chartered; capital $150,000; Charles Yon, 
| Prest., Coraopolis, Pa.; Lawrence Snapp, 


Secy., Beaver, Pa. 


W. Va., Charleston.—Manasset Coal Co.; in- 
creased capital to $30,000. 


W. Va., Charleston.—Miller Development Co. 
| incptd.; capital $100,000; D. N. Mohler, O. F. 
| Payne, George E. Thomas. 


| 
| W. 


Va., Fairmont.—City Fuel Co. ineptd.; 
| capital $50,000; Smith Hood, C. A. Phillipi, 
Clay F. Amos. 


W. Va., Fairmont.—Monongalia Coal Co.; 
increased capital from $500,000 to $700,000. 


W. Va., Fairmont. — Osage Coal Co.; in- 
creased capital from $225,000 to $500,000. 
| W. Va., Fairmont.—Abrams Creek Coal & 
| Coke Co.; increased capital from $275,000 to 
| $500,000. 
| W. Va., Grafton.—Lewis & Burrell incptd.; 
| 


capital $10,000; J. Clyde Lewis, Howard K. 
| Burrell, J. 8. Burdett. 
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Julian.—Julian Coal Co, ineptd. ; 
capital $50,000; J. H. and Alpha Carter, A. J. 
Martin; all Charleston, W. Va. 

W. Va., Logan. — Sunbeam Coal Co.; in- 
ereased capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

W. Va., Logan.—Thermo Pocahontas Coal 
Co.: increased capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

W. Va., Man. — Man Mining Co. ineptd.; 
capital $100.000; J. C. Miller, Charles 8. 
Porter, William J. Harvie; all Logan, W. Va. 








W. Va., Marion County.—Fair-Mor Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; W. F. Moret, Albino 
Benevenento; J. E. Vincent; all Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

W. Va., Morgantown.—Dents Run Coal Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $50,000; Paul H. Keener, Ever- 
hart Bierer, W. E. Glasscock. 

W. Va., Princeton. — Mohican Coal Co. 
incptd.; capital $10,000; S. V. Straley, J. E. 
Woodson, both Princeton; H. W. Straley, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. Va., Woodville——Pure Coal Co., 108% 
Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va. (lately noted 
incptd., capital $100,000), 
Williams, Prest.-Secy.; C. H. Williams, V.-P. ; 
J. K. Nelson, Treas.-Mgr.; develop 540 acres; 
daily output 5090 tons; install mining mchy. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Mining Machinery.) 


Concrete and Cement Plants. 


Ala., Ragland—Portland Cement.—National 
Cement Co. organized; Geo. E. Nicholson, 
Prest., Kansas City, Mo.; remodel plant; 


capacity of 20,000 bbls. Port- 
later increase output to 2500 


double monthly 
land cement; 


bbls. daily ; install 36x60-in. jaw crusher, loco- | 


motive, cars, ete. (Lately noted and _ pur- 


chased to improve plant, develop stone quarry, | 


build standard-gauge railway, etc.) 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 


Ala., Hartford.—Metcalf Co.; rebuild burned 
ginnery; loss $35,000. 

Okla., Bradtord.—braatora Gin 
cotton gin. 

Okla., Chickasha.—Kimbell Gin Co, ineptd. ; 
capital $25,000; T. T. and J. T. Kimbell, Guy 
P. Horton; all Altus, Okla. 

Tex., Dallas. — Shippers’ Compress Co.; in- 
crease capital from $1,800,000 to $2,000,000. 

Tex., Dale—Dale Gin Co. ineptd.; capital 
$16,800; J. A. Ward, A. J. Miers, W. H. Riddle. 

Tex., Fayetteville—J. A. Kovar; 
burned cotton gin; loss $15,000. 

S. C., Mauldin.—Mauldin Gin Co. ineptd. ; 
capital $6000; B. E. Greer, Prest.; R. E. 
Griffin, Secy.-Treas. (Lately noted organized.) 


Co.; erect 


rebuild 


Tex., Big Spring.—Keisling Gin Co. ineptd; 
eapital $25,000; L F, and Margaret Keisling, 
David Gerrier. 

Tex., Chappell Hill.—Chappell Hill Gin Co. ; 


rebuild burned ginnery and cotton platform; | 


loss, $50,000. 

Tex., Daingerfield.—Daingerfield Cotton Oil 
& Mfg, Co.; rebuild burned cotton gin. 

Tex., Elgin. — Carlson 
burned plant. 


Ginnery; rebuild 


Tex., Reagan.—Reagan Gin Co. ineptd.; capi- | 


tal $12,000; Jas, S. Harlan, J. G. Barganier, 
A. W. Flinn. 
Tex., Shamrock. — Farmers’ Gin Co. or- 


ganized; Gideon Bell, Prest.; T. E. Mont- 


“ gomery, Secy.; A. G. York, Mgr.; has $15,000 


building; install $17,500 gin. (Lately noted 
ineptd., capital $25,000.) 

Va., Suffolk. — Farmers’ Gin Corp. char- 
tered; R. C. Norfleet, Prest.; J. L. Hare, 


Secy.-Treas.; establish cotton ginnery; has 


building; install mchy. 


| Clk.; 


| River Drainage 


organized; I. G. | 


Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 
Fountain Inn.—Fountain Inn Oil Mill 
capital $60,000; T. D. 
Secy.; O. C. 


a. Go 
& Fertilizer Co, ineptd. ; 
Wood, Prest.; Nina Hughes, 


Woods, Treas. (Supersedes previous item.) 


Drainage Systems. 
Miss., Yazoe City. — Holmes-Humphreys 
Yazoo Drainage Dist. organized; L. G. Mont 
Yazoo City; A. B. Jones, Raymond 
Brattain; both Belzoni, Miss.; drain 16,000 
from Yazoo City to Leflore County; 
Engineering Co., Engr., 


gomery, 


acres 
Morgan 
Tenn. 
Mo., New 
Drainage Dist. 
construct 
vation; clearing 3.71 acres; bids 
21: W. B. Rossiter, Dist, Engr. 
chinery Wanted—Drainage System.) 
Mo., 


Memphis, 


New Madrid 
Cc. L. Jones, 
9744.3 cu. 


Madrid. — 
No. 32, 
ditches ; 


County 
County 
yds. exca- 
until Sept. 
(See Ma- 


Platte 

10.68 
Hun- 
Fork 
Hazen, 
Ma- 


St. Joseph.—Buchanan County, 
Dist. No. 1; construct 
ditch; 5.48 mi. One 
ditch; .95 mi. Third 
Sept. 22; W. B. 
(See 


River 
River 


mi. Platte 
dred Two 
ditch; bids until 
| Ch, Engr., 53 Commercial Block. 
chinery Wanted—Drainage Ditches.) 
Tenn., Covington.—Town Creek Drainage 
Dist., Tipton County; construct 7 mi. canal; 
| 100,000 cu. yds, earth excavation; $26,057.88 ; 
| McWilliams Co., Contrs., Memphis, Tenn. 


Electric Plants. 


improve 
addition ; 


light and 
install 


Gainesville.—City ; 
erect plant 


Fla., 
| water plants; 
motor generating set, piping, etc. ; 
$30,000 bonds. Address The 

Fla., Rochelle.—City ; improve power plant; 

purchase equipment; voted $45,000 bonds. Ad- 
dress The Mayor, 

Fla.. Vero. — City; extend 
| plant; install additional power unit, 
| sisting of 100 H. P. oil engine and generator ; 
| double plant capacity; contracts awarded. 
| Address The Mayor. (Previously noted voted 
$30,000 bonds.) 
| Ga., Rebecca. — Town; plans installation 
| electric lights. Address The Mayor. 
| Ky., La Center.—La Center Light & Power 

Co.; increase capital from $5000 to $10,000. 


Ky., Georgetown. — City; install electric- 


sories, 


vote on 


con- 


' 
| erect 


engine and generator, switchboard and acces- | 


Mayor. | 


mchy. and conveyors; daily output 150 tons 


fertilizer; bids opened in 1921; erect ware- 
house. 

Miss., Biloxi.—Gulf City Mfg. Co. ineptd. ; 
eapital $25,000; W. J. Sheehan Prest. and Gen. 
Mer.; H. A. Pharr, Treas, both Mobile, Ala. ; 
T. H. Cook, Seey., Elba, Ala. 

S. C., Fountain Inn.—Fountain Inn Oil Mill 


& Fertilizer Co. ineptd.; capital $60,000; T. D. 
Wood, Prest.; Nina pecy.; O8=<. Cc. 
Woods, Treas. (Supersedes previous item.) 


Hughes, 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Mo., Jefferson City.—Henry LePage, Fred 
Buehrle; organize company; capital $25,000; 
establish farmers’ co-operative grain eleva- 
tor; erect building. 

Okla., Hydro.—El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla.; erect 25,000-bu. capacity grain 
24x44x60 ft. high; 
Hlettlesater Construction Co., Engr.-Contr., 706 
Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


elevator ; frame; Jones- 


Okla., Laverne. Grain Co. 
ineptd.; capital $10,000; Roy Sappington, Jno. 
W. Duvall, L. F. Hall. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Oklahoma Terminal 
Elevator Co., P. L. Jacobson, Secy., 610 Grain 
Exchange ; build 1,250,000-bu. capacity elevator 
conerete construc 


- Sappington 


and headhouse: reinforced 


tion ; $600,000; install dryer; hourly capacity 
1000 bu. grain; headhouse, 194x150x62 ft.; to 
be equipped with cleaners, scourers, clippers 


and forty 70x20-ft, tanks; install thirty 95x20- 
daily out- 
organized, 


ft. circular concrete storage tanks; 
put 200 (Previously noted 
erect elevator, headhouse, ete.) 


ears, 


Tex., Plainview.—O. M. Unger; interested 
in plans to erect co-operative grain elevator. 
Shuler Grain Co.; 
grain elevator; 


Gonzales.—F. E. 


mill and 2-story 


Tex., 
grist 


| install corn-sheller and shuck-baling press. 


electric-light | 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 
Ala., Bessemer — Steel 
Steel Products Co., 12th 
rebuild burned foundry ; 


Castings. — National 
and Alabama Sts. ; 
loss $30,000. 


Ga., Valdosta — Retorts. — Valdosta Retort 


Co. ineptd.; capital $12,000; D. A. Finley, R. 


| Bs. Holliman, E. E. Quinker; mfre. copper 
| retorts. 
Ky., Louisville—Nuts.—National Nut Co.; 


| light and water plants; vote in November on | 
Co.; increased capital from $50,000 to $125,000. 


| $150,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. (Pre- 
| viously noted $100,000 bond issue.) 
| Md., Baltimore.—Consolidated Gas, 
Light & Power Co., E. D. Edmonston, 
Mer., Lexington Bldg.; build 1-story 76x34 ft. 
switchhouse at Westport; A. §&. 
Engr., Monument St. 

Miss., Newton. — City; improve 
| light and water systems; $35,000 bonds. 


| dress The Mayor. 


Electric 
Gen. 


electric- 
Ad- 


tric-light plant. 


Okla., Walters.—City, W. B. Anthony, Clk. ; | 


Loizeaux, | 


Okla., Bradford.—_W. H. Hayes; install elec- | 


} 


improve electric-light, water and sewer sys- | 


|tems; install electric lights on Broadway. 
| (Previously noted voted $125,000 bonds.) 
Tex., Somerville—Somerville Light, Water 
& Ice Co. ineptd. ; capital $50,000; Hugh Hamil- 
, ton, R. W. Horlock, Paul Freeman. 

W. Va., Beckley.—Beckley Electric Light & 
| Power Co.; increase capital from $75,000 to 
| $200,000, 


Fertilizer Factories. 


Md., Salisbury.—Farmers & Planters’ Co., 
|Wm. P. Ward, Secy.-Treas. and Mgr., 406 
Main St.; erect 180x80-ft building, with 125x 


40-ft. wing; 


iz. W. 


| gummers, 


increased capital from $1000 to $10,000. 


Ky., Louisville—Elevators.—Abell Elevator 


Textile 
Machinery Co.; 


Ky, Paducah Machinery.—South- 
Textile 90x200-ft. 
plant addition; brick and concrete construct- 


ern erect 


ion; steel frame and sash; built-up-roof; 
steam heating plant; 840,000; G. Tandy 
Smith, Jr., Archt., 201 Truehart Bldg. 

Md., Baltimore—Boilers, Tanks, etc.—Nov- 
elty Steam Boiler Works Co. reorganized; 
Oscar §S. Jennings, Prest., 917 S. Howard 
St.; Raymond J. Kitchen, Secy.; Harry D. 
Meacham, Treas.; Bertram fF. Templeton, 


Sales Mgr.; Chas. F. 
more; Claude C. Lanman, 
Decatur, Ill; erect plant 
machinery. 


Clark, Supt.; all Balti- 
V.-P. and Mgr., 
addition; install 


Miss., Lumberton — Saws. — Lumberton Saw 
Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $60,000; T. C. McLain, 
Williams ; building; install drill 
punches, shears, milling machines, 

grinders, blacksmith-shop  equip- 
ment, engine and boilers; $10,000; mfre. and 
repair saws. Supersedes recent item. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Drill Presses; Punches; 


has 
presses, 


| Shearing Machines.) 


install $10,000 fertilizer-mixing | 


Mo., St. Louis—Foundry.—Magnus Metal Co., 
4153 Clayton Ave. ; erect 1-story foundry ; Wim- 
mer Constructing Co., Contr., Victoria Bldg. 

Mo., St. Louis—Machine Shop.—Apex Ma- 
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chine & Tool Co., 815 Hickory St.; erect one- 
story 25x78-ft. addition; Geo. Pankan, | 
Archt., Wainwright Bldg. 

S. C., Union — Textile Machinery. — Bahan 
Textile Machinery Co. organized; George F. 
Bahan, Prest.; Charles E. House, Secy.; 
William H. Bahan, Treas. (Lately noted 
under Fla., Miami Beach, as incptd., capital 
$100,000. ) 

Tex., Fort Worth—Gas Generator.—W. C. 
Ellis; erect factory and assembling plant; 
mfre. Ellis-Weaver gas generators. 

Bees 


Charleston — Valves. — Tiremeter 
Valve Corp. of America, Justus Collins, 
Prest.; increased capital from $250,000 to 
$500,000. 

W. Va., Wheeling—Tools.—Warwood Tool 
Co.; increased capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 

N. C., Durham. — Consolidatel Drilling Co. 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. M. M. Gregory, J. | 
H. Harris, W. J. 

Okla., Kaw City—Gas 


Brogden, 


System.—Town; in- 


stall natural-gas system; vote on $25,000 
bonds. Address The Mayor 
Okla., Oklahoma City — Refinery. — Choate 


Oil Corp.; improve refinery ; $100,0%; install 
new battery of stills; increase boiler capacity 
and increase lubricating plant’s capacity 
1000 bbls. 

Okla., Waurika.—Empire Oil Co.; rebuild 
burned 55,000-bbl. tank; loss $250,000. 

S. C., Florence.—Sco Oil & Development Co. 
ineptd.; capital $125,000; A. J. Officer, Prest. ; 
Cc. W. Muldrow, Secy.; S. B. Poston, Treas. 

Tex., Dallas. — Oriental Oil Co.; increase 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Hydro-Electric Plants, 


Ark., Anderson.—National Manganese Ore 
Co., 1009 Fletcher Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Henry L. Smith in charge; build $60,000 | 
hydro-electric plant Lafferty Creek ; 
develop 100 H. P.; create reservoir for ore 
washing and developing water power. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 

Ga., Arlington.—Baker County Power Co., W. 
E. Saunders, Secy.-Treas. ; build hydro-electric 
plant in Baker County; concrete and steel dam 
and power-house ; 28-ft, head ; 46 mi. transmis- 
sion system; connect Edison, Arlington, Col- 
quit, Camilla and Moultrie ; develop 3000 H. P.; 
cost $650,000; F. E. Hatch, Engr. and Contr., 
R. F. D., Elmodel, Ga.; construction pro- 
gressing. Supersedes-previous item. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted — Wire; Insulators; Cross- 
arms.) 

Va., Scottsville. — Big Bend Power Co. 
(succeeds Scottsville Power Co.) will incor- 
porate; £. C. Moon; build hydro-electric | 
plant on James River; connect Richmond, 
Lynchburg, Charlottesville and Staunton; de- 
velop 25,000 H. P.; arranging for preliminary 
surveys; expect soon to contract for final 
engineering; then let construction and mchy. 
contracts. 





across 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 
La., Shreveport.—Shreveport Ice & Brewing 
Co., Culpepper St.; improve plant; $100,000. 
Miss., Meridian.—Hotel Meridian, Julius L. 
Arky, Mgr.; install 1-ton refrigerating plant; | 
contemplated. (See Machinery Wanted—Re- 
frigerating Plant.) 


Miss., Natchez.—Natchez Ice Co.; erect ice | 
plant ; has plans. 
N. C., Belmont.—Co-operative Ice & Fuel | 
Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; R. L. Stowe, 
A. C. Lineberger, J. Q. Hall. 
N. C., Belmont.—Montbell Ice Co. incptd. ; | 
capital $100,000; R. L, Steve, J. Q. Hall, A. B. | 
Lewis. 


| organized; E. 


| develop timber land. 
| capital $10,000.) 


N. Ci, Newton.—Newton Ice & Fuel Co.; re- 
Luild burned plant; loss $40,000 to $50,900. 

Tex., Dallas.—Archie Ice Co., 331 Thomas St. ; 
erect 1-story brick factory building; $6000. 
Light, 


Tex., Somerville.—Somerville 


Tex., Texarkana.—Southern Ice & Utilities | 
Co., J. E. Ritchie, Mgr.; expend $250,000 to | 
plant No. 2; | 
erect 60x180-ft. storage vault of brick, con- | 


$300,000 on improvements to 


crete and steel construction ; 50x8%-ft. engine- 
house; install mehy.; purchased; increase 


| daily capacity at plants Nos. 1 and 2 to 300 


Water 
| & Ice Co. incptd.; capital $50,000; Hugh Ham- 
| ilton, R. W. Horlock, Paul Freeman. 


——— 
Miss., Scooba.—Dudley-Kerr Lumber (Co, or. 
ganized ; capital $10,000; succeeds J. L. Dudley. 
Miss., Scooba.—Johnson Lumber Co.; pur. 


chased established plant; enlarge planing 
mill. 
Tex., Marshall.—C. A. Ownbey, Springdale. 


Tex. ; purchased 1300 acres timber; develop, 
Tex., Orange.—Stark-Bowen Lumber Co. or. 
ganized ; capital $500,000; A. M. Stark, 0, M, 
Bowen ; 50,000 ft. standing timber ; 
mill at Toomy, La.; 


build saw- 
later build at Orange, 
W. Va., Raleigh County.—Princeton Hard. 
} ware Lumber Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000: L, 
C. Rogers, R. N. and L. H. Vermillion. 


tons; construct re-icing station; install con- | 


veyor facilities to re-ice 30 cars and load 6 
cars at one time. 


Irrigation Systems. 
Tex., Robstown.—Town ; organize district to 
irrigate 4000 acres land for truck gardening 


and furnish water; vote on $200,000 bonds. | 


Address The Mayor. 


Tex., Wichita Falls.—Wichita County Water | 


Improvement 
hined city 


Dist. No. 1; construct 
water and _ irrigation 
water supply to be adequate for more than 
200,000 population during 


com- 


3-year rainless 


period if such occurs; irrigate 150,000 acres | 


land; present will be part of new water 
system; Lake Wichita as reservoir: construct 
dam to impound 14,000,000 ft. water above 
Wichita Falls; build second (diversion) dam 
several miles above Withita Falls; voted $4,- 
500,000 bonds: Vernon L. Sullivan, Conslt. 
Engr., 701 Mills Bldg., El Paso, Tex. (Super- 
sedes recent items.) 


Land Developments. 

Fla., Winter Haven—F. & F. Wand & 
Fruit Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; Chas. R. 
Flanigan, Prest.; Norma Swanson, Secy.- 
Treas, 

La., Shreveport.—City Comsn.; equip parks 
and playgrounds, and purchase community 
centers ; voted $250,000 bonds. 

N. C., Jacksonville.—Ouslow Land Co, in- 
corporated ; capital $5000; Jno. W. Burton, 
Geo. H. Bender, Frank Thompson. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Memphis Floral Co. in- 
corporated, ; capital $50,000; E. E. Hughes, W. 
O. King, J. B. Harris. 

Tex., Waco.—City; improve and beautify 
Cameron Park; vote on $65,000 bonds. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 


Lumber Manufacturing. 


IFla., Lloyd.—Hutchinson Land & Mfg. Co. 
L. Hutchinson, Prest.; Jos. H. 
V.-P.; Roy Hutchinson, Secy.; 
(Lately noted ineptd., 


Edmondson, 


Fla., Milton.—Wise-Finlay Lumber Co.; re- 
build burned plant. 

Ky., Big Cowan Creek. — J. L. 
Whitesburg, Ky.; purchased timber 
install mills. 


Proctor, 
tract ; 


Ky., Stanford.—Lincoln Lumber Co. incptd.: 
cepital $30,000; J. M. and H. D. Phillips, T. C. 
Cumpbell. 


La., Sweetville—Lake Charles Naval Stores 


Co., Lake Charles, La.; leased 7000 acres 
timber; develop. 
La., Toomy. — Stark-Bowen Lumber Co., 


| Orange, Tex.; build sawmill. 


Miss., McComb City.—Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


| ineptd.; capital $200,000; B. F. Lanton, J. J. | 
B. Sedgwick, | 


Price; both McComb City; L. 
Columbia, Miss. 


Miss., Ripley. 





J. Will Crawford; rebuild 


| burned sawmill; loss $4000. 


system ; 


W. Va., Raleigh County.—Princeton Hard- 
| wood Lumber Co. organized; capital $25.000: 
| L. C. Rogers, Gen. Mgr.; Mr. Vermillion, 
| Supt.; both Princeton, W. Va.; has 300-acre 

timber tract; develop. 


W. Va., Sistersville—Booth Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; C. S. Booth, 
| E. A. Durham, W. L. Sutton. 


| Metal-Working Plants. 


Md., Baltimore—Cans.—American Can (Co., 
| Maryland Trust Bldg.; erect factory; has 
| plans. 

Md., Hagerstown—Valves.—Maryland Auto- 


Products Corp. organized; J. M. Hammersla, 
Mer., Box 213; has building; install turret 
|lathes, grinders, milling machines, drill 
presses; purchased; daily capacity 4000 gaso- 
line motor valves. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $100,000.) 

W. Va., Huntington—Monel Metal.—Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., 43 Exchange Place, New 
York, and Bayonne, N. J.; build plant re- 
ported to cost $3,000,000 to $5,000,000; wires 
Manufacturers Record: Acquired 75 acres; 
eonstruct rolling mill for monel metal rods 
and sheets; preparing plans and specifications. 
Conslt, Engr., W. L. Wotherspoon, of New 
York office, writes to Manufacturers Record: 
Site will provide for rolling mill and exten 
sions in future; preliminary plans by Frank 
I, Ellis, Conslt. Engr., 2126 Farmers’ Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; he will advise regard- 
ing mchy. and equipment; plans and specifica 
tions probably ready within 30 days. 


Mining. 
Ala., Birmingham.—Wadsworth Mining Co 
ineptd. ; capital $8000; E. J. Mitchell, Prest. ; 


| 

|Z. H. Kevorkian, V.-P.; L. W. Janeway, 
| Secy.-Treas. 

Ark., Batesville — Manganese. — National 


Manganese & Ore Co., H. A. Mansfield, V.-P. 
and Gen. Mgr., Indianapolis, Ind.; erect mill; 
build 4 mi. narrow-gauge railway. (Pre- 
| viously noted to develop manganese tract 
and install $100,000 hydro-electric plant.) 


Miscellaneous Construction. 

| Fla., Jacksonville—Jetties.—United States 
Engr., Masonic Temple; raise south jetties 
| 3-ft. above high-water level; $100,000; use 
| 15,000 tons rock; Seaboard Dredging Co., 
| Contr. (Bids lately noted.) 

Ga., Savannah. — Terminals. — Jules Cablat, 
Paris, France, care of Imbrie & Co., New 
York; erect export coal terminal; $1,500,000; 
annual capacity 2,000,000 tons; purchased site 

on Savannah River, 4 mi. above city. 


| Mo., Koch—Boiler-house.—Board of Public 
| Service, E. R. Kinsey, Prest., Room 208 City 


| Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; erect 1-story 65x79-ft. ° 


| addition to boiler-house; brick and concrete 
construction; has plans. 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 
D. C., Washington—Printing.—L. M. Thayer, 
| 507 13th St. N. W.; erect 2-story 16x60-ft. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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printing plant; has plans; Andrew Murray, 
Contr., 729 12th St. N. W. 

D. C., Washington—Laundry, ete.—Treasury 
Dept., Carter Glass, Secy.; erect laundry and 
kiitechen at Mt. Alto; James A. 
Supervising Archt. 

Fla., Clearwater—Construction.—Clearwater 
Construction Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; D. 
0. Bachelor, Prest.; R. K. Brandon, V.-P.; 
Dixie M. Rollins, Secy.-Treas. 

Fla.. Duval County — Poultry. — Fair View 
Poultry Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; E. R. 
Allen, Prest.; S. L. Drane, V.-P.; V. Hammer- 
ling, Seey.-Treas.; all Fair View, Fla. 


Wetmore, | 


Docks Corp, ineptd.; capital $100,000; PF. w. | 
Beazeley, Prest.; Goldsboro Surpell, Secy. 

Va., Norfolk—Steamship Line.—Elizabeth 
City Boat Line ineptd.; capital $50,000; B. F. 
McHorney, Prest.; J. J. Harrison, Secy.; 
operate between Baltimore, Norfolk and New- 


| bern, N. C. 


| capacity 1,000,000 ties; contracts let. 


Fla., Vero—Laundry.—W. H. Ferguson, L. | 
N. Dellerman; establish laundry; erect build- | 


ing; install equipment; purchased. 


Ky., Lexington — Laundry. — Phoenix Hotel | 


Co. ; 

Lumber Co., Contr. 
Ky., Paducah—Publishing. — Sun Publishing 

Co.; increased capital from $30,000 to $40,000. 

La., Shreveport — Fire-alarm System. — City 
Comsn.; establish fire-alarm system; voted 
$25,000 bonds. (Lately noted to vote.) 

Md., Baltimore—Printing and Lithograph- 
ing.—United States Printing & Lithographing 
Co., 429 E, Cross St.; erect 150x130-ft. addi- 
tion unit; brick, steel and concrete construc- 
tion: 50,000 ft. added floor space. 

Md., Baltimore—Dairy.—Snesil Dairy, 16 
Grandby St.; erect 2-story-and-basement addi- 
tion; brick construction; George R. Callis, 
Jr., Archt., American Bldg. 


(Lately noted to erect.) 


Miss., Meridian—Cleaning.—Reily Cleaning 
Co. ineptd. ; capital $7500; A. N. and B. Reily. 

Mo., St. Louis— Cleaning and Dyeing.— 
Scott Dyeing & Cleaning Co., M. A. Hartman, 
Prest., 3829 Olive St.; erect 2-story 160x58-ft. 
plant; brick, stone, eoncrete and frame con- 
struction; Henry P. Hess, Archt., 4811 Cote 
Brilliante. 

N. C., Asheville—Transportation.—Red Bus 
Line incptd.; capital $100,000; W. H. An- 
drews, T. S. Rollins; both Asheville; J. N. 
Oliver, Miami, Fla. 

Okla., Muskogee — Laundry. — Iodges-Rivers 
Laundry Co, ineptd.; capital $3000; B. W. 
Wharton, N. J. Elliott, Ellis Hodges, 

S. C., Charleston—Publishing.—Leader Pub- 
lishing Co. (lately noted ineptd., capital $3000) 
organized: J. E. Beard, Prest., 218 St. Philip 
St.: J. R. Harlee, Mgr.; has plant; install 
presses and paper-cutter ; $2500. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Printing Presses.) 

Tex., Amarillo—Fire-alarm System.—City, J. 
G. Colby, Mgr.; install fire-alarm system ; 
voted $30,000 bonds. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Laundry. — American 
Laundry Co. ineptd.; capital $40,000; J. M. 
Coker, Bart and R. C. Mynatt. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Magazines.—Southwest 
Magazine Co.; increased capital from $10,000 
to $30,000. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Printing.—Paxton & 
Evans ineptd.; capital $85,000; M. D. Evans, 
Cc. W. Harris, P. H. Bryan. 

Tex., Houston—Engineering and Supplies. 
York Engineering & Supply Co.; increased 
-apital from $25,000 to $250,000. 


Tex., Perryton—Printing.—Brozell Bros., D. 
Brozell iin charge; erect 25x75-ft. fireproof 
building ; $1200; install printing mchy.; Van 
W. Stewart, Archt. 


Tex., San Angelo—Laundry.—Model Steam 
Laundry; increased capital from $20,000 to 
$50,000. 

Va., Bristol — Construction. — Kinsport Con- 
struction Corp. chartered ; capital $100,000; A. 
Sundberg, Prest.; R. Erickson, Secy. 

Va., Norfolk — Construction. — Port Norfolk 


erect laundry addition ; $100,000; Combs | 


Va., Radford—Creosoting.—Norfolk 
ern Ry., J. E. 
Va.: erect 


& West- 
Crawford, Chief Engr., Norfolk, 
plant; $40,000; annual 
(Lately 


creosoting 


noted to erect plant.) 


Miscellaneous Factories. 

Ala., Birmingham—Batteries, ete.—Rex Bat- 
tery & Ignition Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; T. 
R. Carlisle, Prest.; J. W. Brown, Secy.; R. 
R. Conwell, Treas. 


Ala., Birmingham—Candy.—Harrison Spen- 


| cer Candy Co.; increased capital from $3000 





to $10,000. 

D. C., Washington.—J, Alpert Co., 410 1st 
St. S. E.; improve and erect 2-story 106x44-ft. 
addition; Geo. R. Santmeyer, Archt., Mary- 


land Bldg. 


Fla., Leesburg—Paper.—Grass Fiber Pulp & 
Paper Corp., E. R. Lacy, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr. ; 
erect steel and concrete fireproof buildings ; 
establish mills; first a 50-ton plant; other 
plants throughout Florida, 25-ton 
dredge 600x100-ft. canal to 40-acre mill 
mill mehy. ordered. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $1,000,000, to build several mills.) 

Fla., Tampa—Malt Products.—Florida Brew- 
ing Co.; remodel and improve plant; mfre. 
malt-beverage products. 

Ky., Paducah—Buttons.—McKee-Bliven Peart 
Button Co., Muscatine, Iowa; erect 1-story- 
and-barement 85x70-ft. factory building: 
and frame; W. C. MacCready, Archt., 223 Na- 
tional Bank Bldg.; invites bids. (Previously 
noted establish plant.) 


site ; 


Co. organized: H. E. Rowntree, Prest-Megr. ; 
T. F. Gibson, Secy.-Treas. ; construct 90x30 ft. 
fireproof building; Culton & Sherwin, Archts. 
(Lately noted ineptd., capital $10,000.) 

La., Monroe—Carbon.—American Carbon Co. 
organized ; H. D. Montgomery, C. R. Miller, M. 


Dunbar Molasses & Syrup Co., 3300 Chartres 
St.; erect 107-ft. 6-in. by 40x42-ft. steel-frame 


| 000; J. 
Canal 
| owners. 
| Md., Baltimore — Confectionery. — Oriole 
| Candy & Confection Co., 416 N. Paeca St., 
| ineptd.: capital $50,000; Andrew C. Wooden, 
Newton C. and Elsie B. Sibley. 

Mo., 
eS FF 


602 
by 


de Tarnowsky, Structural Engr., 
Sank Annex Bldg.; construction 


Aurora—Shoes. 
Reith, Prest., 
Leuis, Mo.; erect 1-story 
building; brick; T. P. 
Engrs., Arcade Bldg., 
(Lately noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City—Brushes.—Opie Brush Co., 
| 18th and Holmes Sts.; erect 4-story factory 
building ; $100,000. 

| Mo., Kansas City—Saddlery.—K. C. 
| dlery Co., 4th and Delaware Aves.; construct 
| 4-siory-and-basement 90x42-ft. factory and 
business building; brick and stone; George 
| Carmen, Archt., 1332 Grand Ave.; invites 
| bids. 

N. C., Gastonia—Belt Repairing.—Gastonia 
| Belt Repairing Co. incptd.; $50,000; Jas. A. 
| Walker, Geo. A. Gray; both Gastonia; Fred 
Robinson, Dallas, Tex. 


Juvenile Shoe Corp., 
Advertising Bldg., St. 
125x43-ft. factory 
3Zarnett & Co., Archts.- 
St. Louis; invites bids. 





capacity ; | 


brick | 


Ky., Pineville—Clothing.—Rowntree Clothing | 


Cc. Redmond; establish plant to mfre. carbon. | 


La., Monroe—Gas Products.—Louisiana Gas | 
Products Corp. organized; establish gasoline 
plant. 

La., New Orleans—Molasses’ Refining. 


building; asbestos roof; concrete floor; $50,- | 


Sad- | 


N. C., Wilmington—Astypodine.—Liberty En- 
gineering & Construction Co., Walter Clark, 
Prest., 604 Murchison Bank Bldg. ; has contract 
to build 150x40 ft. astypodine plant; reinforced 
concrete; fenestra 

=. € Winston-Salem 
Hill Glass Co. ineptd. ; 
Ilill, Prest.;: establish 
glass, mirrors, ete. ; 

Okla., Enid—Batteries.—Enid Battery Mfg. 
Co. ineptd eapital $10,000; F. W. Miller, 
Frank L. Wilkins, W. L. Kendall, 


s..€ 


sash. 

Plate 
capital $250,000 ; 
plant to 


erect 


Glass, ete.— 
WwW. P. 
mfre. plate 


building 


, Anderson—Pepsi-Cola. 
Newbern, N. C.; 
$100,000 branch 
tributing depot. 


Pepsi-Cola Co., 
contemplates establishing 
bottling plant and syrup-dis 


S. C., Orange Paper. Holt 


Commerce : 


Yarborough, 


Secy. Chamber of interested in 


(See 


erection mill to mfre. wood-pulp paper. 
Pulp Machinery.) 


Tenn., Blountville—Medicine.—Smith Cancer 
Corp. chartered ; capital $20,000; J. B. and C. 
I. Smith, D, A. Gross. 

Tenn., Memphis. Chera-Cola. Memphis 


Chera-Cola Bottling Co. ineptd.; capital $150,- 


| 000; C. D. Little, W. T. Dupree, C. W. Cal- 
houn. . 

Tenn., Memphis Bakery. — Union Biscuit 
Co., H. W. Stegall, Secy.-Treas., 1101 N. 6th 
St.. St. Lots, Mo.; Chas. Kern, Factory 
Supt.: establish $300,000 biscuit and cake 
plant; erect 6-story 110x60-ft. factory build- 
| ing; brick and conerete; 50,000 floor space; 

|} install mechy.; Wedman & Walsh, Archts. 

| (Supersedes recent item.) 

| Tex., Commerce—Paper Pulp.—Trinity Paper 

| Mills, 401 Marvin Bldg., Dallas, Tex., organ- 

| ized; G. A. Beeman, Prest., Comanche, Tex. ; 
Geo. F. Lull, V.-P., Mgr., Archt., Consltg. 

| Engr.; J. Y. Webb, Secy.-Treas., 401 Marvin 


Bidg.; both Dallas; establish plant to mfre. 
paper pulp from cottonseed linters; daily out- 
put 20 cotton pulp; plans to complete 
pulp mills into paper mills to make finished 


erecting 3 


tons 


| product ; mills in 


Texas. 


contemplates 
(Supersedes recent item.) 

Tex., Dallas— Paint and Color. — Lincoln 
Paint & Color Co., Detroit, Mich.; erect 180x 
| 140-ft. branch factory building and warehouse ; 
| lay sidetrack; total $150,000; Arthur A. 
Brown, Archt.; E. R. Sessums & Co., Contrs. 

Tex., Dalhart—Bakery.—H. E. Palmer, 
876; establish sanitary bakery; electrical heat 
| (See Machinery Wanted—Bakery Machinery.) 
Tex., Dallas—Industrial Plant.—Jno. T. 
Jones, Dallas, and Jesse H. Jones, Houston, 
Tex.; erect 6-story 100x100-ft. reinforced con- 


cost 


30x 


crete building, faced with brick; $800,000; 
later may erect 6 additional stories. 

Tex., El Paso—Jewelry.—National Jewelry 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; F. N. and Mabel 
Hall, Bernard Mack. 

| Tex., San Antonio—Macaroni.—San Antonio 


Maearoni Factory ; 
000 to $65,000. 


increase capital from $25,- 


Va., Norfolk—Drugs.—Hassell-Wray Drug 
Co ineptd.; capital $50.000; W. C. Hassell, 
Prest.; P. C. Wray, Secy. 


Va., Pulaski—Medicine. 
w. 


Keison Co. ineptd. ; 
Prest.: V. A. 


| capital $100,000; J. 
Keister, Secy. 
Va., Richmond—Wind Shields.—Ace Wind 
Shield Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; Monte D. 
Stone, Prest.; Arthur L. Straus, Jr., Secy. 


Keister, 


W. Va., Bluefield—Stationery.—Curtis Seal 
Co.; increase capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 
W. Va., Charleston—Rubber.—Virginian 


Rubber Co.; increase capital from $1,200,000 
to $2,500,000. 

W. Va., Huntington—Glass.—West Virginia 
Glass Co.; erect additional unit; $75,000. 
Va., 


, Wheeling—Jewelry, ete.—Mountain 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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State Specialty Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; 
Leon Sonnebirn, J. A. Hutchinson, H. L. 
Stroebel. 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 

Ala., Birmingham—Automobiles.—Stutz Co. 
incptd.; capital $2000; I. A. Miller, Prest.; 
Cc. M. Johnson, V.-P.; B. A. Loyd, Treas. 

D. C., Washington—Garage.—L. P. Stuart & 
Bro., 138 12th St. N. E.; erect garage; 2 sto- 
ries; 67x105 ft.; W. N. Beam, Contr., 700 10th | 
St. N. W. 


D. C., Washington — Garage. — Geo. H. 
Bright; erect $40,000 garage. | 
D. C., Washington — Garages. — Waddy B. | 


Wood, 816 Connecticut Ave. N. W.; preparing 
plans for 2-story 49x100-ft brick garage and 
addition to another garage; concrete. 

Fla., Crooked Lake—Garage.—B. C. Bonfoey, 
Tampa, Fla.; preparing plans for garage. 

Ky., Barbourville—Garage.—Knox Garage or- 
ganized ; capital $20,000; S. A. Smith, Prest. ; 
Sam Cawn, V.-P.: G. L. Dickinson, Secy.- | 
Treas.; erect $20,000 garage; 70x120 ft.; fire- | 
proof; Bert Churchill, Contr. 

Ky.. Frankfort.—State Highway Dept. ; 
arect $34,600 garage: steel: or@inary construc- 
tion; Kent K. Kearns, Contr. (lately noted.) 

Ky., Lynch—Automobiles.—Lynech Motor Co. 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; J. D. Jennings, L. A. 
Billips, G. H. Black. 

Md., Baltimore—Automobiles.—Del-Mar-Va- | 
Nash Motors Co., 1384 W. Mt. Royal Ave. ; erect 
$200,000 automobile building; 3 stories; 150x60 
ft.; brick; reinforced concrete; fireproof; 


Owens & Sisco, Archts., Continental Bldg. 
(Supersedes recent item.) 
Md., Baltimore—Garage.—R. P. Good, Reis- 


terstown Rd. and Garrison Ave.; erect garage 
addition ; 1 story ; 56x134 ft.; brick; Geo. Wes- 
sell, Archt., 2752 Winchester Ave. 

Md., Baltimore—Garage.— Charles R. Ger- 
man, 100B Prospect Ave.; erect garage; | 
1 story ; 28x75 ft.; brick; Edw. bh. Palmer, Jr., | 
Archt., 613 N. Charles St. } 

Md., Baltimore—Garage.—John Leone, 2231 | 
Walbrook Ave.; erect garage and shop: 1 | 
story ; 40x70 ft.; concrete block; Geo. Wessell, 
Archt., 2752 Winchester St. 

Md., Laurel — Garage. — Elwood N. Fisher; 





erect garage; concrete block. 
Md., Towson—Garage.— Acme Motor Sales | 
Co., E. Comer Smith, Prest., 1712 Greenmount 


Ave.; erect garage and service station; 1 
story ; brick ; Geo. R. Callis, Archt., 611 Ameri- 
ean Bldg., Baltimore. 

N. C., Charlotte—Tractors.—Cole Tractor 
Co. ineptd.; capital $125,000; C. O. Keuster, | 
E. A. Cole, A. L. Byrd. 


N. C., Charlotte—Automobile Assembling.— 
Cc. C. Coddington; erect $40,000 automobile | 
building ; 75x187 ft.;: concrete and steel; con- 
tract awarded. 

N. C., Charlotte—Garage.—Standard Oil Co.: 
erect $85,000 garage and storage building; 1 
story and basement. 


N. C., Greensboro—Trucks.—Greensboro Re- 
public Truck Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; A. 
G. Garet, B. M. Mayes: both Greensboro; E. 


B. Kearns, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Okla., Claremore—Automobiles.—Automotive 
Equipment Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; L. C. 
Carpenter, D. E. Carpenter: both Claremore: | 
J. M. Pope, Drumwright, Okla. 


Okfa., Coalgate — Automobiles. — TB. F. Wil 
liams Motor Co. ineptd.; capital $30,000; B. Fr, 
Williams, Clare Williams, Boone Williams, 

Ss. ¢C., Charleston—Automobiles.—Sonthern 
States Motors Corp. chartered; capital $50,- | 
000; D. R. Yarborough, Prest.; Geo. E. Wil- | 
liams, Secy.-Treas. 


| sq. yds. 


| bridges ; 


S. C., Columbia—Automobiles.—Fraim Motor 
Co. ineptd. ; capital $50,000; J. P. Fraim, C. E. 
Summer, B. A. Lee. 

S. C., Greenwood—Automobiles.—Greenwood 
Buick Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; W. R. 
Cothran, Prest.-Ireas.; J. E. Marshall, V.-P.- 
Secy. 

Tenn., Memphis—Tires.—Blackwood Tire Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $5000; A, Loberg, J. E. Eidge, 
A. S. Cunningham. 

Tenn., Memphis—Automobiles.—Helton Motor 
Co. ineptd. ; capital $10,000; J. E. Helton, J. B. 
Willhite, D, V. Helton. 


— 


with surface treatment and creek graye]: 
bids until Oct, 5; J. S. Dawson, Dist. Engr, 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

Ky., Dawson Springs. — Government: con- 
struct roads, bridges and trestles; contract to 


Dawson Springs Construction Co., Dawson 


| Springs, and Geo. W. Langford Co., Louis- 
| ville, Ky. 
Ky., Glasgow. — Barren County Commrs.: 


| construct 11.314 mi. road; 


Tex., Austin—Automobiles.—Woodward Mfg. | 


Co. ineptd.; capital $500,000: R. R. Ogden, 
Sam Sparks; both Austin; D. J. Woodward, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Tex., Dallas—Avtomobiles.—Standard 
mobile Supply Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; T. 
R. Peacock, H. C. MacNeath, W. E. Z. Grimes, 

Tex., Fort Worth — Tires. — Ellison-Friend 
Tire Co. organized; capital $19,000; Jas. A. 


Auto- | 


water-bound mac- 
adam, bituminous macadam with penetra- 
tion top and’ Kentucky rock asphalt; bids 
until Oct. 5; W. T. Parrish, Road Engr, (See 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 


Ky., Henderson. — Henderson County Com 
missioners; grade and drain 4.6 mi. ioad: 
bids until Oct. 5; W. S. Canning, County 


Road Engr. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 


| Construction.) 


Ellison, Prest.; A. Carroll Friend, Secy.; Jas. | 


A. Ellison; all Fort Worth; H. W. Simmons, 
V.-P.; Everman, Tex.; leased building; pur- 
chased and install $4000 vulcanizing and tire- 
service equipment. 


Tex., Gonzales—Garage.—Mathieu Matthews; 


| erect $30,000 garage and filling station. 


Tex., Sherman — Automobiles. — Thompson 


Motor Sales Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; J. | 


A. Thompson, J. K. Thomas, W. E. Edson. 

Tex., Tereford—Automobiles.—Motor 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; Eli 
G. Dunlap, L. W. Hough. 


Sales 
Dunlap, W. 


Tex.. Whitesboro—Automobiles.—Shelton Au- 


tomobile <o. ineptd.; capttal $40,000; P. M. 
Shelton, Will Shelton, William Shelton. 

W. Va., Morgantown—A utomobiles.—Mason- 
Dixon Automobile Co, ineptd. ; 
David C. Sturgis, Robert L. 
Holt. 


srock, David 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 


Roundhouses, Etc. 

Ky., Ravenna.—Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louisville, Ky. ; 
erect 1-story roundhouse; brick; steel; J. C. 
Haly, Archt., Louisville © Nashville Bldg., 
Louisville. 


Road and Street Construction. 

Ala., Decatur.—Morgan County Commrs.; 
eonstruct roads; vote Nov. 2 on $450,000 bonds. 

Ark., Little Rock. — State; construct 76,720 
warrenite-bitulithic pavement on 6- 
in. conerete foundation: Rich 
Co,, Contr. 

Ark.,- Murfreesboro.—Pike County Commrs. 
Road Dist. 1: construct road; sold $565,000 
bonds; State and Federal Aid, $80,000; Llew- 


| elyn & Cobb, Contrs., Little Rock, Ark. 


Fla., Tallahassee.—State, H, H. 


capital $50,000 ; | 


Ky., London.—Laurel County Commrs. ; con- 
struct 14.8 mi. road; water-bound macadam, 
water-bound macadam with surface treat- 
ment and bituminous macadam; bids until 
Oct. 5; J. S. Watkins, Dist. Engr. (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 


Ky., Madisonville. — Hopkins County Com 
missioners; grade and drain 10.4 mi. road: 


bids until Oct. 5; R. C. 
Engr. (See Machinery 
struction.) 


Griffin, County Road 
Wanted—Road Con 


Ky., Pineville—Bell County Commrs., Rol 
ert Hollingsworth, Clk.: grade and (drain 
State-aid Road No, 7-J-1. Bell County; bids 
Sept. 18. (See Machinery Wanted 
Road Construction.) 


opened 


Ky., Williamsburg. — Whitley County 
Commrs. ; construct 9.5 mi. road ; water-bound 
macadam, water-bound macadam with surfac: 
treatment and Kentucky rock asphalt; bids 
until Oct. 5; H. F. Davis, County Road Engr 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

La., Alexandria. — Rapides Parish Police 
Jury ; awarded road contracts: C. J. Martin 


| 8 mi. Hill-Melder road; Alexandria Contract 
| ing Co., 6 mi. Lecompte-Red River Road, Sec 
| tion A, and 14 mi. Center Point Road. 


La., Shreveport. — City Comsn.; resurface 
streets; voted $60,000 bonds; pave road links 
from city to parish line; voted $100,000 bonds. 
(Lately noted to vote.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Board of Awards; grade 
and pave alleys in Contract 66; cement con 
crete; bids until Sept. 29. (See Machinery 


| Wanted—Paving.) 


Construction | 


Yichardson, 


Campaign Mgr. Florida State Highway Bond- | 


ing Campaign Comm., 228 Hill Bldg., Jack- 


sonville, Fla.; vote Nov. 2 on amendment to | 


State constitution authorizing issuance bonds 
for building and maintaining roads and 


lature in April, 1921, will authorize first issue 
bonds within 5 per cent assessed value of 
State, which approximates 
roads and bridges; 
each Legislature in 


bonds will be issued by 
sufficient amounts 


ing two years. 

Ga., Darien.—McIntosh County Commrs., J. 
G. Legare, Clk.; construct roads; voted $15,- 
000 bonds, 


Ky., Frenchburg.—Menifee County Commrs, ; 
construct 1.6 mi. road; water-bound macadam 


| bids until Sept. 28. 


if amendment is ratified, State Legis- | 


$400,000,000, for | 


that | 
| ean be ecnomically expended during succeed- | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 


Md., Frederick.—State Coinsn,, 601 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore: construct link from 
end State road on East Main St.: Thomas, 
Bennett & Hunter, Contrs., Westminster, 
Md. 

Md., Hagerstown.—State Roads Comsn., 601 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; resurface road be 


Roads 


tween Boonsboro and Keedysville; $22,132; 
American Paving & Contracting Co., Contr., 
Montebello, 

Md., Princess Anne.—State Roads Comsn., 


601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; grade and drain 
-71 mi, road from N. Y. P. & N. R. R. to 
Pocomoke; Somerset County, Contract S-10: 
(See Machinery Wanted— 
Road Construction.) 

Md., Prince Frederick.—State Roads Comsn., 
601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; improve 4 to 5 
mi. road from Mount Harmony to Chesapeak« 
3each in Calvert County; $25,000 available ; 
probably award contract in fall. 

Md., Rockville. — Montgomery County Com- 
missioners; resurface 21,000 ft. road; $25,000 
available; Geo. B. Mullen Co., Contr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Supersedes recent item.} 

Md., Towson. — State Roads Comsn., 601 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; grade and drain 
2.04 mi. Hereford Rd, from York Rd.; Balti- 
more County, Contract B-38; bids until Sept. 
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28, (See Machinery Wanted—Road Construc- 
tion.) 

Miss., Jackson.—Hinds County Supvrs.; con- 
scruct roads and bridges; vote Oct. 1 on 
$1,000,000 bonds. 

Miss., Paulding. — Jasper County 
construct roads ; voted $125,000 bonds. 
noted to vote.) 


Supvrs. ; 
(Lately 


Miss., Waynesboro.—Wayne County Supvrs. ; 


-onstruct roads; vote Sept. 25 on $75,000 bonds. | 
ec 


W. Va., Clendenin.—Town ; improve streets ; 
vote on $45,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Mo., Milan.—City ; pave 10 streets; 14,000 sq. 
yds, vitrified, brick on 3-in. concrete base; EB. 
T. Archer & Co., Engrs., New England Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mo., Unionville.—City ; pave 15 streets ; 24,000 
sq. yds. vitrified brick on 3-in. concrete base ; 
BE. T. Archer & Co., Engrs., New England 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

N. C., Lumberton. — Town, A. E. White, 
Mayor; construct 14,710 sq. yds. street; 11,646 
lin. ft. curb and gutter; 1257 sq. yds. side- 
walks; bids until Sept. 30; Blair & Drane, 
Engrs., Commercial Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 

N. C., Marshall. — State Highway Comsn., 
Div. Office, Asheville, N. C.; construct 2% 
mi. road; State-aid Project 107, Madison 
County; graded road 22 ft. wide, with 16-ft. 
gravel surface; $75,000; contract to Southern 
Dray Co., Asheville, and J. H. 
Knoxville, Tenn. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Okla., Holdenville—Hughes County Com- 
missioners; construct roads and bridges in 
Lanard Tewnship; vote on $7500 bonds. 

Okla., Marietta.— Love County Commrs. ; 
construct $160,000 road; contract let. 

Okla., City. — City, Cragin, 


Ponca Harry 


Ma 7, ° + oe e j Ke 3 S er. | si 
Mayor; pave 40 blocks; Jack Rickard, Engr | Wanted—Road Constructica.) 


8000 sq. 
asphalt 
Archer 
Kansas 


Okla., Sulphur.—City ; pave streets ; 
yds. brick, and 56,000 rock 
paving on 4-in, concrete base; E, T. 
& Co., Engrs., New England Bldg., 
City, Mo. 

Okla., Tulsa.—City ; construct 37,805 sq. yds. 
paving; one course concrete, asphaltic con- 
erete and brick ; $305,000 available; bids about 


sq. yds. 


Oct. 1; changed date from Sept. 15; C. E. 
Griggs, City Engr. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Paving.) 





| 


| 
| 





| curb 


Highway, Highway 2, 
Construction Co., Contr. 

Tex., Del Rio.—Val Verde County Commrs. ; 
construct roadway approaches; $200,000; G. 
M. Jowers, Engr. 

Tex., Eldorado.—Schleicher County Commrs., 
Cc. A. Womack, Judge; grade, surface and 
construct culverts on 4.01 mi. Highway 4, 16 
ft. wide; bids until Sept. 21; R. Stevenson, 


Engr, 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Tarrant County Com- 
missioners; construct 9 mi. roadway; $70,- 
923.84; Womack Construction Co., Contr., 


Sherman and Fort Worth, Tex. 
inviting bids.) 

Tex., Highland Park (P. O. Dallas).—City; 
pave Lexington and Gillon Aves. and St. 
John’s Drive; contract let. Address The 
Mayor. 


(Lately noted 


Lex., Jasper.—Jasper County, C. C. Brown, 
Judge; grade 62% acres road; concrete and 
gravel; concrete drainage structures; $63,000 
available; H. F. Bland, Contr., Augus 
tine, Tex.; C. P. Hunter, Engr., Jasper, Tex. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tex., Jefferson.—City, L. E. Hough, Clk.; 
construct 13,600 sq. yds. paving; 4775 lin. ft. 
and gutter; bids until Oct. 6; Henry 
Exall Elrod Co., Engr., 220 Interurban Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. (See Machinery Wanted—Pav- 


San 


| ing.) 


Creis Co., | 


Tex., Paris.—Lamar County, W. L. Hutchi- 


son, Judge; improve highways 5 and 19; 182,- 


| 078.2 


Okla., Walters.—State HWighway Dept., Okla- | 


homa City; pave 1 mi, road connecting with 
city’s paved road. 

Darlington. — Darlington County 
Supvrs., W. C. Gandy; construct 19.676 mi. 
MeBee-Florence road; 4 concrete bridges; 
49,682 eu. yds. sand-clay surfacing; 26,087 Ibs. 
steel reinforcement; Federal-aid Project 61; 
bids until Oct. 7; W. 8S. Lewis, Div. Engr., 
Florenee, S. C. (See Machinery 
Road Construction.) 

S. C., Gaffney.—City, J. H. Turner, Mayor; 
pave streets; 18,000 sq. yds. ; $60,000 available ; 
Southern Paving Construction Co., Contr., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Warwood Beebe, Engr., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. (Supersedes recent item.) 


-» 


Athens.—MecMinn County 
construct roads; $75,000 


Tenn., 
Geo. L. Ray, Chrmn. ; 
bonds, 

Tenn., Athens.—McMinn County Commrs., 
Geo. L. Ray in charge; construct concrete 
road ; $175,000 available; Shermayp & Prather, 
Contrs.; John Brown, Engr. (Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Camden.—Benton County Commrs. ; 

A. L. Hassell, Clk.; construct 50 mi. roads; 
$50,000 bonds; J. D. Herndon, Engr. 

Tex., Canyon.—City. J. D. Gamble, Mayor; 
pave public square and improve street cross- 
ings; vote on $20,000 bonds. 

Tex., Decatur.—Wise County Commrs., W. 
D. Paschal, Judge; surface 41.57 mi. Meridian 


Wanted— | 


sq. yds. bituminous surfacing, penetra- 
tion method and Topeka specification ; 102,418.8 
lin. ft. concrete curb; 68,279.6 sq. yds. scari- 
fying old gravel road; 91,039.1 sq. yds. 
crete pavement; 2,287.8 cu. yds. gravel or 
stone for surfacing; bids until Sept. 24; W. 
M. Fooshee, County Engr. (See Machinery 


16 ft. wide; R. E. Wild 


|} Sen, 


deep trench; lay 3981 lin. ft. 8 to 10-in. vitri- 
fied sewer pipe with 42 Y branches; 24 Jin. 
ft. 12-in. cast-iron sewer pipe; 12 manholes; 
3 drop manholes; 129 cu. yds. excavation in 
Imhoff tank and sludge filter; concrete splash 
underdrains, partitions, etc.; 2 flush 
tanks; 300 lin. ft. %-in. galvanized-iron water 
pipe for flush tank connections; bids until 
Sept. 21; Black & Veatch, Engrs., 701 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (See Mechinery 
Wanted—Sewer Construction.) 

N. C., Gastonia.—City, R. G. Cherry, Mayor; 
construct sewage-disposal plant: bids until 
Sept. 23; Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., Durham, N. 
C. Lately noted bids until Aug. 3. See Ma- 
Wanted—Sewage-disposal Plant.) 

N. C., Lumberton.— Town, A. E. White, 
Mayor; extend sewerage and water-distribu- 
tion systems; lay 30,227 lin. ft. 4 to 10in. 
terra-cotta sewer; bids until Sept. 30; Blair 


slabs, 


« hinery 


& Drane, Ine., Engrs., Commercial Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. (See Machinery Wanted— 


Sewer.) 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—City ; install sewage 
disposal plant ; $3600; Pierce, Greeley & Han 
Engrs., Chicago, Ill. 

Cragin, 
$30,000 storm 


Okla., Ponea City. — City, Harry 
Mayor; construct $25.00 to 
sewers; 36-in. x 30-in. box; 24-in 
sewer pipe; Jack Rickard, Engr.; Woodward 
& Boreland, Contrs. (Lately noted construct 
storm sewers.) 


concrete 


Okla., Walters.—City, W. B. Anthony, CIk.; 


improve sewer, water and electric-light sys- 
| tems; extend sanitary sewers. (Previously 


con- 


Tex., San Antonio.—Bexar County Commrs, ; | 


construct 30,666 sq. yds. warrenite-bitulithic 
pavement resurfacing macadam; Southwest 


Bitulithie Co., Contr., 711 Gunter Bldg. 


Tex., San Antonio.—Bexar County Commrs. ; 
surface Burleson Camp, Cherry, Courtland 
and other streets; 74,931 sq. yds. bituminous 
macadam; Southwest Bitulithic Co., Contr., 
711 Gunter Bldg. 


| metal and woodworking shops; 


Tex., San Antonio.—City; surface and pave | 
5 mi. Rock Quarry road and Kendall St., 16 | 


ft. wide; asphalt; will invite bids; H. Hel- 
land, City Engr, 

Va., .Danville.—Good Committee, A. 
D. Starling, Chrmn.; construct 2% mi. bitumi 


Roads 


nous pavement, penetration course on 
wood road; bids until Sept. 28. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Paving.) 


Sewer Construction. 
Fla., St. Petersburg.—City, Noel A. Mitchell, 


Mayor; construct concrete sewage-disposal 


plant; bids until Oct. 4. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Sewage-disposal Plant.) 
Ky., Lexington. — City, Commr. of Public 


| Works McCorkle; enlarge storm-water sewer 


Commrs. ; | 


| Co., 


system; vote on $300,000 bonds. 


La., Shreveport. — City Comsn.; construct 
storm sewers; voted $100,000 bends. (Lately 
noted to vote.) 

Md., Baltimore. — City, Mayor Wm. F. 


3roening, Prest. Board of Awards; construct 
1991 lin. ft. 24-in. terra-cotta sewer; concrete 
foundation; $30,493.50; M. J. Ruark, Engr., 
City Hall Annex No. 1; Aiello Construction 
Contr., Knickerbocker Bldg. (Lately 
noted bids until Sept. 8.) 

Mo., Grant City.—City, Ed Kelso, Mayor; 
construct sanitary sewer system, main sew- 
ers, main outfall sewer and sewage-disposal 


Gate- | 


works in Dist. No. 1; 4005 lin. ft. 6 to 12-ft. | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 


noted voted $125,000 bonds.) 


Tex., Weatherford. City; install sewer 
system; reported to vote Sept. 3 on $25,000 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Shipbuilding Plants. 

N. C., Eagles’ Island—Marine Repairs.- 
Hamme Marine Rwy. Co., J. F. Hamme, 
Prest., 106 4th St., Wilmington, N. C.; erect 


install elec- 
trically-operated mchy.; build 800-ton marine 
railway; construct in two sections, 70 ft. and 
89 ft. long; $30,000 to $40,000; use 50,000 ft. 
lumber in construction; has 2000 ft. dockage 
space for repair plant. Lately noted. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Motor; Boiler Tubes.) 


Telephone Systems. 


D. C., Washington.—Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., 108 E. Lexington St., Balti- 
more, Md.; erect 4-story-and-basement plant 
addition; 45x114 ft.; brick and fireproof con- 
struction; McKenzie, Voorhees & Gembin, 
Archts., 1123 Broadway, New York. 

Ky., 
tem ineptd.; capital $20,000; L. T. 
W. Kincaid, John Russell. 

Okla., Red Forks.—Red Forks Telephone 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; J. N. Clark, W. 
A. Corbett; both Red Fork; E. F. Blanchard, 
Tulsa. 


Catlettsburg.—People’s Telephone Sys- 
Everett, J. 


Heights.—Chesapeake & Poto- 
Richmond, Va.; install 
$18,000. 


Va., Barton 
mac Telephone Co., 
telephone lines with cables; 


Va., Danville.—Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 


phone Co.; install additional equipment; 
$14,000. , 
Va., Lynchburg.—Chesapeake & Potomae 


Telephone Co.; install 400 additional lines; 
$11,000; expend $6,500,000 on extensions and 
improvements in Virginia during next three 
years, 

Va., Richmond. — Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co.; improve system; install and 
equip school for operators; $53,000; expend 
$6.500,000 in State during next three years. 
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Textile Mills. 

N. C., Tryon — Cotton Products. — Ham- 
mett Mill incptd.; capital $100,000; M. T. 
Hammett of Tryon; P. N. Hood of Lynn, 
N. C., and J. R. Pentress of Raleigh, N. C. 

. §&. C., Anderson—Cotton Products.—Brogon 
Mills; increase capital to $1,500,000. 


Water-Works. 


struction; install sash and door mchy.; in- | 


dividual electric drive. Lately noted to re- 
build burned plant. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Woodworking Machinery; Motors.) 


Md., Baltimore—Cigar Boxes.—Otto Bregen- 


| zer, 1001 China St.; rebuild burned plant; loss 
| $6000. 


Fla., Gainesville.—City ; improve water and | 


light plants; vote on $30,000 bonds. 
The Mayor. 


Ky., Georgetown. — City; install water and 
electric-light plants; vote in Nov. 
bonds. 
$100,000 bond issue.) 

Md., Frostburg.—Town ; increase water sup- 
ply ; vote on bonds. Address The Mayor. 


on 


Address | 


Md., Baltimore—Furniture.—Levinson & Zen- 
itz, Howard and Ostend Sts.; erect plant ad- 
dition; Hicks, Tase & Norris, Contrs., 106 


W. Madison St. 
N. C., Charlotte — Woodworking. — Johnson 
| Hardwood Co.; erect woodworking plant; 


$150,000 | 
Address The Mayor. (Previously noted | 


| Sells, Treas. ; 


Miss., Magnolia. — City; improve water- 
works; construct pumping station; vote on 
$50,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Miss., Newton.—City; improve water and 
electric-light systems; $35,000 bonds. Ad- | 
dress The Mayor. 

Miss., Tunica. — Town, W. H. Houston, 


Mayor; extend water-works; erect 100,000-gal. 
concrete reservoir ; install 380 G. P. M. pump- 
ing unit (triplex pump and kerosene engine), 
ete.; bids until Sept. 28; Dabney Engineering 
Co., Engr., Randolph Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Lately noted bids until Sept. 8 (See Ma- 
ehinery Wanted—Water-works Construction.) 


N. C., Lumberton. — Town, A. E. White, 


Mayor; extend water distribution and sewer- | 


age systems; lay 4360 lin. ft. 6-in. Class B cast- 
iron water main and 19,400 lin. ft. 1% to 2%-in. 
galvanized water main; 
Blair & Drane, Inc., Engrs., Commercial Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Wanted— 
Water-works. ) 

Okla., Chickasha.—City; 
equipment; $3600; cast-bronze 
larger laterals; increase depth filter beds; 2 
cast-iron gutters; contract let. Address The 
Mayor. 

Okla., Walters.—City, W. B. 
improve water, sewer and 
tems; construct storage 


(See Machinery 


install filtration 


Anthony, Clk. ; 
electric-light sys- 
reservoir for water 
plant; lay 120,000 ft. additional mains. (Pre- 
viously noted voted $125,000 bonds.) 

Dallas.—City, Frank W. 


Tex., Woxencraft, 


Mayor; improve and extend water-works: 
install 3,000,000-gal. steam pump or _ 1,000,000 


and 2,000,000- gal. motor-driven electric pumps 
at Oak Cliff; bids open soon. (Lately noted 
extend and improve water-works.) 

Tex., Robstown.—Town ; 
to furnish domestic water 
acres for truck gardening; 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Somerville.—Somerville 
& Ice Co. ineptd.; capital 
Hamilton, R. W. Horlock, 

Va., Hampton Roads.—Navy Dept., 
Yards and Dock, Washington, D. C. 
distilling plant; private plans. 


district 
irrigate 
$200,000 


organize 
and 
vote on 


Light, Water 
$50,000; Hugh 
-aul Freeman. 
3ureau 
> erect 


Woodworking Plants. 


Fla. Palatka—Beehives.—Mullis Bros.; en- 
large plant; erect 60x100-ft. main building 
and several smaller buildings for office, stock, 
etc.; mfre. beehives. 

Ga., Savannah — Caskets. South 
Casket Co. ineptd.; capital $250,000; 
and J. Elmo Weeks; mfre. caskets 
balmers’ supplies. 


Atlantic 
John F. 
and em- 


La., Alexandria—Furniture.—Home Furniture 
Co.; increased capital to $75,000. 

La., Alexandria—Sash, Doors and Frames.— 
Evans Bros., W. B. Evans, Treas.; erect 





bids until Sept. 30; | 


strainers; | 


$2000. 

Tex., Orange—Handles and Spokes.—Orange 
Handle & Spoke Factory Co. organized ; capi- 
tal $60,000; Ike L. Hill, Prest.; F. W. Hunts- 
myre, V.-P.; B. A. Selby, Gen. Mgr.; G. M. 
B. F. Brown, Secy. ; 
sick, Gen. Supt.; erect plant. 

Va., Norfolk—Wooden-Ware.—American Wood 
Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; H. G. Fox, 
Prest. ; Lewis A. White, Secy. 


Fire Damage. 

Ala., Anniston.—Primitive 

South Oxford. Address The Pastor. 

Ala., Bessemer. — National Steel 
Co.’s foundry ; loss $30,000. 


saptist Church, 
Products 


Ala., Hartford.—Metealf Co.’s ginnery 
warehouse; loss $35,000. 


Md., Dynard.—Geo. McWilliams’ residence, 

Md., Glyndon.—Henry J. Zouck’s outhouses 
on farm near Glyndon. 

Md., Salisbury—Wm. K. Leatherbury’s can- 
nery. 

Miss., Ripley.—J. Will Crawford’s saw mill; 
loss $4000. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Winkle 
plant; loss $20,000. 

N. C., Newton.—Newton 
plant; loss $40,000 to $50,000. 

Okla., Waurika.—Empire 
bbl. tank; loss $250,000. 

8S. C., Fort Hill.—L. A. Harris’ residence, 


Terra-Cotta Co.’s 


Ice & Fuel Co.'s 


Oil Co.’s 55,000- 


S. C., Orangeburg.—Fairey Bros. Feed & 
Grain Co.’s warehouse, owned by Wm. ¢C, 
| Wolfe. 


J. M. Mes- | 


and 


Ala., Hartford.—J. R. Howell’s warehouse. | 
(Lately incorrectly reported’ as Burford-Goft 
Supply Co.’s building.) 

Ala., Poplarville—Smith Drug Store; W. 


N. Hyde's store; Bank of 
Batson’s store; loss $100,000. 

Ark., Parkin.—A. B. 
and several buildings ; 


Commerce; Joe 


Cole & Sons’ 
loss $43,000. 


warehouse 


La., Lake Charles.—Boulevard Theater; loss 
| $10,000. 
Md., Baltimore.—Otto Bregenzer’s cigar-box 


| factory, 1001 China St.; loss $6000. 


4900 | 


40x80, 30x60, and 30x60-ft. buildings; mill con- ' 


Md., Bel 
and warehouse ; 


Air.—W. 


S. Crossmore’s 
loss $30,000. 


cannery 


Tex., Brownfield.—Carl Lewis’ restaurant 
Tex., Chappell Hill.—Chappell Hill Gin Co.'s 
ginnery and cotton platform; loss $50,000 


Tex., Daingerfield.—Daingerfield Cotton Oil 
& Mfg. Co.’s cotton gin. 

Tex., Elgin.—Carlson Ginnery. 

Tex., Fayetteville—J. A. Kovar’s cotton 


gin; loss $15,000. 


Tex., Lufkin.—Campbell Furniture Co.'s 
store; Citizens’ State Bank, owned by Mrs, 
W. A. Abney. 

Tex., Ranger.—Prince Rupert Cafe; Bryan 
Garage; Ranger Gasoline Co.’s filling station ; 
Wright Furniture Co.’s store; Liberty Cafe; 
Arizona Rooming House; Queen Theater; 
Metropolitan Cafe; Silk Art Shop; McDon 
ald Plumbing Co.’s building; Red Cross Drug 
Store; Oklahoma Cabaret; loss $400,000. 


Tex., San Antonio. — Travis Hotel, Austin 
Rd.; I. R. Gotlieb, Mgr. 


Tex., Yoakum.—Frank 
near Yoakum. 


Kunetka’s residence 


Va., Highland Springs.—Dr. J. B. 
residence, 


Kibler’s 


Va., Warrenton.—Maj. R. 
dence near Warrenton. 


A. MelIntyre’s resi 





BUILDING NEWS 


EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


Apartment-Houses. 
D. C., Washington.—Meridian Apartment 
Co., care A. P. Clarke, Archt., 816 14th St.; 
erect $125,000 apartment-house, 459 Belmont 


St.; brick; 5 stories; 65x115 ft. 
D. C., Washington.—Floyd E. Davis, 501 7th 
St.: erect $200,000 apartment-house, 27th and 


Cathedral Sts. N. W.; 5 stories; 45x101 ft. ; 
brick and stone; W. C. Allard, Archt., 703 
G St, 


Fla., Crooked Lake.—B. C. Bonfoey, Tampa ; 
preparing plans for apartment-house. 


Fla., Jacksonville. — Knights of Pythias; 
erect 3-story hollow tile apartment-house, 
Ashley St. between Jefferson and Madison 


Sts.; $35,000. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—C. S. Smith; erect two 
4family and two 2-family apartment-houses 
in block 43-A, S. Marine St.; hollow fireproof 
tile and stucco; fireproof shingle roofs. 
(Lately noted.) 

Fla., West Palm Beach.—Henry 
erect building at Gardenia and §. 
Sts. for teahouse and apartments. 


T. Grant; 
Poinsettia 


! 


Okla., Henryetta.—C, M, Harr; erect apart- | 


ment house; 8 suites. 


' 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 


Tex., Fort Worth.—N, Osterman; erect brick 
veneer apartment-house, 616 Ave.; 2 
16 rooms; $11,000. 


Travis 
stories ; 

Okla., Henryetta.—Morgan Constr. Co.; in- 
terested in community apartment building; 


28 suites; laundry in connection. 


Okla, Oklahoma City.—J. A. Ryan; erect 
$30,000 apartment house, 526 W. 13th St. 

Tex., Dallas—J. Schepps; erect $30,000 
apartment house, 4902 Swiss Ave.; brick 


veneer; pine and hardwood floors; 4 suites; 


H. A. Frankenstein, Archt., will supervise 
construction. 
Va., Richmond.—Benton & Benton; prepar- 


ing plans for 
suites; 


’ 


12-story apartment-house; 100 


slab concrete and steel; $1,250,000. 


Association and Fraternal. 


D. C., Washington.—Daughters of American 
Revolution, Mrs. Geo. M. Minor, Prest., 17th 
and D Sts. N. W.; erect $200,000 office build- 


ing, 18th and D Sts. N. W.; Marsh & Peters, 
Archts., 520 13th St. (Lately noted.) 
Fla., Jacksonville.—Scottish Masons, Roque 


Victor Rogero, Gen. Secy.; purchased site, 
Phelps and Hubbard Sts.; erect cathedral. 
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Harlan.—Harlan-Gem Coal Co.; erect 
y. M. c. A. (See Dwellings.) 

Ky., Hopkinsville-—Salvation Army ; remodel 
prick building ; $15,000; 3 stories; J. T. Waller, 
Archt. 

Ky., Pikeville.—Tierney Mining Co., Stone, 
Ky.; erect Y¥. M, C. A. (See Dwellings.) 

Ky., Whitesburg.—Kyva Coal Mining Co.; 
erect Y. M. C. A. (See Dwellings.) 

Mo., Springfield.—Salvation Army; plans to 
erect community building ; $50,000. 

Mo., Springfield.—Young Men’s Christian 
Assn.; erect $100,000 building; 60x110 ft.; 3 
stories; reinforced concrete, brick and steel; 
eoncrete foundation and floors; F. H. Miller, 
Archt. 

N. C., Durham.—Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons; plan to erect temple, Roxboro and 
Main Sts. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Tulsa Masonic Building Assn., 
B. A. Hooper, Prest.; bids until Oct. 1 for 
foundation and excavation of temple, 7th and 
Boston Sts.; $541,000; 100x140 ft. (Previously 
noted.) 

Hebrew 
and 


Nashville. — Young Mens’ 
Assn.; erect $200,000 building; 4 stories 
basement; 120x80 ft.; brick and steel; 
roof; hardwood floors; 2 swimming pools; 2 
gymnasiums ; Asmus & Norton, Archts., Stahl- 
man Bldg.; bids received until about Oct. 15 
by Sig Marks, Chrmn, Bldg. Com., care of 
L. Jonas & Co. (Lately noted.) 


Tenn., 


Tex., Dallas —Dallas Labor Temple, David | 
| 


G. Hinckley, Mgr.; erect additional story to 
building; also improve present structure; 
$35,000; P. J. McCullough interested. 


Tex., San Antonio.—Salvation Army; plans 


to erect $150,000 addition to Salvation Army | 


Reseue and Maternity Home. 
W. Va., Wheeling.—Wheeling Labor Temple, 
David McCleary, Chrmn, Com.; contemplates 


improving building, Market and 15th Sts. 
Bank and Office. 

Ala., Ashville—Dr. W. A. Beacon, Prest., 

and U. H. Prickett, Cash., of bank recently 


organized ; erect building. 
Ga., Athens.—Hinton 
Hinton, Prest.; purchased 
remodel for offices. 
Ky., Whitesburg—David Hays; erect $15,000 
office building; also dwelling. 


Securities Co., H. H. 
McDowell Bldg. ; 


Churches. 


Ala., Mobile. — Broad Street Methodist 
Church; repair building and erect Sunday- 


school annex; brick veneer or stucco; taking 
bids. Address G. A, 
(Previously noted.) 

Ark., Arkadelphia. — Presbyterian 
erect 70x50-ft. addition; brick and stone. 
dress The Pastor. 

Ark., Hot Springs.—Baptist Church; erect 
building; 3 stories and basement; brick; 
terra-cotta trim; W. T. Bailey, Archt., 358 
Beale Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; J. T. Hill, Hot 
Springs, interested. 


Church ; 


Ky., Harlan.—Harlan-Gem Coal Co.; erect 
church. (See Dwellings.) 

Ky., Pikeville—Tierney Mining Co., Stone, | 
Ky.; erect church. (See Dwellings.) 

Ky., Whitesburg—Kyva Coal Mining Co.; 
erect church. (See Dwellings.) 

Md., Emmitsburg.—Elias Lutheran Church, 
Rev. Chas. Wm. Day, Pastor; erect parson- 
age; Jas. Bishop, Chrmn. Bldg. Comm. 

Mo., Buffalo. — Christian Church; erect 
building to replace burned structure. Ad- 
dress the Pastor. 

N. C., Greensboro.—E, Sternberger, Chrmn. 





tile | 


Gentry, 453 Dauphin St. | 


Ad- | 





Bldg. Comm. to erect Jewish synagogue, 
Florence and Wainman Sts., Fisher Park; | 
auditorium to seat 350; $75,000; Hobart B. 


Upjohn, Archt., 456 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and Greensboro. 

N. C., Winston-Salem.—Greenwood Avenue 
Baptist Chureh, J. T. Byrum, Pastor, 1308 
| E. Sth St.; erect building; 95x75 ft.; J. M. 
MeMichael, Archt., Charlotte. Address C. G. 





| Dobbin, 2d St. and Woodland Ave. (Lately 
noted.) 
Okla., Enid.—Catholic Church, Rey. Father | 


Severs, Pastor; erect $85,000 building; brick; 
stone trim; 52x128 ft.; 1 story and basement ; 
H. W. Brinkman, Archt., Emporia, Kans. 

Okla, Muskogee.—Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregation; erect temple, W. Okmulgee Ave.; 
S. Futterman, H. Kirschner and others in- 
terested. 


Tenn., Dyersburg.—Methodist Church, H. R. 
Meriwether, Chrmn. Bldg. Com.; erect $100,000 
building; ready for bids. 

Tex., Lubbock. — First Christian 
erect building. Address The 

Tex., Mt. Pleasant.—Rev. Francis N. Brewer, 
Pastor; erect building. 


Church ; 


-*astor. 


| 

| W. Va., Huntington.—Jefferson Avenue 
| Methodist Episcopal Church; plans to erect 
| building. Address The Pastor. 

| 


| City and County. 

Fla., Miami — Armory and Auditorium. — 
County Commrs., E. D. V. Burr, Chrmn,; 
| considering erecting combination armory and 
} auditorium for Dave County National Guard. 


| La., Cedar Grove—City Hall.—City; erect 
| $125,000 city hall; 50x100 ft.; brick; compo- 


sition roof; concrete and pine floors, plaster 
| board ; wire glass; E. A. George, 
| Archt., Shreveport. Address B. R. Hendricks, 
Cedar Grove. (Lately noted.) 


safes ; 


| La., Shreveport—Library, Ete.—City; voted 


| $1,250,000 bonds, including $200,000 for court- | 


house and jail; $200,000, central and 


subur- | 


| ban fire stations; $25,000, fire alarm station; 
| $250,000, library. Address Mayor Ford. 
| (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Jefferson City — Memorial Building.— 
Atchison County, Harvey Clark, Adjt.-Gen. ; 
erect $70,000 memorial building. 

Courthouses. | 

La., Baton Rouge. — East Baton Rouge | 


Parish Police Jury, Joe Gebelin, Prest.; con- | 
sidering election on $300,000 additional bonds | 


to supplement $450,000 bonds to erect court- 


| house and jail; 4 stories; stone, brick and | 
terra-cotta; Edw. F. Neild, Archt. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 


La, Shreveport.—City ; voted $200,000 bonds 
| for courthouse and _ jail. (See City and 
County.) 

Mo., Kansas City.—Jackson County; re- 
ported to vote Nov. 2 on $5,000,000 bonds to 


erect courthouse; T. J. Kelley, County Clk. 
| (Lately noted.) 
| Okla., Waurika.—Jefferson County Com- 
| missioners ; erect courthouse; election Oct. 
| 12 on $125,000 bonds. 

Dwellings. 
| Ala., Prichard.—Gulf Realty Co., Box 993, 


Wanted—Sash; Millwork; Pumping Plant; 
Galvanized Pipe; Doors.) 

Ark., Heber Springs.—E. F. Johnson; erect 
residence, 

Ark., Heber Springs. 
erect dwelling. 

Fla., Clearwater. — Clearwater Home Con- 
struction Co. chartered ; $50,000 capital; D. O. 


Dr. W. J. Hornbarger ; 


tatchelor, Prest.; H. K, Brandon and R. M. 
Thompson, YV.-Ps.; Dixie M. Hollins, Secy.- 
Treas, 

Fla., Daytona. — Guy G. Bailey, Seaside 
Drug Store; erect residence, Schulte Park. 
Fla., Daytona.—Livingston Jacques; erect 
residence, Schulte Park. 

Fla., Lakeland.—Lakeland Housing Corp., 
M. W. Heatherington, Prest.; ineptd. with 


eapital stock of $25,000; plans to erect number 
of dwellings. 


Fla., Miami.—Mark E. Yeadaker; erect cot- 
tage at 12th St. and Avenue J. 

Fla., Miami.—W. J. Liddy, Pan-American 
College; erect residence, Riverside Heights. 

Fla., Miami.—J, M. Powers; purchased 7 


lots, Riverside Heights; plans to erect dwell- 


ings. 


Fla., Miami.—H. O. Shaw, Georgia Lumber 
Co.; erect 10 or more dwellings, Riverside 


Heights. 

Fla., Miami.—V. A. Roberts; erect 4 bunga- 
lows; plans to organize building company. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—W. L. erect 
bungalow, 3rd St. and 7th Avenue.; 2 stories. 

Fla., Tampa.—C. S. Cameron; erect 
dwelling, 610 E. Orleans Ave. 

Fla., Tampa.—cC. H. 
residence and garage, 839 
hollow tile. 


Sparks; 


frame 


Moorehouse ; 
Bay Shore 


erect 
Blvd. ; 


Ky., Fort Thomas.—Dr. A. P. Walton, 2008 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati; erect $12,000 
residence and garage; 33x38 ft.; 1% stories 
and basement; brick; C. C. & E. A. Weber, 
Archts., Miller Bldg.; bids about Oct. 1. 

Ky., Harlan.—Harlan-Gem Coal Co.; erect 
29 miners’ dwellings, store, school, Y. M. C. A. 


and church. (Previously noted.) 

Ky., Jeff.— Kenmont Coal Co.; erect 75 
miners’ houses and tipple. 

Ky., Lexington. — Gus Clarke; erect resi- 
dence; concrete; Jno, V. Moore, Archt., 344 
McClellan Bldg. 

Ky., Lexington—W. H. May; erect resi- 
dence, 319 Maxwell St. 

Ky., Louisville-—Emma C. Dick; erect resi- 


dence, 


Ky., Millstone.—Elkhorn Jr. Coal Co. ;, erect 


1475 S, 3d St. 


| 12 miners’ dwellings and boarding-house. 
Ky., Pikeville—Tierney Mining Co., Stone, 
| Ky.; erect 50 miners’ dwellings, tipple, Y. M. 
Cc, A. and church. 
Ky., Pikeville-—Camp Branch Mining Co., 
W. W. Bentley, Mgr.; erect miners’ houses 


and tipple. 


Ky., Whitesburg.—David Hays; erect dwell- 


ings. (See Bank and Office.) 


Ky., Whitesburg.—Kyva Coal Mining Co.; 


| capital $200,000; develop coal lands; erect 50 
miners’ houses, Y. M. C. A., chureh and 
tipple. 

La., Baton Rouge.—Albert Ligon ; erect resi 


Mobile; erect 460 dwellings; 5 and 6 rooms, | 
with about 24 eight-room double flats; hollow- | 


concrete building blocks, 8x8x16 in.; compo- 
sition shingle or roll roof; pine floors over 
subfloor on concrete; pipeless furnaces, 
except water-heating for flat buildings; elec- 
lights; plaster board; probably hollow 
tile; metal doors; wire glass; steel sash and 
trim; W. W. Hilton, Archt., P. O. Box 993, 
| Mobile. Address owner. (See Machinery 


| tric 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 


Pike 
La., Shreveport.—Real Estate Board, 8. B. 
Simon, Prest.; erect 2 bungalows. 


dence, St. 


Md., 
2-story 


T.- Gardner; erect 
Harford 


saltimore.—Leonard 
brick residence and garage, 
Ave. near Erdman; 30x46 ft. and 18x20 ft.; 
slate roof; steam heat; F. E. Beall, Archt., 
1335 N. Gilmor St.; construction by owner. 
Md., Baltimore.—L. L. Chambers, 36th St. 
and Roland Avet; erect two 2%-story frame 
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at 


cottages, 4119% Roland Ave.; $15,000; Edw. L. | Yards and Docks, C. W. Parks, Ch., Navy 
Palmer, Jr., Archt., 513 N. Charles St.; con- | Dept., Washington, D. C.; improve hospital; 
struction by owner. tile and composition floors, marble and slate 


Mo., St. Louis—G. F. Woodsmith, care | Work, etc.; specification No. 4262; Newport | 
Maritz & Henderson, Archts., Chemical Bldg.; | Contracting & Engineering Co., Newport | 
(Lately } 


reported to erect $125,000 residence, Pine Rd. | News, Va., low bidder at $13,835. 
and Mississippi St. ; fireproof; stone and rein- | noted.) 


forced concrete; 1% and 2 stories. | Va., Fort Monroe — Office Building. — Con- | 


Mo S¢. Eccl Wis, artes. 296 De struction Div., War Dept., 7th and B Sts., 
Tonty St fe pentane $12,000 cubtees: tune tt . | Washington, D. C.; erect addition to office 


i te building. 
2% stories; brick; Wedemeyer & Nelson, puilding 


Archts., Wainwright Bldg. 


Mo., St. Louis.—O. J. Popp, Odd Fellows’ Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete, 
Bldg.; preparing plans for $12,000 residence, | Ala., Mobile——Mobile Infirmary; erect $50,- 
Magnolia and Lawrence Aves.; 1% stories; 000 nurses’ home; 2 stories; concrete; stucco 
1x37 ft. finish, 

Mo., St. Louis.—Jos. P. O'Toole, 3703 Omera Fla., West Palm Beach.—State Board of 
Ave. ; erect 5 dwellings ; $30,000; 2 stories; 25x | Health, Joe L. Earman, Prest., West Palm 


2 ft.: V. G. Mueller, Archt.: pan labor. Beach; erect $40,000 laboratory building and 
: $60,000 orthopedic hospital. 


N. C., Charlotte.—A, J. Draper; expend $40,- a : ‘ 
000 for improvements to residence, Myers Ky., Lexington.— City, Thos. A. Bradley, 
Park. Mayor; considering election on $300,000 bonds 


for improvements to Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital and St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
Md., Sparrows Point.—Bethlehem Steel 


N. C., Charlotte.—Royal Lodging & Build- 
ing Co.; erect four 4-room residences on East 


Hill; $20,000. Corp.; erect hospital; 2 stories; brick; fire- 
N. C., Charlotte. — Charlotte Conslidated | proof; construction in form of wings; Jos. 
Constr. Co.; erect dwellings, 1927 Avondale | Ryans Sperry, Archt., 409 Calvert Bldg., Bal- 
Ave. and 900 Magnolia Ave.; $10,000. timore; bids. opened Sept. 22; follewing con- 
N. C., Charlotte——Myers Park Home Ce.; | tractors estimating: Irwin & Leighton; 
eerct 2 dwellings ; $20,009. | Hughes-Foulkrod Co. (Baltimore office, 119 
Okla., Muskogee.—C. A. Kirkconnell; erect | W- Mulberry St.), both Philadelphia; Singer- 
6-room bungalow, 26th St. and Broadway. Pentz Co., be Bquitable Bldg. ; Consolidated 
Okla., Oklahoma City.—Jno. E. Dickson; peo nba — gata a; eae & 
erect dwelling, 200 W. 21st St. hambers, 36th St. and Roland Ave.; Geo. 
’ A. Fuller Co., American Bldg.; Morrow Bros., 
Okla., Oklahoma City.—J, E. Thomas; erect | Fidelity Bldg.; Cogswell-Koether Co., 406 
3 dwellings in 2200 block W. 17th St. and 3 in | park Ave.; B. F. Bennett Building Co., 123 S. 
2200 block W. 18th St. ; $32,000. | Howard St.: Chas. L. Stockhausen Co., Gay 
Okla., Oklahoma City.—J. H. Struck; erect | and Water Sts.; all Baltimore. (Previously 
dwelling, 1414 W, 32d St. | noted.) 
S. C., Ware Shoals.—Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.: 
erect 30 cottages for workmen. (See Stores.) 


Miss., Brookhaven.—City Board authorized 
election Oct. 4 on $40,000 bond issue for hos- 
pital. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Treasury Dept., Jas. A. 
| Wetmore, Act. Supervising Archt., Washing- 
| ton, D. C.; bids until Oct. 11 for toilet-rooms 

in United States Marine Hospital; drawings 

Tex., Dallas.—J. B. Martin; erect 3 cottages; | and specifications at office Custodian at site 
5 and 6 rooms; $15,000. and office Act. Supervising Archt. 

Tex., Dallas.—Dallas Housing Co.; erect| Okla, Talihina—State Board of Affairs, G. 
two 5-room frame cottages, 2602 and 2606 N. | Smith, Chrmn., Oklahoma City; plans to 
Haskell St. erect 2-story hospital for tubercular pa- 

Tex., El Paso.—Jno. Mulligan; erect brick | tients; $200,000. 
bungalow, Government Hill. 


Tex., Dallas.—J. B. King; erect 8-room air- 
plane bungalow, 311 S. Winnetka St. 

Tex., Dallas—Rhodes Baker; remodel brick 
building, 304 N. Akard St.; $15,000. 


Tex., Dallas.—City Hospital, Miss M. Agnes 
Va., Norfolk.—P. I. Hurd: erect frame resi- | Lowell, Supt.: considering erection nurses’ 

dence, 26th St. and Granard Ave. home and contagious wards. 
Va., Norfolk.—Conrad & Betz; erect resi- 

dence, Rhode Island Ave., Colonial PI. 

Va., Portsmouth—W. P. Ricks; erect resi- 
dence, Lincoln St. nr. Deep Creek Blvd.; 9 Tex., Palestine.—Hospital Association of In- 
rooms and bath. ternational & Great Northern R. R.; erect 

Va., Portsmouth. — Jno, Wickstrom; erect | $150,900 hospital: brick. 
frame residence, Winona. 

Hotels. 


Seaboard Bank Bldg.; erect 2 dwellings, Park Ala., Dothan.—Dothan Hotel Co., W. P. 
Ave., Prentis Pl.; frame and brick; interior | Sherman, Prest.; erect $300,000 hotel, Foster 
tile; slate roof; hardwood and concrete | gt: site 115x105 ft.: 5 stories; 100 rooms; 
floors; $10,000; plans and construction by | face brick; terra-cotta, limestone and rein- 
owner. (Lately noted.) | forced concrete; steam heat; elevators, ete.; 

W. Va., Iaeger.—Ritter Hardwood. Lumber | gq. Lloyd Preacher; Archt.-Engr., Healey 
Co.; establish village near Iaeger; erect 300| piag., Atlanta. (Previously noted.) . 


iwellings for workmen. 
eis ihe eee acai Ala., Florence. — W. B. Bass, Woodville, 


W. Va., Martinsburg.—Max von Schlegell, | .4 
- z s < bs pa Miss.; remodel Jefferson Hotel; install ele- 
Chrmn. Com.; promoting organization hous- ‘<a t 
rator, ete. 


ing corporation; $30,000 capital; erect § 

dwellings. Fla., Crooked Lake.—B. C. Bonfoey, Tam- 
pa; preparing plans for $250,000 hotel; 100 

rooms with bath; reinforced concrete and 


| stucco; ornamental tile finish; 3 stories. 
Ala., Montgomery—Memorial.—State, Thos. | Fla., Jacksonville.—Ucita Investment Co.. J 
E. Kilby, Governor; Jos. ©. Thompson, | 3; pound, Prest.: considering erecting 4-story 
Chrmn. Com., Birmingham; erect memorial | addition to Seminole Hotel; 135 rooms 
. . eo 4 , “ve 
building ; $500,000. | Fla. St. Augustine—lountain of Youth 
S. C., Parris Island—Hospital.—Bureau of Hotel Co., E. L. Barnett, Ine., W. J. Hoggson, 


Tex., Memphis. — Hall County Commrs. ; 
erect hospital; 40 rooms; election Sept. 25 on 
$100,000 bonds. (Previously noted.) 


Va., Portsmouth.—Nichols & Lindeman, 


Government and State. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 





| Trest, Fiscal Agent, 18 E. 41st St., New 
| York; erect $10,000,000 hotel, apartment- 
; houses, clubhouse, beach casino, pools; eon- 
struct golf courts, tennis courts, yacht basin, 
gardens, lagoons, etc.; hotel to contain 1000 
} rooms; Spanish renaissance type; H-shape; 
| 450 ft. in each direction; interior court 30 
| ft. wide; concrete from native cochina ; 
Spanish tile roofs for minarets, domes and 
| towers; casino to be connected with hotel by 
arcade, containing number of shops; Star- 
| rett & Van Vleck, 8 W. 40th St., and King & 
Campbell, Asso. Archts.; Vitale, Brinckerhoff 
& Geiffert, Landscape Archts., all of New 
York; Goold T. Butler, Conslt. Engr., St. 
Augustine; designed, built, deccrated, equip- 
ped and furnished under Hoggson building 
method. (Previously noted.) 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—C. W. Winterich; 
| purchased West Coast Hotel; plans to im- 
prove; 78 rooms. 


Fla., Tallahassee.—Chamber of Commerce; 
appointed committee, R. O. Collins, Chrmn., 
to promote erection 100-room fireproof hotel. 
(Lately noted.) 

S. C., Union.—L. M. Jordon, Treas. of com- 
pany to erect hotel; Chamber of Commerce, 
Dr. J. W. Buchanan, Secy., interested. 

Teyx., Alice—Chamber of Commerce, Clar- 
ence Walters, Gen. Mgr.; promoting erection 
hotel. 


Miscellaneous. 

Ark., Hot Springs — Bathhouse. — Colored 
Knights of Pythias; erect $200,000 bathhouse : 
5 stories and basement; 85x210 ft.; brick; W 
T. Bailey, Archt., 358 Beale Ave., Memphis 
Tenn.; S. W. Green, New Orleans, interested 

Fla., Crooked Lake—Clubhouse.—B. C. Bon- 
foey, Tampa; preparing plans for clubhous¢ 

Fla., Miami— Pavilion. — Earl Brunswick ; 
erect dancing pavilion between 2d and 3d Sts. ; 

| $20,000. 

Fla., Miami— Pavilion. — Earl Brunswick ; 
erect dancing, pavilion on Ocean Drive, Miami 
Beach; 50x200 ft.; log or slab construction ; 
1 story ; $27,500. 

S. C., Ware Shoals— Barn. — Ware Shoals 
Co.; erect barn and dairy plant. (See Stores.) 

W. Va., Huntington — Clubhouse. — Guyan 
Country Club; erect $30,000 building; contain 
ballroom, 40x70 ft. ; 24-ft. ceiling ; 83-ft. porch ; 
3-story locker building for men and 2-story 

' building for women; garage for 50 cars; con- 
struct $20,000 pool, 30x70 ft., 9% ft. deep; golf 
links and other buildings: total cost about 
$100,000; A. F. Dickey, Archt., superintend 
construction. (Lately noted.) 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. 


Ala., Kimbrough.—Southern R. R., B. Her- 
man, Ch. Engr. M. W. & S. Lines East, 
Charlotte, N. C., considering erection pas- 
senger and freight station. 

Ala., Russellville-——Northern Alabama R. R., 
H. H. Vance, Supt., Birmingham ; considering 
erection passenger and freight station. 

D. C., Washington.—Southern R. R.; erect 
8 to 10-story addition to office building, 13th 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave.; 199x100 ft.; brick 
and stone; $200,000; Milburn, Heister & Co., 
Archts., 710 14th St. 

N. C., Wilmington.—Seaboard Air Line R. R., 
W. D. Faucette, Ch. Engr., Norfolk, Va.; 
plans to erect 2 warehouses at water terminal 

Tenn., Kilsyth. — Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louis- 
ville; erect depot to replace burned structure. 

Tenn., Maryville. — Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louisville ; 
remodel and enlarge depot; install city water 
and sewage system. 

Tex., Eastland.—Ringling, Eastland & Gulf 


| R. R.; erect $20,000 brick building, first unit 
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| 
of $150,000 general office, freight and passenger | 
station; also plans to erect reundhouse, ma- | 


chine shops and warehouse ; $100,000. 


Schools. 


Ala., Ashland.—County Board of Education; 
considering erecting 4+room annex to school; 
w. T. Harwell, County Supt. of Education. 

Ala., Greenville. — Board of Edueation; 
plans to erect 2 annexes during year to school 
building. 

Ala., Tuscaloosa.—Stillman Institute; erect 
$60,000 to $100,000 dormitory ; 60x120 ft.; brick : 
tile or slate roof; wood floors; heating plant, 
$5000 to $7000; D. O. Whilldin, Archt., Birm- 
ingham; cost plus_ basis. Address E. Z. 
Nusum, Tuscaloosa. 

D C., Washington.—Board of District Com- 
missioners., 509 District Bldg.; erect Wood- 


ridge-Langdon School; 1 story; 200x130 ft.; 
fireproof; brick; slate roof; wood floors; 


indirect system of lighting; bids opened about 


Oct. 12: Snowden Ashford, Archt., 14 Dis- 
trict Bldg. Address owners. (Previously 
noted.) 


Ga., Columbus.—Board of Education: erect 
school, North Highlands; T. W. Smith, Archt. 

Ga., Nashville—Berrien County Board of 
Education; consolidate Lois. Indian Camp, 
Kings Chapel, Pine Grove, White Point and 
Parrish Dists.; erect school: brick: audi- 
torium; laboratory for domestic science and 
physics departments; electric lights, running 
water, sewerage and heating plant; also erect 
teacherage; $40,000. 


Ga., Plains.—Beard of Education, Thos. Mor- | 


gan, Supt. ; erect school; hollow fireproof tile ; 
hardwood and concrete floors; interior tile; 
metal ceilings; plaster board, wire 
ventilators ; $50,000, 


glass; 


Ky., Harlan.—Harlan-Gem Coal Co.; erect 
school. (See Dwellings.) 
La., Rosedale. — School Dist. No. 3; voted 


$25,000 bonds; erect auditorium and additional 
classrooms dt Shady Grove School. Address 
Iberville Parish School Board, 
La. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Russell.—Russell School Trustees; 
erect school; 36x56 ft.: frame; shingle roof; 
weod floors: rolling partitions; stoves, 

Mo., Buffalo. — Christian Church; erect 
building; 41x67 ft.; basement for Sunday- 
school rooms; Heckenlively & Mark, Archts., 
Springfield. 


nasium building; 50x80 ft.; brick; fireproof; 
shower baths. 

Tex., Paris.—City; reported to 
000 bonds to erect 3-story school. 
The Mayor. 

Tex., Waco. — Paul Quinn College; erect 
$125,000 dormitory; 3 stories and basement ; 
120x120 ft.; fireproof; accommodate 200 girls. 

Tex., -Weslaco.—School Board; erect brick 
schcol: 4 rooms. 

Va., Clintwood.—Dickinson County Board of 
Supvrs.; erect $85,000 memorial industrial 
and high school lately noted; 2 stories and 
basement; 140x100 ft.; brick; C. B. Kearfott, 
Archt., 5th and State Sts., Bristol; D. G. 
Kelly will supervise construction. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Building Material.) 

W. Va., Downs.—Board of Education; erect 


issue $225,- 


Address 


$50,000 grade school; C, H. Snider, Archt., 
Fairmont. 


Stores. 


Ala., Dothan.—J. C. Walden; erect building. 

D. C., Washington.—L. Sacks, 1201 Maryland 
Ave. N. E.; erect $20,000 store and_ residence, 
1128 Maryland Ave. N. E.; brick; 2 stories; 
26x79 ft.; Geo. T. Santmyer, Archt., Maryland 
Bldg.; construction by owner. 

Fla., Crooked Lake.—B. C. Bonfoey, Tampa; 
preparing plans for 2 stores. 


W. Va., Huntington.—T. J. Garrett;. erect 
2-story concrete building, Third Ave., between 


13th and 14th Sts.; 60x155 ft. 

W. Va., Princeton.— Carden Bros.; erect 
$15,000 store ; 30x90 ft.; brick; 2 stories; metal 
roof; hardwood floors; day labor. 

Theaters. 


Ark., Hot Springs.—Vapor City Amusement 
Co., B. C. Truman, Prest.; erect $75,000 
theater, Malvern Ave.; 47x160 ft.; fireproof; 
steam heat; capacity 1200; stage 44x40 ft.; 
J. G. Horn, Archt. 

Ark., Paragould. — Mann & Gatling, 616 
Scimitar Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. ; reported pre- 
paring plans for $30,000 moving-picture 
theater ; 52x140 ft.; 1 story and basement. 

D. C., Washington.—Jos. Makover, 1413 Crit 
tenden St. N. W.; reported interested in com- 
pany to erect $100,000 theater, 1343 U St. 
N. W ; 77x145 ft.; 1 story; brick, concrete and 
stucco: P. M. Julian, Archt., Natl Bank 
Bldg. ; construction by owner, 

Okla., Henryetta.—W. H. Hornine and as- 
sociates; erect theater; 50x140-ft.; 3 stories; 
offices. 

Tex., Dallas——Dallas Theater Corp., A. H. 
| Woods, Prest., New York; Cul C. Moorman, 
| V.-P., Dallas; erect $500,000 theater, Pacific 
| Ave., Patterson and Griffin Sts.; shops in 


connection. 





|} Va., Richmond.—Jno. T. Anderson, Trextor 
| Iron Works; erect $250,000 theater, Broad and 
| sth Sts.; accommodations for 10 stores; 66x 


| 160 ft.;: 1 story; brick, conerete and steel: 
| Zink & Sparklin, Archts., Munsey Bldg., Wash 
|} ington, D. C, 

Warehouses. 
| DPD. C., Washington. — Cunningham-Ribing 
| Supply Co., 1234 Pennsylvania Ave, N. W.: 
erect $20,000 warehouse, 322 15% St. N. W.; 3 


Ga., Hartwell—Haily Drug Co.; erect 
building. 

Ga., Lagrange.—Daniel Grocery Co.; erect 

| store. 

Fla., Lakeland.—E. A. Sloane: erect busi- 
ness block, S. Florida Ave. and W. Lemon 
St. 

Fla., Miami. — Matthew McBride; erect 2- 
story concrete block business bnilding, 12th St. | 
and Avenue G; storerooms on first floor; | 
offices above; garage adjacent; $27,000, 

Ky., Harlan.—Harlan-Gem Coal Co.; erect 
store. (See Dwellings.) 

S. C., Greenville.—Dr. W. E. Wright; erect 


| 6-story store and office building, E. North and 


Plaquemine, | 


| dairy 


Brown Sts.; 56x101 ft. 
S. C., Ware Shoals.—Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. ; 
erect 3-story reinforced concrete store build- 


ing; 60x110 ft.; 30 workmen’s cottages, addi- 
tional story to Hull Bldg., school, barn and 
plant, icehouse, concrete bridge; Jno. 
F. Ferguson Co., Patterson, N. J., probable 


| contractor. 


Mo., Carthage.—Board of Education, R. H. | 


Rose, Chrmn.; erect $150,000 Benton grade | 
school. 
Mo., Elvins. — Board of Education; erect 


$90,000 school; brick; stone trim; composition 


reof; bids until Sept. 28; separate bids for 
heating, plumbing and ventilating; plans at 
office Board of Education, and J. H. Felt & 
Co., Archts., Grande Avenue Temple, Kansas 
City. (Previously noted.) 

Mo., Springfield.—Board of Education ; erect 


3 junior high schools; all structures 2 stories 


and basement; 172x63 ft., with wing 82x56 | 
ft.: reinforced concrete and brick; stone 


trim; auditorium 95x56 ft.; Hawkins & Hoe- 
ner, Archts. 

N. C., Ayden.—Free Will Baptists of South: 
plans to erect $300,000 college; M. C. Prescott 
interested. 

Okla., Pershing. — School 
school; $40,000 bonds voted. 

Okla., Rush Springs.—Board 
struction, H. F. Allen, Supt.; 
erect 15.room school. 

S. C., Orangeburg.—State Colored College; 
plans to erect memorial training school for 
teachers. 

S. C., Ware Shoals.—Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. ; 
erect school. (See Stores.) 

Tenn., Savannah. — City, L. K. 
Mayor; voted $25,000 school bonds. 

Tex., Dallas.—Powell University Training 
School, Nathan Powell, Prest.; erect gym- 


Board; erect 


of Public In- 
Chickasha ; 


Freeman, 





Tenn., Dyersburg.—H. R. Meriwether; erect 


$30,000 building; 60x120 ft.; 2 stories; brick; 
metal roof; tile floors; steam heat: city 
lights; freight elevator; bids opened Oct. 1. 

Tex., Dallas.—Higginbotham - Bailey - Logan 


Co. : expend $10,000 to repair building. 

Tex., Dallas.—Metropolitan Business College, 
A. Ragland, Prest., Commerce and St. Paul 
Sts.; erect 4-story addition; 50x90 ft.; also 
2-story addition to present structure; $59,000: 
Lang & Witchell, Archts. 


brick ; 46x94 ft.; Rich & Bell, Archts., 

a W. 

Jackson.—H. T. 
erect warehouse, 


stories: 
|} 1309 G St. 
| Miss., 
Orleans ; 
70x110 ft. 
N. C., Charlotte —C. C. Coddington; erect 
$40,000 warehouse ; 75x180 ft.; wing 90x100 ft. ; 
plans by Truscom Steel Co. 

N. C., Tabor.—H. J. Jones, Prest. company 
cotton warehouse, 
Dallas.—Southwestern Forwarding Co.. 
$150,000 warehouse, 
100,000 sq. ft. floor 
space ; 534 ft. 


New 
_s 


Cottam & Co., 
Pascagoula 


to erect 

Tex., 
J. N. Booth, Prest.; erect 
Harwood St.; fireproof; 
1,112,000 cu. ft. storage 


space ; 


| trackage on each side of building; motor- 
driven conveyors and stackers; 90-ft. wharf 
along Harwood St.; F. J. Woerner, Archt. 

Tex., Dallas.—Lincoln Paint & Color Co., 


Detroit, Mich.; erect branch warehouse and 
factory, Kentucky St. and Ash Lane; $150,000 





W. Va., Charleston.—J. Diazzi and Alfonso Tex., Houston.—W. A. Long; erect cotton 
Dialdo; erect business and apartment build- | shed, Foot and Bremond Sts. 
ing, Goff and 4th Sts.;: 2 stories; brick ; Tex., San Antonio.—L. W. Alexander; erect 
| $10,000. brick and tile warehouse, Lafitte St. 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Apartment-Houses. tile; Courtlandt Van Brunt, Archt., 823 Gloyd 
Bldg.; Joe F. Gier, Contr., 108 E. 34th 8t. 
Fla., Bradentown.—Bradentown Apartments | (Lately noted under Dwellings.) 





Co., H. C. Van Swearingen, Cleveland, O., and 
others; erect $175,000 apartment-house, Florida 
Ave., Turner St., Park Ave. and Broad St.; 
67 apartments; plans at office E. P. Green, 
Bradentown; contract reported let. (Lately 
noted.) 


Mo., Kansas City.—Jno. C. Sherwood, Keith 
& Perry Bldg.; erect frame additions for du- 
plex apartment-house; composition roof; con- 
crete and oak floors; extend hot-water heating 


system, $500; extend lighting, $300; interior 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Association and Fraternal. 

Ark., Hot Springs.—Knights of Pythias 
Frank Polk, Chrmn.; erect $22,000 building; 
3 stories; W. T. Bailey, Archt., 358 Beale 
Ave.; Tri-State Construction Co., Contr.; 
both Memphis, Tenn. 

Tex., El Paso.—Associated Charities, J. B. 
Gwin, Supt.; erect Robert Krakauer memo 
rial building, Third Oregon S&ts.; J. E. 
Morgan, Contr. 





and 





the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Bank and Office. . 


La., New Orleans.—Marine Bank & Trust Co., 
L. M. Poole, Prest.; erect annex, Carondelet 
St.; Italian renaissance ; 
Italian Tavernelle marble; safe-deposit vaults 
in basement ; Mose H. Goldsmith, Archt.; Geo. 
J. Glover, Contr. for sub-grade; Geary-Oakes 
Co., superstructure ; construction 
(Previously noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City.—Citizens’ Security Bank, 
A. C. Watkins, Prest., 3510 Victor Ave.; enect 


’ | 
38x60 ft.; frame; asbestos, slate or rock- | Mo., Knasas City.—Board of Education, J, 


| faced asphalt shingle roof; hardwood and | 
| pine floors, 


interior finish in | 


| Address owner. 


begun. | 


concrete on porches; hot-air 
heat; electric wiring; C. V. Krider, Archt., 
Paris, Tenn.; Jim Shields, Contr., McKenzie. 
(Lately noted.) 

Tex., Three Rivers.—Jesse F. Gray; 
4-room cottage, Church St.; contract let. 

Va., Portsmouth.—J. L. Branch; erect resi- 
dence, Leckie St., Park View; 2 stories; 


erect 


| frame; E. B. Lewis, Contr. 


$25,000 bank, store and office building, Engle- | 


wood Station; 2 stories and basement; 80x81 | 


ft.; Brostrom & Drotts, Archts., Reliance | 
Bldg.; M. T. Colgan, Contr., 1702 Overton 
Ave. 


Mo., St. Louis.—Central States Life Insur- 
ance Co., Central National Bank Bldg.; erect 
$190,000 office building, Washington St. and 
Compton Ave.; 90x142 ft.; 2 stories; T. P. 
Barnett Co., Archt., Areade Bldg.; F. C. 
Taxis, Engr., Chemical Bldg.; Dickie Con- 
struction Co., Contr., Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
(Lately noted.) 


Churches. 

Tenn., McKenzie. — Presbyterian 
John Coston, Chrmn. 
manse; 34x38 ft.; brick; asbestos, slate or 
rock-faced asphalt shingle roof; hardwood 
and pine floors, concrete on porches; hot-air 
heat; electric lights; C. V. Krider, Archt., 
Paris, Tenn.; Coston, Moore & Grenade, 
Contrs., McKenzie. Address Mr. Coston. 
(Lately noted under Dwellings.) 


Church, 
Building Com.; erect 


Dwellings. 
Rock.—Wood, 
Mark Medley, 


Ark., Calico 
erect building; 
viously noted.) 

D. C., Washington.—W. B. Watzol, 802 12th 
St. N. W.; alter and erect addition to office 
and residence; 3 stories and basement; 14x40 
ft.; A. B. Mullett Co., Archt., Union Trust 
Bldg.; H. F. Boryer, Contr., 1416 F St. 

Ky., Bowling Green.—Ella Tanout; expend 
$17,000 to remodel residence and erect addi- 
tion; R. E. Turbeville, Archt.; Inness & 
Davis, Contrs. 

La., Monroe.—Simon Schlenker ; 
dence, N. Third St. near Hudson St.; 6 
rooms; H. J. Hanson, Contr. 

La., Monroe.—Leon Hesdorffer; erect resi- 
dence, Alexander St. between 2d and 3d Sts.; 
frame; 6 rooms; 1850 ft. floor space; Gehr 
Construction Co., Contr. 

La., Monroe.—Simon Schlenker; erect resi- 
dence, N. Third St. near Hudson St.; 6 
rooms; H. J. Johnson, Contr. 

La., Monroe.—Steve Lennon; erect $12,000 
residence; frame; 6 rooms; 2300 ft. floor 
space; R. W. Whitehead, Contr. 

Md., Thurmont.—Mrs. Mary Miller; erect 
bungalow; Jos. A. Weddle, Contr. 

Mo., Kansas City. — Clarence Sautherick, 
care Joe F. Gier, Contr., 108 E. 34th St.; 
erect $12,000 residence, 912 W. 74th St.; 2 
stories and basement; 44x37 ft. 

Mo., Neosha.—Mrs. M. S. Bennett; 


Croom & Co.; 
Contr. (Pre- 


erect | 





erect resi- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


residence; 69x26 ft.; 1 story; Neil C. Davis, | 
Archt., Central National Bank Bldg., Route | 


4 St. Louis; Lebhart & Clingenpeal, Contrs., 
Neosha. 

N. C., Charlotte.—E. G. McCall; erect $20,- 
000 residence, Bromley Rd., Myers Park; R. 
N. Hunter, Contr. 

N. C., Charlotte —W. H. Martin; erect $19,- 


000 residence, E. Morehead Extension; 7 
rooms; 2 stories; Franklin Gordon, Archt.; 


Blythe & Isenhour, Contrs. 


Tenn., Memphis.—James Alexander Con- 
struction Co., Contr. to erect 8-room brick 
residence, Overton Park Ave.; hot-water 


heat, $800. 
Tenn., MeKenzie—Turner Cannon; 
Pacific Coast bungalow; 6 rooms and bath; 


erect | 


Government and State. 
Tex., Fort Sam Houston—Warehouses.— 
Lieut.-Col. F. G. Chamberlain, Construction 
Quartermaster, Mexican Border’ Project, 
Camp Travis, El Paso; erect 37 warehouses; 
about $2,000,000; S0x200 ft.; 600,000 ft. floor 
space; each building to have railroad on one 
side and wagon road on other; 4,500,000 ft. 
of lumber; 30 carloads or 1,250,000 sq. ft. 
corrugated iron for roofs and sides; 12,000 
yds. masonry work; automatic sprinkler 
system requiring total of 3 mi. cast-iron 
pipe, 6 and 12 in.; plans by Lieut. Herbert 
Schaufele; Sumner-Sollitt Co., Contr., Chi- 
eago; E. F. Strain, Local Supt. of Construc- 
tion; Ririe & Montandon, San Antonio, 
Contrs. for grading and excavation and con- 
struction of 6 mi. of wagon road and 5 mi. 
railroad; Graham & Collins, San Antonio, 
electrical distribution system; Globe Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Co., Dallas, dry automatic 
sprinkler system; construction begun. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 


Hotels. 


D. C., Washington.—Virginia Hotel Co., 
Thos. B. Love. Prest.; erect 10-story-and- 
basement annex to Willard Hotel, 1414 F St. 
N. W.; 40x90 ft.; $400,000; Marsh & Peters, 
Archts., 522 13th St. N. W.; Geo. A. Fuller 
Co., Contr., Munsey Bldg. (Lately noted.) 

Fla., Tampa.—De Soto Hotel; erect addi- 
tion; convert porch into dining-room, etc.; 
Logan Bros., Contrs. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


Mo., St. Louis.—St. John’s Hospital, Euclid 
St. and Park View PIl.; erect $175,000 addi- 
tion; install chemical laboratory; Rodman 
Building & Constr. Co., Contr. 

Tenn., Paris—Dr. A. A. Oliver; erect $15,- 


| 000 hospital; 59x35-ft.; concrete foundation; 


first and second floors, stucco; composition 


| basement; brick: 


| & Son 
noted.) 


| B. Jackson, Jr., Secy., 


Bb. Jackson, Jr., Secy., Library Bldg.; erect 
Wendell Phillips school addition ; 2 stories and 
stone trim; 4 rooms; $27.. 
490; C. A. Smith, Archt., Finance Bldg. ; Smith 
Construction Co., Contr. (Lately 
Mo., Kansas City.—Board of Education, J, 
Library Bldg.: erect 
2-story-and-basement addition to school at 
30th St. and Benton Blvd.; 4 rooms; brick; 


| stone trim; composition roof; C. A. Smith, 


| Archt., Finance Bldg.; Flanagan Construe- 
tion Co., Contr. at $56,288; McMahon Con- 


| Charleston ; 
| Greenville. 


| store; 


shingle roof; pine floors; steam heat, $3500; | 
electric lights, $550; G. T. Smith, Jr., Archt., | 


201 Trueheart Bldg., Paducah, Ky.; Otto 
Hauri, Contr., 418 Brewer St., Paris. 


noted.) 


(Lately 


Va., Richmond.—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., F. 


I, Cabeli, Chief Engr.; erect shops; 1 story; 
31x16, 26x16 and 24x16 ft.; A. M. Walkup, 
Contr. 


Va., Richmond.—Richmond, Fredericksburg | ,yent,, Century Bldg.; F. L. Cornwall, Contr. 


& Potomac R. R., E. M. Hastings, Asst, Engr., 
Broad Street Station; erect freight ware- 


| Corp., 3314 Locust St.; 


struction Co., heating and ventilating, $29,- 
142; United States Engineering Co., plumb- 
ing and draining, $5970; A. B. C. Electric 
Co., electric wiring, $2290; Johnson Service 
Co., temperature regulation, $2200. (Lately 
noted.) 

Mo., Sedalia.—Board of Education; expend 
$16,000 to remodel school and erect addition; 
27.88 ft.; 1 story and basement; C. H. Johin- 
son, Archt.; S. J. Potter, Contr. 

Okla., Sumner.—Board of Education, J. C. 
Neilson, Secy.; erect school building; 63x100 
ft.; 1 story and basement; $27,041; Tonini & 
3ramblett, Archts., Terminal Bldg., Okla- 
hema City; Klostermeyer & Son, Contrs., 
Perry, Okla. 

S. C., Smoaks.—Board of School Trustees, 
Jno. B. Smith, Chrmn.; erect 2-story brick 
school ; 80x57.8 ft.; shingle roof; wood floors 
rolling partitions; Benson & Barbot, Archts 
Grandy Construction Co., Contr 
(Lately noted.) 


Stores. 

D. C., Washington.—W. H. Saunders & 
Co.; erect 3 stores, 424-28 R St. N. W.; one 
story; 50x40 ft.; J. Wenig, Archt., 721 10th 
St. N. W.; C. J. Morrison, Contr., 807 15th 
St. N. W. 

Ky., Covington.—J. C. Hughey, 8th and 
Madison Sts.; expend $18,000 to remodel drug 
Bernard T. Wishall, Archt.-Contr., 1643 
Reading road, Cincinnati. 

Va., Norfolk.—Geo. Yeanos; erect $12,000 
store block, 35th St.; brick; 1 story; Oscar 
R. Benson, Contr. 

Va., Norfolk. — Jno, D. 
Hume, J. R. Wilcox and T. H. Wilcox, Jr., 
Bank of Commerce Bldg.; erect $20,000 store 
building; brick, terra-cotta and concrete; 33x 
1% ft.; 5-ply gravel roof; cement floor; elec- 
trie lights ; hollow fireproof tile ; 


Gordan, Chas. G. 


interior tile; 


Wickham T, Taylor, Archt., Citizens’ Bank 
Bldg.; J. H. Pieree, Contr., Law Bldg. 
(Lately noted.) 

Theaters. 


Mo., St. Louis.—Famous Players Missouri 
expend $50,000 to alter 


theater, 207 Broadway; N. B. Howard, 


| La Salle Bldg.; construction begun. (Pre- 
| viously noted.) 
Warehouses. 
Md., Baltimore. — Whitaker Paper Co.; 


house; John T. Wilson Co., Contr., Mutual 
Bldg. 
Schools. 
Fla., Oldsmar.—Pinellas County Board of ! 


3oard Instruction; erect $10,000 schodl; 


7Ax | 


90-ft.; stueco; slate surfaced composition 
shingle roof; pine floors; Mr. Thompson, 
Archt., Clearwater; Holbrook & Rowland, | 
Contrs., Oldsmar. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Board of Awards, City 
Hall; erect additional building for Poly- 
technic Institute; $109,493; 50x175 ft.; 1 
story; wood blocks on concrete floors; | 


ruberoid roof; heating, plumbing and wiring 
not in general contract; Chas. M. Anderson, 
Archt., 324 N. Charles St.; Chas. L. Stock- 
hausen Co., Contr., Gay and Water Sts. 
(Lately noted.) 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record fs mentioned, 


erect $500,000 warehouse, Guilford Ave., Sara- 
toga and Davis Sts.: 100x186 ft.: 8 stories; 
150,000 sq. ft, floor space; reinforced concrete 
and brick; concrete and slag roof; cement 
floors; electric lights; 3 freight elevators; 
vaults; steel sash and trim; offices on 8th 
floor: receiving and shipping departments on 
Ist; Haskell & Barnes, Archts., 304 N. Charles 
St.; Turner Construction Contr., 244 
Madison Ave., New York. (Lately noted.) 

o ti 


Co., 
Greer.—Farmers’ Bonded Warehouse 
Co.; erect cotton warehouse; 2500-bale capac- 
ity; fire walls to separate compartments; 
sprinkler system; J. C. Cunningham, Contr. 
(Previously noted.) 
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MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Alternator.—V. G. Johnson, Supt. Water 
and Light Plant, Marshallville, Ga.—60-cycle 
3-phase 2300-volt 60 K. W. alternator with 
exciter; belt driven; good condition. 

Bakery Machinery.—H. E. Palmer, Box 876, 
Dalhart, Tex.—Names and addresses mfrs. 
bakery mechy.; electrical heat. 

Beams.—Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. 
Va.—Eight 12-in. by 40-ft., eighteen 12-in. by 
2)-ft. and four 12-in. by 14-ft. I-beams. 

Boiler. — Alton Lumber Co., Buckhannon, 
W. Va.—Second-hand medium-sized furnace 
boiler. 

Boiler.—-Lock Box E, Le Roy, N. Y.—Sec- 
oud-hand 100 H. P. stationary boiler; hori- 
zontal tubular; price and specifications. 

Boiler and Radiators.—City, Mayor Wm. 
F. Broening, Prest. Board of Awards, Balti- 
more, Md.—Bids until Sept. 29; furnish and 
install cast-iron hot-water sectional manifold 
water-tube boiler and 1000 sq. ft. additional 
radiating surface in both palmhouse and 
potting-room of palmhouse at Druid Hill 
Park; plans, ete., from Board of Park Com- 
missioners, Winfield Courts, Park Engr. 


soiler Tubes.._Hamme Marine Railway, R. 


I’. Hamme, Jr., Prest., Wilmington, N. C.; 
160 two-in. churcoal boiler tubes, 8 ft. long. 


Bridge Construction.—Mercer County Com- 
missioners, Lowery G. Bowling, Clk., Prince- 
ton, W. Va.—Bids until Sept. 25; 40-ft. span 
conerete girder bridge Rock Creek; 
plans, ete., with Elmer C. Barton, County 
Road Engr. 


across 


Bridge Construction. Darlington 
Supvrs., W. C. Gandy, Darlington, S. C. 
until Oct. 7; 4 concrete bridges; 26,037 Ibs. 
steel reinforcement; 19.676 mi. McBee-Flor- 
enee road; Federal-aid Project 61; plans, 
etc., on file at Darlington, with W. S. Lewis, 
Div. Engr., Florence, S. C., and State High- 
way Engr., Columbia, S. C. 


County 
Bids 






Bridge Construction. — Tarrant County 
Commrs., W. E. Yancy, Auditor, Fort Worth, 
Tex.—Bids until Sept. 27; 54-ft. reinfcrced 
concrete bridge over Little Bear Creek on 
Grapevine-Cardinal road; 61-ft. reinforced 
bridge Big Fossil Creek on 
Keller-Cardinal road; plans, ete., with Con- 
sulting Engr. 


concrete over 


tridge Construction.-State Highway Com- 


mission of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala.—Bids 
until Oct. 19; bridge over Tallapoosa River 
near Judkins Ferry, on State trunk road, 
between Montgomery and Wetumpka; two 
175-ft. and two 20-ft. steel spans, 416-ft. 
concrete approaches; 558,000 Ibs. structural 
steel; 188000 Ibs. reinforcing steel; plans, 


ete., on file; W. S. State 
Engr. 

Building Material.—Gulf Realty Co., Box 
993, Mobile, Ala.—100 carloads of Portland 
cement, deliverable one carload a week until 
work is completed; doors, sash, window and 
door trim for 450 or more 5 and 
dwellings and 24 8-room double flats. 

Building Material. dD. G. 
wood, Va.—Prices on building material to 
erect $85,000 memorial industrial and 
school for Dickinson County Board of 
pervisors; 2 stories; 140x100 ft. 

Cans (Ice).—Gulf Machinery & Investment 
Co., New Orleans, L 300 11x22x36 ice cans. 

Can Parts. W. S. McCombs & Co., 13 
Lane, Norfolk, Va.—To correspond 
with mfrs. of bottoms and tops for dairy 
and oil cans. 

Carding Machines.—-F. B. 
Haskell, Tex.—Names and addresses 
carding and felting machines to make 
ting for quilts and mattress felting. 

Castings (Brass). — Ace Windshield Co., 
Arthur L. Straus, Jr., Secy.-Treas.-Mgr., 712 


Keller, Highway 


Kelley, 












Kings 


Winn, Box 36, 
mfrs. 
bat- 


Clint- | 


high | 
Su- | 


6-room 
| 


N. Boulevard, Richmond, Va.—Names and 
addresses machinists to make nickel-plated 
brass castings for automobile windshields. 

Chemicals.—Sdad Ama Novellas, Barcelona, 
Spain. — To manufacturers, of 
chemicals. drugs and laboratory supplies. 

Coal.—L. Stern, 500 E. Fayette St., Balti- 
more, Md.—To correspond with operators to 
ecntract for export and bunker coal; prompt 
and future delivery. 


represent 


Cement.—Gulf Realty Co., Box 993, Mobile, 
Ala.—100 carloads of Portland cement, de- 
liverable one carload a week, for 450 or more 
5 and 6-room dwellings and 24 8-room dou- 
ble flats. (See Building Material.) 

Compressor.—City of Baltimore, Md.; 
Mayor Wm. F. Broening, Prest. Board of 
Awards—Bids until Sept. 29; furnish 
deliver portable air compressor; F. O. Bb. 
saltimore; plan, ete. from Wm. A. Megraw, 
Water Engr. 

Crossarms.—F. E, Hatch, Engr.-Contr., El- 
model, R. F. D., Ga.—Crossarms. 

Crushers (Rock).——-W. O. Arzinger Machin- 


and 


ery Co., 407 Jefferson County Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Rock crushers. 

Derrick Equipment.—Wm. Graydon Hard- 
wood Co., Grayburg, Tex.—Steel mast and 


boom for derrick; mast 80 and boom 70 ft. 

Doors.—See Building Material. 

Drainage Ditches. Buchanan County, 
Platte River Drainage Dist. No. 1, St. Joseph, 
Mo.—Bids until Sept. 22; construct 10.68 mi. 
Platte River ditch; 548 mi. One Hundred 
Two River ditch; .95 mi. Third Fork ditch; 
W. B. Hazen, Chief Engr., 53 Commercial | 
Block, St. Joseph, Mo. 

System.—New Madrid County | 
Drainage Dist. No. 32, C. L. County | 
Clk., New Madrid, Mo.—Bids until Sept. 21; 
construct ditches; 9744.3 cu. yds. excavation; 
clearing 3.71 acres; W. B. Rossiter, Dist. 
Engr. | 

Drill Presses.—Lumberton Saw Mfg. Co., | 
Lumberton, Miss.—Prices on drill presses. 

Elevating Equipment.—Xavier A. Kramer, | 
Consit. Engr., Magnolia, Miss.—-Data and 
prices on ice-elevating equipment. 

Engine.—Gulf Machinery & Investment Co., 
New La.—25 to 25 H. P. crude oil 


Drainage 
Jones, 


Orleans, 


engine; 4-cycle preferred; new or second- | 
hand. 
Engines (Gas). Leitchfield Water Co., | 
Leitehfield, Ky.—35 to 50 H. P. gas engines; 
new or used. 
Engine.—Roy C. Whayne Supply Co., 608 


W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky.—Second- 


hand 10x12 three-drum hoisting engine with 
swinger; without boiler. 

Felting Machines.—F. B. Winn, Box 364, | 
Haskell, Tex.—Names and addresses mfrs. 
felting and carding machines to make mat- 
tress felting and batting for quilts. 

Filling Machines.—Childers Bros., Pinson | 
M. Childers, Prest.-Mgr., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Filling machines for 5000 to 10,000 jars daily 
capacity orange marmalade plant. 
Food Products.—International 
Import Co., Vienna, Austria.—To 

mfrs. food products. 


Export & 
represent 


Galvanized Pipe. Gulf Realty Co., Box 
993, Mobile, Ala.—About 15,000 ft. 4-in. gal- | 
vanized pipe and same length of %-in. gal- 


vanized pipe. (See Pumping Plant.) 
Gas Plant.—McNally Cotton Co., Union, 8. 
C.—Proposals for erection $250,000 gas plant. 


Generator.—A. C. Love Co., 208 Day and 
Night Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 
Generator, direct connected to engine, 100 


light capacity. 

Generators.—Gulf Machinery & Investment 
Co., New Orleans, La.—110-125-volt D. C. | 
generator, direct connected to crude oil en- | 
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| model, R. F. D., 


| rods: 


| materials; 


gine; semi-Deisel or Deisel; horizontal or 


vertical; 4-cycle preferred; 75 K. W.; new 
oc second-hand; also 2 K. W. D. C. genera- 


tor, 110-125 volts complete; for belted service. 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., 
Motor generator set; 100 or 
driven by 440- 
motor; full de- 


Generator Set. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
200 K. W., 500 voits, D. C., 
volt 3-phase 60-cycle A. C. 
tails, location and price. 

Hammer.—LHenry A. Hitner’s Sons Co., 4501 
Richmond St., Philadelphia, Pa. — Second- 
hand good condition No. 7 or 9B McKiernan 
steam pile hammer. 

Hardware Manufacturers.—See Lock Man- 
ufacturers. 


Hog.—_Wm. Graydon Hardwood Co., Gray- 


burg, Tex.—36 or 42-in. hog. 
Hosiery Machinery.—W. E. Skinnell, Rocky 
Mount, Va. Names and addresses mfrs. 


hosiery mechy. 

Ice Plant.Dr. F. M. 
P. O. at Blanchard, La. 
mfrs. ice plant for 


Brown, Willowbrook, 
and ad- 
individual 


Names 
dresses small 
use, 

Tie 


addresses 


Bagging & 
and 


Ice Plant.Brown & West 
Co., Belton, S. C. Names 
mirs, raw-water electrically-driven ice plant; 


daily capacity 10 tons. 
Ice Plant (Raw-water).—Gulf Machinery 
& Investment Co., New Orleans, La.—15-ton 


capacity raw-water ice plant; without power; 
new or second-hand. 


Implement Manufacturers.-W. W. Leath- 
ers, Prest. Anderson Farm Implement Co., 
Anderson, S. C.—To let contract for mfg. 


revolving clevis. 
Hatch, Engr.-Contr., El- 
Insulators 


Insulators._-F. BE. 
Ga, 
Labeling Machines.—Childers Bros., Pinson 
M. Childers, Prest.-Mgr., Jacksonville, Fla 
machines for 5000 to 10,000 jars 
daily capacity orange marmalade plant. 
Lathe.—Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. 
Va Lathe for 36-in. diam.; 
gauge of trucks 82 to 48 in. 
Standard Foundry Co., 


Libeling 


tires up to 


Lathe. Anniston, 


Ala.—Heavy-duty lathe; 36-in. swing and 16- 
ft. bed. 
Lath Mill.—-Alton Lumber Co., Buckhannon, 
W. Va.—Second-hand lath mill and bolter. 
Lock Manufacturers.—Stabler Auto Acces 


series Co., 702 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Pressed steel, stampings and die castings for 


| mfg. automobile lock. 
Locomotives.—W. O. Arzinger Machinery 
Co., 407 Jefferson County Bank Bldg., Birm- 


Ala 
Machinery. 
port Co., Vienna, Austria. 


ingham, Locomotives 


International Export & Im- 


To represent mfrs, 


| machinery. 


Machine Tools. Guyan Machine Shops, 
Logan, W. Va. Machine tools, including 


radial drill, cold saw, slotter, Whiton gear 


cutter, shaper 20 in. or larger, keyseater 
Metals, Ete.-Jones, Kay & Co., 56 & 38 

Queen's Road, Central, Hong Kong, China. 

To represent mfrs. of metal sheets; bars; 


wire; ingots; hardware sundries; 


leathers; papers; watches; clocks; electrical 


merchan- 
plain, 


instruments; general 


dise; piece goods; cotton, woolen 


figured and fine cloths 


Millwork. 
bile, Ala. 
trim for 450 or more 
and 24 doubl 
Material.) ‘ 

Mining Machinery.—I. G. Williams, Prest. 
Pure Coal 108% Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.—Bids until Dec. 1; mining mchy. for 


993, Mo- 
and door 
5 and 6-room dwellings 

eflats (See Building 


Box 
window 


Gulf 
Doors, 


Realty Co., 


sash, 


S-room 


Co.. 


| 506-ton daily capacity coal mine. 


Mixer.—City of Baltimore, Md., Mayor Wm. 


F. Broening, Prest. Board of Awards Bids 
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until Sept. 29; furnish and deliver concrete 
mixer; F. O. B. Baltimore; plans, ete. from 
Wm. A. Megraw, Water Engr. 

Motor.—Hamme Marine Railway, R. F. 
Hamme, Jr., Prest., Wilmington, N. C.—20 or 
25 H. P., 3-phase; 220 or 440-volt electric 
motor. 

Motors.—Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. 
Va.—2 to 20 H. P. motors; A. C., 3-phase, | 
any voltage; any condition. 

Motors.—W. B. Evans, Treas., Evans Bros., | 
Alexandria, La.—Prices on 3-phase 220-volt 
A. C. electric motors. 


Moving-picture Equipment.—-Gaston Jans- 
sens, 159 Avenue du Margrave, Anvers, Bel- 
gium.—To represent mfre. of : moving-picture 
mchy. sets; blank and printed films; elec- 
trical generating units; etc. 

Paving.—City of Tulsa, Okla.—Bids about 
Oct. 1; 37,805 sq. yds. paving; one-course 
concrete. asphaltic concrete and brick; $305,- 
000 available; C. E. Griggs, City Engr. 

Paving.—Director Public Works, Chas. E. 
Bolling, Richmond, Va.—Bids until Sept. 28; 
17,000 sq. yds. road paving; concrete asphalt- 
ic concrete, warrenite, willite and natural 
rock asphalt. 

Paving.—Good Roads Committee, A. D. | 
Starling, Chrmn., Danville, Va.—Bids until | 
Sept. 28; 244-mi. bituminous pavement, pene- 
tration course on Gatewood road. 





Paving.—-Town, A. E. White, Mayor, Lum- 
berton, N. C.—Bids until Sept. 30; 14,710 sq. 
yds. street; 11,646 lin. ft. curb and gutter; 
1257 sq. yds. sidewalks; plans, etc., on file 
at Lumberton and with Blair & Drane, 
Engrs., Commercial Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Paving.—City, L. E. Hough, Clk., Jefferson, 
Tex.—Bids until Oct. 6; 13,600 sq. yds. pav- 
ing; 4775 lin. ft. curb and gutter; plans, etc., 
with Henry Exall Elrod Co., Engr., 220 Inter- 
urban Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

Paving.—Board of Awards, Baltimore, Md. 
Bids until Sept. 29; grade and pave alleys 
in Contract 66; cement-concrete; specifica- 
tions, ete., on file. 


Pipe. — Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
Chas. F. Cole, Prest.-Treas., 1319 E. Main St., 
Richmond, Va.—6, 8 and 10-in. pipe; genuine 
wrought-iron preferred. 

Pipe (Gas).—L. R. Jordan, Box 1430, Fort 
Worth, Tex.—Bids on laying 10,000 ft. 2-in. 
gas pipe at Forest Hill. 

Planer.—Standard Foundry Co., Anniston, 
Ala.—Planer; 48x48 in., 16-ft. table; 2 heads. 

Press.—Childers Bros., Pinson M. Childers, 
Prest.-Mgr., Jacksonville, Fla.—Hydraulie or 
steam press for 5000 to 10,000 jars daily ca- 
pacity orange marmalade plant. 

Printing Presses.—-Leader Publishing Co., | 
J. E. Beard, Prest., 218 St. Philip St., | 
Charleston, 8S. C.—-Prices on new and second- 
hand job and newspaper presses. 

Pulp Machinery (Wood). — Holt Yarbor- 
ough, Secy. Chamber of Commerce, Orange- 
burg, S. C. — Names and addresses mfrs. 
mchy. to mfre. wood pulp paper. 

Pumping Plant.—Gulf Realty Co., Box 998, 
Mobile, Ala—Pumping plant to supply 360 
5 and 6-room dwellings; also similar plant 
for 100 dwellings at different location; 
water to be pumped from depth of 75 ft. to 
height of at least 50 ft., then piped to dif- 
ferent dwellings; also about 15,000 ft. each 
of 4-in. and %-in. galvanized pipe. 





Punches.—Lumberton Saw Mfg. Co., Lum- 
berton, Miss.—Prices on geared punches. 
Rails, ete.—W. O. Arzinger Machinery Co., 
407 Jefferson County Bank Bldg., Birming- | 
ham, Ala.—Relaying rails, frogs and switches. | 
Raw Materials.—International Export & 
Import Co., Vienna, Austria.—To represent 
exporters raw materials for mfg. 
Refrigerating Plant.—Julius L. Arky, Megr., | 
Hotel Meridian, Meridian, Miss.—Data and | 


| concrete pavement; 25,287.8 cu. yds. 


| Contract S-10; plans, etc., on file. 


prices on installation of 1-ton refrigerating | 


plant. 


Road Construction.—Lamar County, W. L. 
Hutchison, Judge, Paris, 
Sept. 24; improve Highways 5 and 19; 182,- 


searifying old gravel road; 91,039.1 sq. yds. 


M. Fooshee, County Engr., Paris, and State 
Highway Dept., State Office Bldg., Austin, 
Texas. 

Road Construction.—Bell County Commrs., 
Robert Hollingsworth, Clerk, Pineville, Ky. 
Bids opened Sept. 18; State-aid Road No. 
7-J-1, Bell County; plans, ete., with County 
Engr. 

Road Construction. — Darlington County 
Supvrs., W. C. Gandy, Darlington, 8S. C.— 
Bids until Oct. 7; 19.672 mi. McBee-Florence 
road ; 4 concrete bridges; 49,682 cu. yds. sand- 
clay surfacing; 26,037 Ibs. steel reinforce- 
ment; Federal-aid Project 61; plans, ete., on 
file at Darlington, with W. S. Lewis, Div. 
Engr., Florence, S. C., and State Highway 
Engr., Columbia, 8, C. 

Road Construction._-Laurel County Com- 
missioners, London, Ky.—Bids until Oct. 5; 
14.8 mi. road; water-bound macadam, water- 
bound macadam with surface treatment and 
bituminous macadam; J. 8S: Watkins, Dist. 
Engr. 

Road Construction.—Menifee County Com- 
missioners, Frenchburg, Ky.—Bids until Oct. 
5; 1.6 mi. road; water-bound macadam, 
water-bound macadam with surface treat- 
ment and creek gravel; J. S. Dawson, Dist. 
Engr. 

Road Construetion.—Hopkins County Com- 
missioners, Madisonville, Ky.—Bids until Oct. 
5; 10.4 mi. road; R. C. Griffin, County Road 
Evgr. 

Road Construction.—Whitley County Com- 
missioners, Williamsburg, Ky.—Bids untli 
Oct. 5; 9.5 mi. road; water-bound macadam, 


wated-bound macadam with surface treat- 
ment and Kentucky rock asphalt; H. F. 
Davis, County Road Engr. 

Road Construction. —- Henderson County 


Commrs., Henderson, Ky.—Bids until Oct. 5; 
4.6 mi. road; W. S. Canning, County Road 
Engr. 

Road Censtruction.—Barren County Com- 
missioners, Glasgow, Ky.—Bids until Oct. 5; 
11.314 mi. road; water-bound macadam, bi- 
tuminous macadam with penetration top and 
Kentucky rock asphalt; W. T. Parrish, Road 
Engr. 

Road Construction.—State Roads Comsn., 
601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Bids until 
Sept. 28; .71 mi. State road from N. Y., P. & 
M. R. R. to Pocomoke; Somerset County, 


Road Construction.—State Roads Comsn., 
601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Bids until 
Sept. 28; 2.04 mi. Hereford road from York 
road; Baltimore County, Contract 
plans, ete., on file. 

Roller (Road), — Tarrant County, W. E. 
Yaney, Auditor, Fort Worth, Tex.—Bids un- 
til Sept. 30; three-wheel 10-ton power-pro- 
pelled road roller. 

Reamer. — A. C. 
Night Bank Bldg., 


Love Co., 208 Day 
Huntington, W. 


for steel construction work. 

Sash.—See Building Material. 

Secrews.—Ace Windshield Co., 
Straus, Jr., Secy.-Treas.-Mgr., Richmond, Va. 
Names and addresses mfrs. screws; 
contract; has pattern. 

Seating.—White Furniture Co., Mebane, N. 
C—Opera chairs for Sunday-school audi- 
torium. 


Tex.—Bids until | 


| 078.2 sq. yds. bituminous surfacing, penetra- | 
| tion method and Topeka specifications; 102,- 


———= 
burg, Fla., Noel A. Mitchell, Mayor.—Bids 
until Oct. 4; construct concrete sewage-dis- 


| posal plant; plans, ete., with F. M. Nelson, 


Acting Director of Public Works. 
Sewer.—Town of Lumberton, N. C., A. B, 
White, Mayor.—Bids until Sept. 30; lay 30,207 


| lin. ft. 4 to 10-in. terra-cotta sewer; plans 
; 


| 5188 lin. ft. concrete curb; 68,279.6 sq. yds. | 


ete., on file and with Blair & Drane, Inc., 


| Engrs., Commercial Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 


| 
gravel 
| or stone for surfacing; plans, ete., with W. 





Sewage-disposal Plant.—City of Gastonia, 
N. C., R. G. Cherry, Mayor.—Bids until Sept. 
23; construct sewage-disposal plant; plans, 
ete., from W. J. Alexander, City Megr., and 
Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., Durham, N. C. (Super- 
sedes recent item.) 

Sewer Construction.—City of Grant City, 
Mo., Ed Kelso, Mayor.—Bids until Sept. 21; 
construct sanitary sewer system, main sew- 
ers, main outfall sewer and sewage-disposal 
works in Dist. No. 1; 4005 lin. ft. 6 to 12-ft. 
deep trench; lay 3981 lin. ft. 8 to 10-in. vitri- 
fied sewer pipe with 42 Y branches; 24 lin, 
ft. 12-in. cast-iron sewer pipe; 12 manholes; 
3 drop manholes; 129 cu. yds. excavation in 
Imhoff tank and sludge filter; concrete 
splash slabs, underdrains, partitions, etc.; 2 
flush tanks; 300 lin. ft. %4-in. galvanized iron 
water pipe for flush tank connections; plans, 
ete., from Black & Veatch, Engrs., 701 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Shearing Machines.—Lumberton Saw Mfg. 


Co., Lumberton, Miss.—Prices on 
machines. 

Shovel (Steam).—W. O. Arzinger Machinery 
Co., 407 Jefferson County Bank Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.—Steam shovels. 

Stave Mill—Alten Lumber Co., Buckhan- 
non, W. Va.—Second-hand slack barrel stave 
mil! with clipper and edger. 

Steam Service Connections.—Treasury De 
partment, Supervising Archt.’s Office, Was) 
ington, D. C.—Bids until Sept. 27; outside 
steam service connections, ete., at United 
States Postoffice and Courthouse at Kansas 
City, Mo.; plans at Washington and Kansas 
City. 

Steel. — Ace Windshield Co., Arthur L. 
Straus, Jr., Secy.-Treas.-Mgr., 712 N. Boule 
vard, Richmond, Va.—Names and addresses 
machinists to make rolled steel welded for 
automobile windshields. 

Surfacer. — White Oak Corp., Knoxville, 
Tenn.—Second-hand 30-in. double surfacer 
with either square or round heads; prefer 
medium weight. 

Switchboard.—Abbeville Telephone C€o., E. 
W. Gregory, Prest.-Treas., Abbeville, S. .C.— 
Extension switchboard with about 200 drops; 
magneto system; second-hand board con- 
sidered if in first-class condition. 


shearing 


Textiles.—See Metals, etc. 

Ties.—A. C. Love Co., 208 Day and Night 
Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va.—1000 steel 
ties for 12-lb. rails, 44-in. gauge; 4000 steel 
ties for 16-lb. rails, 44-in. gauge. 

Washers.—Newtown Giant Incubator Corp., 
Harrisonburg, Va. — Names and addresses 


| mfrs. lock washers. 


B-38; | 


and | 
Va.— | 
| Electrical or compressed air portable reamer 


Arthur L. | 


to let | 


Water-works Construction.—Town of Tu- 
rica, Miss., W. H. Houston, Mayor.—Bids 
until Sept. 28; extend water-works; erect 
100,000-gal. concrete reservoir; install 380 G. 
P. M. pumping unit (triplex pump and kero- 
sene engine), ete.; plans, ete., from Town 
Clk. and Dabney Engineering Co., Randolph 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

Water-works.—Town of Lumberton, N. C., 
A. E. White, Mayor.—Bids until Sept. 30; 
lay 4860 lin, ft. 6-in. class B cast-iron water 
main and 19,400 lin. ft. 1% to 2%-in. gal- 
vanized water main; plans, ete., on file and 
with Blair & Drane, Inc., Engrs., Commer- 
cial Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Wire (Copper).—F. E. Hatch, Engr.-Contr., 





| Elmodel, R. F. D., Ga.—Copper wire. 
Sewage-disposal Plant.—Clty of St. Peters- | 


Wire Machine.—Newtown Giant Incubator 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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| 
Corp., Harrisonburg, Va.—Machine for put- 
ting wire in edge of cone-shaped brooder 
hovers, 3 to 5 ft. diam. 

Woodworking Machinery.—W. TB. Evans, 
Treas., Evans Bros., Alexandria, Prices 
on sash and door mehy. 





Railroad Construction 


Railways. 

Ark., Batesville.—Tl. A. Mansfield and others 
of Indianapolis, Ind., it is reported, will build 
j mi. of narrow-gauge railroad in connection 
with a manganese mill to be erected in the 
Penters Bluff district. 

Fla.. Gillette —Tampa Southern R. R. Co. 
will build 9-mi. belt line from Gillette to 
Palmetto, Fla., via Ellenton; contract not 
yet awarded. J. E, Willoughby, care of At- 
lantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N, C., is Ch. 
Engr. D. C. Gillette of Tampa, Fla., is Prest. 

Okla., Broken Bow.—Texas, Oklahoma & 
Eastern R. R. Co. is reported to have com 
pleted its extension to De Queen, Ark., to a 
point just beyond the State boundary, and 
expects to finish the line by Jan. 1. J. C. 
Leeper, De Queen, Ark., is Ch. Engr. 

Ss. C.. Abbeville.—E. W. 





Gregory of Abbe- 


ville is promoting plans for construction of 
11 mi. of railroad from Abbeville to Donalds 
to connect with 4-mi. line now running from 
Donalds to Due West, making 15-mi. line to 
be operated electrically. Company not yet 
organized. Carolina Engineering Co., Wil- 
mington, N. C., will make survey at once. 

Tex., Houston. — Houston, Bay Shore & 
Texas City Traction Co., 621 Binz Bldg., which 
has invited bids to build 16-mi. line from Pasa 
dena to the San Jacinto battlefield, has elected 
Ed. Kennedy to be Prest.; R. A. Bond, V.-P.; 
Ss. D. Simpson, Treas., and J. M. Wilson, 
Secy.; all of Houston except Mr. Simpson, 
who is of Harrisburg, Tex. 


Tex., Huntsville. — Paimetic Lumber Co 
plans construction of a standard-gauge rail 
read about 10 mi. long from a connection with 
the International & Great Northern R, R. pear 
Iluntsville aorthward to timber lards Will 


Oliphine is knugr 


Street Railways. 


S. ¢., Spartanburg.—South Carolina Light, 
Power & Railways Co. has let contract to 
Willard Boggs & Co. to build its street-rail 
Way extension to Whitney, 1 mi., and work 
begins immediately. G. B. Tripp is V.-P. and 
Gen. Mer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests. building operations. construction work, 
municipal improvements. or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest, 
ure invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not We invite information 


of this character from readers in the North and West about their S« 
as from, Southern readers. News of value will be published just a 


as from advertisers. 
To Build Trucks and Tractors. 
The Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing 


Co. Allentown, Pa... manufacturer of jaw 





und gyratory crushers, crushing rolls, minir 





milling and smelting plants, cement-making 


machinery, ete., announce the conversion of 


its large shipyard at Cornwells, Pa., into 





a plant for the manufacture of motor trucks 
and all-purpose tractors “of a quality equal 
io the best and which average up with the 
elder and world-known Traylor products.” 


New Officials Announced. 

The Hl. H. Robertson Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturers of building products, an 
nounce that C. D. Mercer has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales, W. 8S. Tall- 
man has been elected vice-president in charge 
of operation of the company’s factories, and 
that D. W. Jasper is appointed manager of 
the purchasing department. Mr, Mereer has 
been sales manager for a year, Mr. Tallman 
comes from the Central Tube Co. and Mr. 
Jasper has been with the Pittsburgh district 
sales office of the Robertson Company since 
June 1. The latter succeeds W. E. Coe, who 
resigned to go into the railway-supply busi 
ness with the Beck-Hill Corporation, New 
York city. 

A New Tron and Steel Plant. 

The Montgomery Tron & Steel Co., organized 
last year by Jos. N. Dalsen with W. Nelson 
Mayhew and Samuel Franks and locating at 
Montgomery Ave., 9th and Berks Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa... have developed their plant facili- 
ties and now occupy 80,000 square feet of space 
thoroughly equipped with modern machinery, 
including cranes, ete., for handling their grow 








ing business in iron and steel of all shapes | 


and sections, plain and fabricated. sesides 


designing and fabricating steel structures 
they also earry large stocks from which im- 
mediate shipments are made. All of those 
interested are widely known in iron and 


steel circles. 


will be in 


n bi perations s well 


readily when from non-advertisers 








Improved Concrete Mixer. 
Application has been made at Washington 
to patent an improvement on the Austin 
cube mixer drum made by the Austin Machi: 
ery Corporation, Railway Exchange Bldg.., 


Chieago.. ID. 


ed of mixing, loading and discharge. The 


Strong claims are made = on 








new design is called the Cube-Ilex and the 
mixing action is increased by the addition ot 
six extra planes. which throw the concrete 
across the material thrown by the six-side 
planes, The claims are that dry mix, specified 
by many State bodies in many States, is 
much more quickly prepared than wet mix. 


Southern Sales Agent Appointed. 
Milton . Smith of Greenvilie, S. C.. has 
heen appointed Southern sales agent for TL B 
Wood's Sens Company, manufaeturing engi 
neers’ power-trausmission machinery, Cham 
bersburg, Pa Mr. Smith was for eleven years 


counected with the well-known architects and 


enginecrs, J, FE. Sirrine & Co... and for seven | 


years was the special representative of Jones 
& Laughlin 
machinery department. He is a graduate of 


Company's power-transmission 


the Georgia School of Technology 


To Make Display at Columbus. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. of Chi 


ago will make a complete display of its 


“Thor” pneumatic tools and electrie drills at 


the convention of the American Foundrymen s 


Association to be held at Columbus, Ohio, O« 


| tober $4 to October S, inclusive. This exhibit 


sooths 440 and 441 in Building No. 4 
at the State Fair Grounds, where the conven 
tion will be held, and it will inelude a ful 
line of pneumatic tools, such as foundry chip 
ping hammers, floor and bench  rammers, 
hoists, air separators, pneumatic drills and 
electric drills. The pistol grip electric dril 
and the air separators are new. The air sepa 
rators are devices which separate water from 
air. The company’s exhibit will be under the 
charge of W. A. Nugent of the Chicago offices, 


and he will be assisted by S. W. Lanhan ane 
W. R. Gummers of the Pittsburgh office, H. F. 
White of the Cleveland office, and V. W. Rob- 
inson of the Detroit district. Adolph Ander 
son, assistant to the president, will also be in 


attendance, 


Organized a New Belting Company. 
Cards have been issued announcing that 
Edward R. Dawson has severed all connections 
with the Victor-Balata and Textile Belting 
(o.. and has organized the Dawson Belting 
Co., with main offices at 255 
York, and with eastern warehouse at Build- 
ing 29, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., ecar- 
rying large and complete stocks of Balata, 


Broadway, New 


canvas-stitched and solid-woven beltings 


Now Have Seven Branch Offices. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Ine, (with which 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Ine., has 
consolidated), engineers and = con 


York, have established a 


recently 
structors, of New 


new branch office in Youngstown, Ohio, in the 





under the charge 





Ilome Savings & Loan B 


of ¢ I. Crippen. This company recently 
moved their Cleveland office from the Leader 
News Building to the Citizens’ Building, and 


Il. PP. Clawson, who was for several years a 


member of the Chicago staff, has been trans 
ferred to Cleveland to take charge of this 
ies Branches are now maintained in Pitts 
burgh. Youngstown, Cleveland, Ch go, Dal 
las and Los Angeles, and alse in Sao Paulo 


Brazil. 





Novelty Boiler Works Reorganized 
Announcement is made of the re nization 
of the Novelty Steam Roiler Worl Co., engi 
eers and machinists, {17 ' SS. Tloward St., 


Baltimore, Md., with officers thus: Osear S$ 


Jennings, president who has heen with the 
company sin its incorporation in 1805, and 
Who will continue to dire n i branches 
Claude C. Lanman, vice-president and General 
manager, who was with the Leader” Tron 
Works of Decatur, TIL. for the past 11 years 


Chas. F. Clark, 


merly with the same plant for the past ¥ 


superintendent of factory, for 


vears, and who is familiar th all kinds of 





st construction Bertram TF. Templeton, 


sales manager, also formerly with the Leader 
Works for 10 years as salesman and engineer: 


larry 1), Meacham, treasurer, who will have 








charge of purchasing. and was likewise with 
the same concern for about 7 year latterly 
as purebasing a; Raymond J. Kitchen 
recretary, in charge of accounting, cost find 
ing, ete. and whe was nine years with the 
Leader Works and in similar relations; E. B 
Grantlin, chiet neer, who has been with 





the Novelty Works for the past 11 years, hav 


ing varied experience in designing and erect 


ing equipment 


Big Addition to an Important Plant. 


The main building of the new addition to 
the plant of the Richards-Wileex Manufactur 


ing Co., manufacturers of door hangers and 


hardware specialties Aurora, Lb, is practi 


eally finished and the manufacturing equip 
ment will now Le. installed, On a recent 
Saturday night ‘to dedicate the new strue 


iure) a dance was held in it—more than 500 


people attending All «employes of th \urore 
plant were issued complimentary tickets for 
themselves, their families and their friends, 


ond a big brass band rendered jmousic from a 


stand erected in the center, while between 


the dance numbers a men's quartet sang 


popular airs. W ii. Fiteh. president and 
reneral manager, led the grand march open 
Milton TD). Jones, 
Hoffman 


superintendent, and other officers: the remain 


ing the program, followed by 


secretary and treasurer; P. I 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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ing participants in 
and other 
admirably adapted for manufacturing, hav- 
ing practically its entire sides made of 
glass. It is 306 feet long. Those depart- 
ments of the company which handle particu- 
larly heavy work will be quartered in it, and 
it will be equipped -with overhead 
and other conveying devices to facilitate oper 
ations. 


this 
citizens. 


feature being em- 


ployes 


Branch Office in Buffalo. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. of Columbus, 
O., builder of coal-mining machinery, elec- 
tric locomotives, elevating, conveying and 
erushing machinery, announces that to render 
more efficient service and obtain close co-oper- 
ation with its customers in Western New 
York, it has opened a branch office at 1108 
Marine Trust Building in Buffalo under the 
charge of H. W. Scott, formerly of its home 
office. He has had long and successful expe- 
rience in sales and engineering work for the 
company, and is especially fitted to fill his 
new position. 

Oil, Shale Engineering. 

Formation of The Day Company. off shale 
engineers (not incorporated), 616 Underwood 
Building, San Francisco, Cal., is announced 
by David EF. Day, director of service, and 
Roland B. Day. It was formed primarily, ft 


is stated, to assist those interested in the 
oil-shale industry by furnishing capable ad 


vice, reliable information and expert technical 
bulletin issued by the company 
enumerates the problems to be en- 
countered in oil-shale operations, and it also 
summarizes the scope of the organization 


services, A 
briefly 


Sale of “Old Hickory” Powder Plant. 


will be found a formal 
announcement of the fact that the Govern 
ment has advanced the date for receiving 
bids for the sale of the Old Hickory powder 
plant, near Nashville, Tenn., from September 
2 to noon on September 30. It is stated that 
this will be “the most gigantie industrial sole 
ever offered by the War Department.” The 
plant is situated on the Cumberland River, 
15 miles from Nashville. It is served by 
three railroads, and is three coal 
fields. whieh are apparently inexhaustible. 
The location is favorable for the establish- 
ment of various industries, and it is said thot 
there are power, water, area, fuel and local 
resourcec all in abundance. The 
being made by the Ordnance Salvage 
War Trade Building, Washington. D. C 


In another column 


close oO 


sale is 


3oard, 





Extending Business in the South. 
The 


€o.., 


sl 


General Engineering & Construction 
1800 Fourteenth Ave., Rockford, IT1., 
from their advantageous location in the Mid- 
dle West, are rapidly extending their activi- 
ties all over the country, and especially in 
the South. They are specializing in trench 
exeavation and back-filling for sewers, water 
lines, gas lines and other pipe lines. They 
have equipment in nearly every State that is 
available on short notice under the direction 
of experienced operators. 





Trade Literature. 


Artistic Floorings of Cork. 


The Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 


The building is . 


churches, banks, theaters, hotels, stores, 
museums, libraries, kitchens, pantries, ele- 
vators, sunrooms, ete. Cork, powdered and 


cranes | 


| let issued by 


combined with several other materials, is the 
chief constituent of “Linotile,” and cork 
shavings, compressed and baked, are in the 
“Cork Tile.” Both products are described 
as being resilient, silent under foot, 
slippery, warm, sanitary, eleanly, artistic, 
durabie and reasonable in cost. 
pictures in color show how these floorings 
appear when laid. Copies of the books will 
be sent to anyone interested on request. 





Gasoline’s Story Told. 


of Gasoline” is told in a book- 
the Atlantic Refining Co., 1211 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., with the 
quoted title. The publishers observe that 
“as far as we know” this is the first article 
of authority to place the facts about gasoline 
frankly before the public. 
forting to automobilists to read that “there 
is no danger of gasoline shortage,” and 
again that “we hear talk of scarcity, but 
we have faith enough in the progressiveness 
and the ingenuity of the men associated 
with the production, of gasoline to say that 
even though their production 
may increase greatly, there will be no serious 
shortage of gasoline.” There will also be 
news for drivers in the statement that the 
gasoline first used in automobiles ‘‘was not 
economical. It was so volatile that a large 
part of it evaporated from the tank and in 
the carburetor and was lost. * * * The 
first * * * was too much of a 
good thing.”” Much valuable information and 


“The Story 


gasoline 


| advice are given. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., have issued two new books | a : : 
| tal stock $300,000; is chartered to begin busi- 


of modest dimensions, one concerning their 
“Linotile Floors” and the other dealing with 
“Armstrong’s Cork Tile.’ These flooring 
materials are mentioned as being believed 
to be considerably above the average. They 
are designed for use in residences, offices, 


' tal $50,000, 


A Valuable Periodical. 

The Ryerson Machinery Quarterly for the 
third quarter of this year is a new publica- 
tion issued by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son of 
Chicago, and gives in its 64 pages condensed 


non- | 


Numerous | 


Goodwin, Atlanta; J. E. Womack, Augusta: 
A. B. Langley, Jefferson County, Ala.; J, B. 
and Lee Langley of Rome. 

Miss., West.—A new bank is being organized 
to begin business in 60 days. Joe A. Weeks, 
Henry A. Moore and others, interested. 

N. C., Pilot Mountain.—Farmers’ Bank, capi- 
tal stock $25,000; has begun business; Walter 
Matthews, Cash. 

Okla., Pardon.—First National Bank, capital 
stock $26,000, is chartered; J. W., Womer 


| Prest.; C. H. Houseworth, Cash, 


S. C., Orangeburg.—A bank with not less 
| than $300,000 capital. of which $200,000 has 
been subscribed, is being organized. Col. M. 


It will be com- | 


O. Dantzler and others interested. 


Tenn., Memphis.—Union Savings and Trust 


Co., capital stock $25,000, is chartered. L. C 
Humes, W. P. Thomas, Frank Hayden and 
others. 

Tex., Lockhart.—Lockhart State Bank and 
Farmers’ National Bank have consolidated 
| under name of Lockhart State Bank, with 


$125,000 capital and 
3ellamy, Prest.; W. B. 


$52,000 surplus. B. J. 
Rens, V¥.-F.; A. J. 


| Story, Cash.; C. E. Jones, Chrmn. Board of 


difficulties | 


Directors. 

Va., Lebanon. — Bank of Russell County, 
| capital $50,000, is incptd. John White Stuart, 
| Prest., Blackford; Fred G. Gray, Secy. 

Va., Lynchburg.—Alliance Commercial and 


Savings Bank, a negro institution; maximum 
capital $50,000; minimum $25,000; is incorpo- 
rated. Washington Scott, Prest.; A. G. Lang 
horne, V.-P.; R, D. Burton, See.-Cashr. 

Va., Norfolk.—Savings Bank of Norfolk and 
People’s Bank & Trust Co. will merge into one 
institution with combined capital and 
plus of $500,000. Officers of Savings Bank 
Abner 8. Pope, Prest; W. H. Sterling, Jr., and 


sur 


ire 


S. W. McGann, V.-Prests.; E. W. Berard. 
| Cashr. 


information covering that firm’s machinery | 


and equipment. As the book will be issued 
every three months, it will supply late infor- 
mation regularly of value to every manufac- 
turer, but it is not intended to be a complete 
machinery catalogue. 


Electric Mine Locomotives, 

Two splendid catalogs have been issued by 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. ; 
one of them—No. 263—dealing with electric 
mine locomotives in general; the other, only 
with electric storage-battery locomotives for 
similar service, the number of the latter pub- 
lication being 312. The illustrations in these 
two books are unusually fine and display the 


| $450,000 


engines at work under various conditions, 
some of the pictures being taken in sub- | 


terranean operations and others on the sur- 
face of the ground. Complete descriptive 


New Securities. 


Ala., Birmingham—(Refunding).—Soeld to R 
M. Grant & Co. of New York, at par and in- 
terest, $43,000 of 544 per cent bonds. 

Ala., 


Decatur—(Road).—Election Ney, 2 on 
of Morgan County bonds. Address 


County Commrs. 


Ala., Mobile — (School). — Contemplated to 
vote on $400,000 of bonds. Address Board of 
Education. 

Ark., Marshall—(Road).—The $226,000 of 


Searcy County bonds, offered Sept. 10, were 
not sold. Address A. T. Hudspeth, County 
Comnurr. 


Ark., Murfreesboro—(Road).—Sold to J. O 


| Gunter of Little Rock, at par, $565,000 of Pike 
| County Road Dist. No. 1 bonds. 


data accompanies the cuts, and includes full | 


tables, giving specifications, capacities, ete. 
The catalogs are printed on heavy calendered 
paper, which brings out minute details of the 
photographs, 





Financial News 





New Financial Corporations. 


Fla., Lakeland:—Polk County Trust Co., capi- 


ness Jan. 1, 1921. 
Wilson and FE. L. 
Davis, Treas. 


Mack, V.-Prests. ; 


Ga., Rome.—Rome Loan & Savings Co., capi- 
has applied for charter. D. 8. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


| school bonds. 


Fla., Brooksville—(School).—Voted Sept. 6 


Address School Board. 


Fla., Daytona Beach — (Improvement).- 


| Sold to H. E. Pence and F. W. Pope of Day- 
| tona, jointly, at par $16,000 of 6 per cent 20 


A. H, DeVane, Prest.; T. L. | 
J. L.} 





year bonds, offered July 5. 


Fla., Gainesville—(Water and Light).—Elec 
tion contemplated on $30,000 of bonds. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 


Ky., Georgetown—Light and Water Vlant). 
An election will be held in November en $150, 
000 of bonds. Address The Muvyor. 

Ky., Lexington—(Sewer).—Contemplated to 
vote on $300,000 of bonds. Address Mayor 
Thomas A. Bradley. 

Ky., Middlesboro—(Refunding) .—$156,00 of 





(Continued on Page 136.) 
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Q Mich. Constructed with “*Tarvia-X”’ in 


eptember, 1919, 





ault Ste. Marie, Mi-h. Cor 
September, 1! 





Portane Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Treated with “Tarvia-B” in 1917, 1918 and 1919, Easterday Street, Sault Ste, Marie, Mich, Treated with “Tarvia-b”” in 1917, 1918 and 1919, 


Begin by Saving the Roads You Have— 


ALVAGE the roads already 

built—make them adequate to 
handle the traffic—then go ahea/ 
with new construction. 


With labor and material costs 
at their present level, this is ob- 
viously the only way that highway 
commissions can hold their own in 
the fight for good roads. 

3y the use of Tarvia, the trans- 
formation of old macadam and 
gravel roads into modern highways 
can be made quickly and cheaply 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is one 
of the many American cities that 
have found Tarvia the greatest 
salvager of water-bound macadam. 
After careful tests, this city last 
year treated 80,000 square yards 


lt 















of macadam with “Tarvia-B,” and 
also used 30,000 gallons of “Tarvia- 
X” in resurfacing worn-out roads 
and for building new pavements. 
The photographs reproduced above 
show the splendid results obtained. 

Probably there are old macadam 
roads in your community which 
you have considered absolutely 
worthless, but which will still make 


excellent foundations for new Tar- 


via pavement tops. 

Doubtless there are others whici 
need only proper patching with 
“Tarvia-KP” and surface treating 
with “Tarvia-B” to put them in 
first-class shape. 

And where macadam roads are 
in good condition, you will find a 
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Booklets 
free on request. 


simple and inexpensive Tarvia sur- 
face treatment all that is required 

Farvia roads are the logical solu- 
tion of the good-roads problem, 
offering smooth, dustless, mudless 
and traffic-proof pavements at low 
cost. They are proot against the 
frosts of winter, the thaws of 
spring, the heat of summer and the 
rains of autumn. 


The maintenance expense of 
Parvia roads is small, and the re- 
sulting saving soon repays the 


initial cost 


Special Service Department 





This company has a corps of trained 
engineers and chemists who have given 
years of study to modern road prob- 
lems, The advice of these men may be 
had for the asking by any one inter 
ested. If you will write our nearest 
oftice regarding your road problems, the 
matter will be given prompt attention. 


Tarvia 
Auto-Tank 
Sprayer 
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6 per cent 40-year refunding 
Oct. 1, 1920, are being offered. 
Mayor. 


bonds, dated 
Address The 


Ky., Paducah—(Refunding).—Bids will be 
received until] 10 A. M. Sept. 22 for $65,000 of 
6 per cent $1000 denomination 10-20-year op- 
ticnal P. T. & R. R. Co. refunding bonds. 


Xy., Whitesburg—(Road).—An election has 
been called $400,000 of Letcher County 
bonds. Address County Commrs. 

La., 
plated 
house 
Police Jury. 


on 


Baton 
to vote 
bonds. 


Rouge— (Courthouse).—Contem- 
on $300,000, additional court- 
Address Joseph Gebelin, Prest 


La., Plaquemine—(School).—Voted 
$25.000 of 6 per cent 
Dist. No. 3, Iberville Parish. 
Wilbert, Prest. 


Sept. 9 
25-year bonds of School 
Address Joseph 


Shreveport—(Improvement). — Election 
Address The 


La., 
Sept. 14 on $1,250,000 of bonds. 
Mayor. 


Md., Chestertown—(School).— The $17,000 
of Kent County bonds of not exceeding 5 
per cent, offered Sept. 14, were not sold. Ad- 
dress G. H, Prest. Board County 
Commrs. 


Cannan, 


Md., Frederick—(School).—Bids received un- 
til noon Oct. 5 for $125,000 of 5 per cent $1000 
denomination Frederick County bonds, dated 


Oct. 1. Address County Commrs, 
Md., Rockville—(Road).—Sold to the Farm 
ers’ Banking & Trust Co. of Rockville at 






1.0325 $41,775 of 6 per cent $1000 denomination 


Montgomery County bonds, dated Oet, 1 and 
offered Sept. 14, 

Miss., Brookhaven — (Hospital). — Election 
Oct. 4 on $40,000 of bonds, Address ‘The 
Mayor. 


Miss., Indianola—(School).—$90,000 of 6 per 
eent $1000 denomination 1921-1945 Sunflower 
County bonds, dated Aug. 1, 1920, are being 
offered by the Mortgage Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Miss., Jackson—(Road and 
tion Oct. 1 on $1,000,000 of Hinds County bonds, 
County 


Agdress Supervisors, 


Koscitusko—(School).—Bids will be 
until 6 P.M. Oct. 6 fer $30,000 of 6 
cent $1000 denomination serial 20-year 
Address C. O, Townsend, City Clerk. 
Proposals Department. 


Miss., 
received 
per 
bonds. 


For particulars sce 


Miss., Macon—(Road).—Bids will be received 
until 2 P. M., Oct. 9, for $50,000 of 6 per cent 
$500 denomination bonds, dated Oct. 4, of Road 
Dist. No. 4, Noxubee County. Address John A, 
Tyson, Clerk Board Supvrs. For particulars, 
see Proposals Department. 


Miss., Magnolia—(Water-works). — Contem 
plated to issue $50,000 of bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 

Miss., Meridien —(School).—Rids rececived 
until Oet. 5 for $40,000 of bonds of Sencol 
ist. No. Address Board of Education 

Miss., Newton—(Water, Light).—Sold to | 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, and New- 
ton County Bank, Newton, at 
6 per cent bonds offered July 6. 

Miss., 


S1: 


Sept. 9 


No. 5 


. 
Paniding—(Road).—Voted 
County Road Dist. 
Board Supervisors. 


5,00 of Jasper 


bonds. Address of 


Miss., Waynesboro—(Road).—Election 
$75,000 of Waynesboro Separate 
Address County Supvrs. 


Sept. 
25 on Road 


Dist. bonds. 


Mo., Independence 
Nov. 2 on $5,000,000 
Address P. J. Kelly, 


(Courthouse).—Election 
Jackson County bonds. 
County Clerk. 


Mo., Jefferson City—(funding).—Bids will 
received until Sept. 27 for $22,000 of 6 per 


b 


Ad- | 
dress Wynn Tully, Commr, of Public Finance. | 


Bridge) .—Flec- | 


| cent $1000 denomination 20-year bonds, voted 
Aug. 24 and dated Sept. 1, 1920. Address Joe 
| P. Nacy, City Clerk. 

' Mo., Kansas City—(Park).—Bids received 
| until 2 P. M. Sept. 23 for $62,861 of 6 per cent 
| bonds. Address T. C. Harrington, Secy. Board 
| Park Commrs. 

N. C., Aberdeen—(Water).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until 3 P. M., Oct. 15, for $20,000 of 6 
per cent. $%0 denomination serial bonds, dated 
| Oct. 1, 1920. Address J. L. Rhyne, Town Clerk. 
For particulars, see Proposals Department. 

N. C., Brevard—(Improvement).—Bids will 
be received until noon Oct, 2 for $100,000 of 
6 per cent Transylvania County bonds. Ad- 
dress C. K. Osborne, Chrmn, Board County 
Commrs. For particulars see Proposals De- 
partment. 


| N. C., Hertford—(Road).—Board of County 
|; Commrs. have decided to issue the $300,000 
of Perquimans County bonds authorized by 


the 1919 General Assembly. 
Commrs. 

N. C., Lumberton—(Water-works, Sewer).— 
Lids wil] be received until Oct. 7 for $80,000 of 
3100 denomination 32-year bonds. 
I’. Russell, Town Clerk. 


Address County 


cent 
Address J. 


6 per 
For par- 
ticulars 


see Proposals Department. 
N. ¢C., Warrenton—Hotel).--Bids will be re- 
ceived until noon Oct, 15 for $75,000 of 6 per 
cent 30-year bonds, dated Oct. 1, 1920. Ad 


dress Frank Hl. Gibbs, Mayor, 

sce Proposals Department. 
N. C., Wilson — (Light).— Sold to Sidnej 

Spitzer & Co. of Toledo, at par, $110,000 of 


For particulars 


per cent $1000 denomination serial 1921-193 
| bonds offered Sept. 9. 

N. C., Wilson—(Hospital).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until noon Oct. 11 for $43,000 of not 
exceeding 6 per cent Wilson County bonds. 
Address John R, Dildy, Clerk Board County 
Commrs. 

N. C., Yanceyville — (Improvement). — Bids 


received until 1 P. M. Oct. 4 for $50,000 of 6 
per cent Caswell County bonds. Address Robt. 
T. Wilson, Clk. Board Commrs. 


Okla., 





Holdenville — (Road and Bridge). 


Fiection vontemplated on $7590 of Banard 
Township, Hughes Courty, bonds. Address 


County Commrs. 


Okla., Kaw—(Gas System ).—$25,000 of bonds 
have been voted. Address The Mayor. 


Okla., Pershing—(School).—Voted Sept. 10 
$40,000 of bonds. Address School Board, 
|} Okla., Pureell—(Filtration Plant).— Elec- 
| tion contemplated on $382,000 of bonds. Ad- 
} dress The Mayor. 


Okla.,Waurika—(Courthouse). 
12 
dress County Commrs, 


Election, Oct. 


on $125,000 of Jefferson County bonds. Ad 


Tenn., Athens—(Road).—Bids received until 
Oct. 2 for $75,000 of 6 per cent $1000 denomina- 
tion 30-year MeMinn County bonds. Address 
L. 


| Geo. Ray, Chrmn. County Court. 


Tenn., Camden—(Road).—Bids received until 


par $35,000 of | 


{noon Oct. 4 for $50,000 of 5 per cent Benton 
County bonds. Address A. L. Hassell, Clk. 
| of the Court. 

Tenn., Jackson— (School, Street, Sewer, 


| Water).—Sold to the Harris Trust & Savings 
| Bank of Chicago $151,000 of 6 per cent $1000 
| denomination bonds, dated Aug. 1, 1920, and 


| voted Aug. 9. 

| Tenn., Lookout Mountain—(School).—Elec- 
| tion in about a ‘month on $45,000 of bonds. 
| 


Address The Mayor. 
Tenn., Savannah—(School).—-The $25,000 of 


bends offered Sept. 8 were not sold. Address 


L. K. Freeman, Mayor. 
Tenn., Shelbyville — (Road).— Sold to the 
Kaufman-Smith-Emert Co. and First National 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


, 








| to 


| department, 








Bank of St. Louis $200,000 of 6 per cent $1000 
denomination 20-year Bedford County bonds, 
dated July 1, 1920, and offered Aug 27, 
Tenn., Smithville—(Light and Power) .—Bids 
will be received until 4 P. M. Sept. 20 for 
$30,000 of 6 per cent $1000 denomination 20-year 
bonds, dated Aug, 1, 1920, and offered unsuc- 


cessfully Aug. 14. Address Eugene Hendon, 
Mayor. 
Tex., Amarillo — (Auditorium, Sewer, Fire 


Alarm, Disposal Plant, Incinerator).—The fol- 
lowing bonds voted Sept. 4 will probably not 
be sold until the spring of 1921: $300,000 audi- 
torium, $60,000 sewer, $30,000 fire alarm, $20,000 


disposal plant and $18,000 incinerator. Ad- 
dress Lon D. Marrs, Mayor. 
Tex., Boerne—(Improvement).— Bids will 


be received until 1 P. M. Oct. 4 for $40,000 of 
544 per cent $1000 denomination Precinct No. 
2 bonds of Kendall County. Address J. A. 
Phillip, County Judge. 

Tex., Canyon — (Paving). — Contemplated to 
issue $20,000 of bonds. Address Mayor J. D. 
Gamble, 

Tex., Memphis—(Ilospital).—Election Sept 
25 on $100,000 of Hale County bonds. 
County Commrs. 


Address 


Tex., Mineral Wells—(School).—$45,000 of 6 
per cent serial bonds have been approved by 
the Attorney-General. Address School Boari. 

Tex., Mount Pleasant—(Road).—$20,000 of 5 
per cent serial Titus County bonds have been 
approved by the Atty.-Gen. Address County 


Commrs, 
Tex., Waco — (Park). — Contemplated to 
vote on $65,000 of bonds. Address The 


Mayor. 


election 
Address 


Tex., Weatherford — (Sewer). — An 
has been called on $25,000 of bonds. 
The Mayor. 


Tex., Wichita Falls—(Water).—Voted Sept 
$4,500,000 of bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Va., Crewe—(School).—Bids will be received 
until 1 P. M. Sept. 25 for $25,000 of 6 per cent 
$1000 denomination 10-30-year optional bonds 
of Winningham School Dist. Address H. 8 
Wheary, Clk. School Board. For particulars 


see Proposals Department. 
Va., 
received 


Improvement) .—Bids 
Sept. 21 for the fol 
lowing 6 per cent bonds: $750,000 gas works 
and $600,000 public improvement. Address 
City Comptroller C. H. Cofer. 


W. Va., 
bonds have been 


Richmond—(Gas, 
until 8 P. M. 


— (Street). — $45,000 of 
Address The Mayor. 


Clendinen 
voted, 


Financial Notes. 


Bank of Sampson, N. C., has inereased capi 
tal from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Bank of Somerville, Tex., 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
First National Bank of Milton, Fla., 
increased capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Peoples’ Bank & Trust Co., Morganfield, 
Ky., has increased capital stock from $61,000 


$75,000. 


has increased 


has 


New York 
director and vice-president 
Fidelity & 
on Noy. 1 
department, 
in 


also 


been 
the 


has 
of 


J. Schofield Rowe of 
elected a 
United States 
Baltimore, and 
its casualty 


ton, vice-president 


Guaraanty 
will 

W. 
of 


charge 
Syming 
the fidelity 
has given charge of 
the development and supply depatt 
ments, succeeding Edward.R, Lewis, who will 
be joint manager of the New York branch. 
W. O. Schilling has been appointed superin 
tendent of the fidelity department. 


take 
of W. 
charge 
been 


agency, 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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ABolites Help Industry See 








Dark Days 
Are Coming 





Dreary days, which cut down the efficiency of your men— 
your plant. Days when artificial light is necessary for steady 
production. 





Plan now to provide adequate and efficient illumination. 
Install equipment which is economical as well as efficient. 
Install ABolites. 


ABolites meet your needs. They’re interchangeable— 
efiicient—economical. ABolites, properly installed, increase 
production—cut down spoilage—decrease the danger of acci-_ 
dent—reduce eye strain. 


ABolites — porcelain-enameled steel reflectors — for every 


industrial lighting requirement. 


ABolite Interchangeability 


ABolite Reflectors are interchangeable with three ,types of holder 
sockets: (1) The AB Holder Socket, (2) The Luminous Holder Socket. 
(3) The AB Shade. Holder—and can be furnished in three additional 
types of one-piece neck construction, (4) The AB Holder Socket (spot 
welded to the reflectors), (5) The Heel Type for Standard Brass Shade 
Holders, and (6) The Drawn One-piece Neek. ABolite Reflectors are 
adaptable to industrial Plants, Sign Illumination, Show Windows, Road- 
ways, Sidewalks, Yardways, Garages, etc. 


ADAMS-BAGNALL ELECTRIC CO. 
CLEVELAND 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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AB Holder on AB Holder on 
Angle Bowl Standard RLM 








ABolites 


have the following features: 





Interchangeability Sturdy construction 
Easy to remove for High reflecting ef- 
cleaning ficiency 


vasy t 
Easy to clean 
Permanency of re- 


Easy to wire flecting surface 








Shade Holder on Luminous Holder on 


Deep Bowl Standard RLM 
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SATISFACTION 





Gey) 


Serving the South 


underwriting first mortgage real estate bond 
issues on income-producing properties in leading 
Southern cities, G. L. Miller & Company is actively 
engaged in the development of the South. 












By 


From its country-wide clientele MILLER SERVICE 
is assembling investment funds, getting $100 here 
and $500 or $1000 there, amounts which in them- 
selves have very limited power, but which united 
through MILLER SERVICE have the power to 
bring into existence essential building structures 
for the development and beautifying of Southern 
eities, 

In short, MILLER SERVICE in creating good 
investments also serves the need of real estate 
owners, provides employment for labor and fur 
nishes much needed homes, stores and oflices, 





The complete story of MILLER SERVICE is one 
with which every reader of Manufacturers Record 
should be familiar. May we not send you “Creat 
ing Good Investments’ and “What Others Say 
About MILLER SERVICE?’ They are free and 
they will interest you. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


The South’s Foremost Financiers 
in Building Construction 


1439 Hurt BuitpInG-ATLANTAGA. 
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We Finance 


Electric Power and Light Enterprises with Records 
of Established Earnings 


We Offer 


Bankers and Investment Dealers 
Proven Power and Light Securities 








Correspondence Solicited 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $24,000,000) 


71 Broadway New York : 


























ELSTON & COMPANY 
71 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 





COUNTY, CITY, SCHOOL, ROAD 
BONDS WANTED 
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APPRAISALS 


Lumber and Woodworking Plants 
Industrial Buildings and Residences 


JAMES McANDREW 


P. O. Box 1402 - - Savannah, Ga. 

















The First National Bank 


OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Statement Sept. 8th, 1920. 





- RESOURCES 
Ee a ee Ss . $17,018,138 24 
I Sain a-iiec Unatie wa: irbsid ae ia be, cord : 5.415 05 
| B. bones (War) «26.26.04. Peociwmevie eeeeestcesen: ee oe 
U. S. treasury certificates... ........0-s00. ecesceee 9140000 O) 
ee Te. Ca titi oo s:dv cave ecarvadocdooveces 986.298 00 
State of Alabama bonds.............. iss widen 72.408 00 
Stocks in Federal Reserve Bank................... 90.000 00 
i ee a eee ae eee 1.299.949 11 
SEE ER Le ET 250.000) 00 
ey FE Ce oon cance tcemhebaedined.cave 6.850 6) 
Customers liability account letters of credit.... 59.192 66 
Interest earned not collected.................0008 80,650 17 
CASH 

BR: WE saackasens peisscivcevertateccess SL.OGLO4S 95 

i, | ea 4.751.440 84 

With U. 8. Treasurer.......... 70.000 40) 





With Federal Reserve Bank..........- 


3.154.559 OS 
- QOLT MIS 92 


$33,561,042 Td 


I CR ad oe wel aaa) Gwe s oa auderts 

I I, MOUOQ os oc asaccsctcoseracusieewsrcnsees 
Reserved for taxes 
ION 90S eh asl ota rako, bee cia 4-5 pace bres edible wee Sw Newnan ee 
ge ee ; 
CMNCSOTN DOCCOTS GL CHOBE. ovis csc cciccccccvcescace 
Interest collected not earned 


DEPOSITS 
| Marrs Ss eo! 
IEA pickin iniin a anbapiaslanermarertielacnaalsiin piasconats 2.893.625 95 
ee es eee eee, eee 193,637 46 
Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, Fis 


500,000 00 


———-—— _ 98,315,412 30 


$33,561,042 7% 








YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 
Bank and Commercial Stationers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















BOOST PRODUCTION 


Add 20 per cent. to speed by equipping your stenographic i: 
department with 3 


REID COPYHOLDERS 


A. B. REID & COMPANY 
223 Grand Ave., W. Detroit, Mich. 





























NOTICE 


the representative engineering organizations 








carrying cards in our Professional Advertising 
Department. The Manuracturers Recorp 


goes to the people you want to reach. 
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Capital and Surplus Total Resources 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 


Large enough to handle your biggest 


problems, but not too large to be 
imterested in your smaller ones. 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BALTIMORE 





LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Ary Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1881 Resources $21,000,000 





Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE 
A. H. S. POST, President. F. G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President 




















BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, 


saesecees 


$1,000,000 








The National Exchange Bank 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 





Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 














W. L. SLAYTON & CO. 


—Dealers in — 


|City Road 
County B School 


Township Drainage 
TOLEDO, O. 


We buy Municipal Securities from Contractors subject to 
their being awarded contract involving the issue. Write our 
nearest offce before bidding for Municipal work. 


Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Dallas, Tex.; Tampa, Fla, 











DELAWARE CORPORATIONS 
DIGEST OF LAW 
(ith ED.) FREE ON REQUEST 
STOCK WITHOUT PAR VALUE, if desired. 


The most modern and scientific method of corporate organization 
CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED AND REPRESENTED. 
22 Years’ Experience 
Corporation Company of Delaware 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 

















FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 


JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















We Finance 


MUNICIPALITIES ano HIGH GRADE 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Correspondence Invited 


Lawrence Chamberlain & Company 


115 Broadway (Incorporated) New York 





























BONDS PURCHASED 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


Correspondence invited from officers of 
Municipalities and from well-established 
industrial corporations contemplating 
new financing. 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Established 1888 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


_ 42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 





























Industry is International 


Products from many countries frequently enter, 
directly or indirectly, into the manufacture of 
articles of common use. 

To bring together these widely scattered ma- 
terials of industry and to combine them into 
merchandise require many transactions that are 
possible only through a world-wide system of 
banking service. 

The great resources of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are employed to facili- 
tate national and international commerce and 
industry. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 









Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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—and Lots of It! 


A Turn of the Switch—and all the in- 
tensive skill, experience, field work and re- 
search work developed and accumulated by 
Goodrich in a half-century are turned to your 
advantage in Goodrich “Commander” Trans- 
mission Belts. 


A Turn of the Switch—and Goodrich Belt- 


ing efliciency wipes out power losses. 


A Turn of the Switch—and, through “Com- 
mander,” slippage disappears. 


A Turn of the Switch—and with Goodrich 


Sot Peels abe Drive Belts your belting problems can be ,. 


“Commander”’ Belt in service. 


forgotten. 


For main drives—“Commander.” For high 


speed pulley work — “Marathon.” At any 


. and all times Goodrich Belting experts are 

“C aooeee 99 ee the —— experience 
omman er —without obligation. ‘rite. 

Transmission Belts THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 











, 1920, 
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Bids close September 27, 1920. 

REASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 

Architect’s Office, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 13, 1920. Sealed proposals will be 
opened in this office at 3 P. M. September 27, 
1920, for Outside Steam Service Connections, 
etc,, at the U. S. Postoffice and Courthouse 
at Kansas City, Mo. Drawings and specifi- 
cations may be obtained from the Custodian 
at Kansas City, Mo., or at this office, in the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAS. A. WETMORE, Acting Supervising 
Architect. 





Bids close October 11, 1920. 
MPREASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 
Architect’s Office, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 14, 1920. Sealed proposals will be 
opened in this office at 3 P. M. October 11, 
1920, for Toilet-rooms in the United States 
Marine Hospital at St. Louis, Mo., in ac- 
cordance with specification dated August 4, 
1920, and drawing and the addendum dated 
September 14, 1920, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Cus- 
todian, St. Louis, Mo., in the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAS. A. WET- 
MORE, Acting Supervising Architect. 





Bids close October 15, 1920. 
U S. ENGINEER OFFICE. Jacksonville. 
*Fla. Sealed proposals will be received 
here until 12 M. October 15, 1920, and then 
opened, for Constructing and_ Installing 
Four Scotch Marine Boilers, Foundations, 
Uptakes, Smokestacks and Oil Bunkers. 
Information on application. 





sids close October 11, 1920. 

ROPOSALS FOR FIVE STEEL BARGES, 

Office Mississippi River Comsn., lst and 2d 
Districts, Custom-house, Memphis, Wenn. 
Sealed proposals will be received here until 
11 A. M. October 11, 1920, and then opened, 
for furnishing five steel barges. Further 
information on application. 





Lids close October 15, 1920. 
$75,000 6% Bonds 


Warrenton, N. C. 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board 

f Town Commissioners of the Town of War 
renton, North Carolina, at the Town Hall in 
Warrenton, until October 15, 1920, at 12 
o'clock noon, when they will be publicly 
opened, for the purchase of bonds of the 
Town of Warrenton, aggregating seventy-five 
thousand dollars, to be dated October 1, 1920; 
to mature in thirty annual installments, be 
ginning October 1, 1921, and ending October 
1. 1950, and to bear interest at the rate of 
six per centum per annum, payable semi 
annually. Principal and interest will be 
payable at the office of the Treasurer of said 
town or in the City of New York. All of 
said bonds will be of the denomination of 
five hundred dollars, and will be payable as 
follows: 

Two each year from 1921 to 1925, both in- 
clusive. 

Four each year from 1926 to 1930, both in- 
elusive. 

Six each year from 1931 to 1950, both in- 
clusive. 

The proceeds from the sale of these bonds 
will be used to purchase Preferred Stock in 
the Warren Hotel Company. Incorporated, 
to complete the erection of the hotel build- 
ing on the lot of said company in said town, 
and the bonds are issued under and pursu- 
ant to the Municipal Finance Act, Chapter 
138, Public Laws of 1917 of North Carolina 
as amended, and pursuant to the Charter of 
the Town of Warrenton, Chapter 201, Pri- 
vate Laws. 1915. of North Carolina, and pur 
suant to Chapter 131, Public Laws, 1915, of 
North Carolina. 

Bids may be addressed to the undersigned, 
and must be accompanied by a_ certified 
check, payable to the order of the Treasurer 
of the Town of Warrenton, N. C., for two 
per centum of the face amount of the bonds 
bid for as evidence of good faith. Right is 
reserved to reiect any and all bids. This 
September 13, 1920. 

THE BOARD OF TOWN COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE TOWN OF WARRENTON, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

By FRANK H. GIBBS, 
Mayor of the Town of Warrenton, 
North Carolina, 





Bids close October 2, 1920, 


$100,000 6% Bonds 


Brevard, N 

Bids will be received until 12 Sileck: M. 
on Saturday, October 2, 1920, at the office 
of the Register of Deeds in the Courthouse 
in Brevard, N. C., for $100,000 worth of 
bonds of the County of Transylvania, N. C., 
said bonds to bear interest at the rate of 6 
per cent., payable semi-annually, said bonds 
to be payable at such times and places as 
the Board of County Commissioners may 
determine. 

All bids must be in writing and sealed 
and must be accompanied by a_ certified 
check for 5 per cent. of the amount bid. 

All bids must be addressed to C. K. 
Osborne, Chairman Board of County Com 
missioners, Brevard, N. C. The right is 
reserved to reject any and all bids. 

Cc. K. OSBORNE, 
Chairman Board of County Commissioners, 
Transylvania County, N. C 





Bids close October 14, 1920. 


$200,000 5% Road Bonds 


Live Oak, Fla. 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
County Commissioners of Suwanee County, 
Florida, will offer for sale $200,000 of County 
Bonds, authorized by a special election held 
on the 14th day of October, 1919, for the 
purpose of building a system of paved, 
macadamized or other hard-surfaced lateral 
highways or roads in Suwanee County, 
Florida ; $20,000 of said bonds to mature on 
the first day of July, 1925, and $20,000 thereof 
to mature on the first day of July of each 
and every year thereafter, until the entire 
$200,000 of bonds have matured; interest 
thereon payable at the rate of five (5) per 
cent. per annum semi-annually, on the first 
day of July and January of each year. 
Sealed bids will be received at the office of 
the Clerk at Live Oak, Florida, up to noon 
on the 5th day of October, 1920. sidders 
may bid on the entire issue or any part 
thereof. Bidders are required to make a 
deposit by New York Exchange, Cashier's 
or certified check, with their bids for at 
least One Thousand Dollars as evidence of 
good faith, said deposit to be returned if 
bid is rejected, and applied on purchase 
price of bonds if bid is accepted. The Board 
of County Commissioners reserves the right 
to reject any and all bids. 


G. W. BRENNAN, 
Chairman of Board of Cosy, Saare. 
J. W. BRYS . 


Clerk of Circuit Court, Suwanee Sane, Fla. 





Bids close October 5, 1920. 


$45,000 6% Road Bonds 


West Point, Miss., September 9, 1920. 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Supervisors of Clay County, Mississippi, 
will receive sealed bids on $45,000 6 per cent. 
road bonds of Road District No. 1 on 
October 5, 1920, at 2 P. M. The Board re- 
serves the right to offer said bonds at pub- 
lic outery after sealed bids have been 
opened and to award said bonds to the best 
bidder, either by sealed bid or public out- 
ery. Bids may be made for part or all of 
said bonds. Certified check for $500 to ac- 
company each bid. The Board reserves the 
right to reject any and all bids, Bonds 

cannot be sold for less than par. 
L. J. HOWARD. 
Clerk. 





sids close October 9, 1920. 


$50,000 6% Good Roads Bonds 


Macon, Miss. 

Sealed bids are invited for the purchase of 
$50.000 of Good Roads Serial Bonds of Dis 
trict No. 4 of Noxubee County, Mississippi. 
on October 9. 1920. at 2 o’clock P. M., dated 
October 4, 1920, bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually, in de 
nominations of $500 each. 

Good faith cashier’s or certified check. 
payable to Allie Swann, President, in sum of 
$500, to accompany each bid. 

For particulars apply to 

JOHN A. TYSON, 
Clerk of Board of tiigerebaien, Macon, Miss. 





Bids close October 9, 1920. 


$90,000 6% Good Roads Bonds 


Macon, Miss. 

Sealed bids are invited for the purchase of 
$90,000 of Good Roads Serial Bonds of Super- 
visors’ District No. 1 of Noxubee County. 
Mississippi, on October 9, 1920, at 2 o'clock 
I’. M., dated September 6, 1920, bearing inter 
est at 6 per cent. per annum, payable semi 
annually, in denominations of $500 each. 

Good faith cashier's or certified check. 
payable to Allie Swann, President, in sum of 
$500 to accompanay each bid. 

For particulars apply to 

JOHN A. TYSON, 

Clerk of Board of Supervisors, Macon, Miss. 





Bids close October 15, 1920. 


$20,000 6% Water Bonds 


Town of Aberdeen, North Carolina. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Town of 
Aberdeen, North Carolina, in the office of 
the Clerk in said Town, until October 15 
1920, at 3 o’clock P,. M., when they will be 
publicly opened, for the purchase of $20,000 
water bonds of said Town, of the denomi 
nation of $500 each, and dated October 1. 
1920. Said bonds will mature serially one 
bond on October 1 in each of the years 
1923 to 1958, inclusive, and two bonds on 
October 1 in each of the years 1959 and 
1960. Principal and interest will be payable 
in gold coin of the United States of Amer 
ica of the present standard of weight and 
fineness at National Park Bank, New York 
City. The bonds will be coupon bonds, with 
privilege of registration as to both prin 
— and interest, bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per centum (6%) per annum, pay 
able semi-annually on April 1 and October 1 
in each year. 

Prepensie must be enclosed in a_ sealed 
envelope, marked on the outside: “Proposal 
for Bonds” and addressed to J. L. Rhyne, 
Town Clerk, Aberdeen, North Carolina 
sidders must deposit with said Town Clerk 
before making their bids, or present with 
their bids, a certified check drawn to the 
order of the Town of Aberdeen, upon an 
incorporated bank or trust company, or a 
sum of money for or in an amount equal 
to two per centum of the face amount of 
bonds bid for, to secure the municipality 
against any loss resulting from the failure 
of the bidder to comply with the terms of 
his bid. The purchasers must pay accrued 
interest from the date of the bonds to the 
date of delivery. The bonds cannot be sold 
at less than par and accrued interest 

Successful bidders will be furnished with 
the opinion of Messrs. Reed, Dougherty & 
Hoyt of New York City that the bonds are 
valid and binding obligations of the Town 
of Aberdeen. The bonds will he prepared 
under the supervision of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Co., New York City. 
which will certify as to the genuineness of 
the signatures of the town officials and the 
seal impressed thereon. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners 

Dated August 16, 1920. 

J. L. RHYNE, 
Town Clerk. 





tids close October 18. 1920. 
$400,000 42% Dock and Belt Railroad 


Improvement Bonds 
City of Pensacola, Florida. 

Principal and interest payable in gold coin 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board 
of Commissioners of the City of Pensacola. 
Florida, from September 16, 1920, to twelve 
o'clock noon of October 18, 1920, for all or 
any part of the City of Pensacola $400,000 4% 
per cent. Dock and Belt Railroad Improve- 
ment bonds for delivery to purchasers No- 
vember 1, 1920. 

Bids must be on form. of proposal fur- 
nished by the City of Pensacola. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, 

For further particulars address the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., 55 Cedar street, 
New York, N. Y., or the undersigned. 

F. Dp. SANDERS, 
Mayor City of Pensacola. 
Attest— 
L. E. HEINBERG. 
City Clerk. 
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Bids close October 6, 1920. 


$30,000 6% School Bonds 
Kosciusko, Miss. 
Thirty Thousand Dollars ($30,000) Kos- 
ciusko ( Mississippi) School Furnishing 
Bonds, $1000 denominations, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually, serial 
bonds, maturing in 20 years. Sealed bids 
received by Clerk of City of Kosciusko until 
6 o'clock P. M. Wednesday, October 6, 1920; 
2% per cent. of amount required with bid. 
J. 


A. NILES, 
Mayor. 
Ce Oi a atadeniage oH 
‘lerk. 





Bids close October 7, 1920. 
$80,000 6% Water-works and Sewerage 
Bonds 


Town of Lumberton, N. C. 
Bids will be opened October 7, 1920, for 
$80,000 of 6 per cent. town bonds, 30-year 
maximum, $1000 denomination maximum. 
Right reserved to sell 20-year maximum 
bonds. 
J. P. RUSSELL, 
Town Clerk and Treasurer 





Bids close September 30, 1920. 


State-Aid Roads 


Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
State Road Department of Florida at_ its 
oflice in Tallahassee, Florida, until 12 o'clock 
noon Thursday, September 30, 1920, for the 
construction of the section of State-aid Road 
Number Seven (7) between the St. Lucie 
County line and Okeechobee City, a distance 
of 9.55 miles 

APP ROXIM ATE QUANTITIES 

59 acres clearing and grubbing. 

57,269 cubie yards regular excavation. 

160 linear feet 15’ double-strength T. C. 
ipe. 

PE linear feet 24” double-strength T. C. 
ipe. 

P6000 feet B. M. Class “A” bridge timber. 
1248 linear feet Class “A” timber piling. 
89,642 square yards local stone base, 8” 

thick after being compacted. 

Plans and specifications are on file at the 
State Road Department, Tallahassee, Fla., 
for examination or may be obtained on 
——— to the State Road Department 
for the sum of Fifteen Dollars ($15). When 
returned with a bona-fide bid, Ten Dollars 
($10) will be returned to the bidder. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids ‘ 

A certified check in the sum of Three 
Thousand Dollars ($3000), made payable to 
M. M. Smith, Chairman of the State Road 
Department, must accompany each bid as 
an evidence of good faith and the accept- 
ance and entering into contract by the party 
to whom the work may be awarded. 

Any bidder who shall, after 15 days’ 
notice being given of the acceptance of his 
or their proposal, fail to execute the con- 
tract and furnish the required bond shall 
forfeit his or their claim to the work, and 
his or their certified check shall be retained 
and used by the State of Florida as liqui- 
dated damages. 

STATE ROAD DEPARTMENT, 
M. M. SMITH, 
Chairman, 

CHAS. A. BROWNE, 

State Highway Engineer. 

September 9, 1920. 





Bids close September 28, 1920. 


Concrete Road 


STATE OF MARYLAND. 
STATE ROADS COMMISSION, 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Sealed proposals for building one section 
of State Highway as follows: 

KENT COUNTY—CONTRACT K-14: One 
section of State Highway from the Rock 
Hall Ferry Landing one mile toward 
Rock Hall. (Concrete.) 

Will be received by the State Roads Com- 

mission at its offices, 691 Garrett Building, 

Baltimore. Md., until 12 M. on the 28th day 

of September, 1920, at which time and place 

they will be publicly opened and read. 

Bids must be made upon the blank pro- 
posal form which, with specifications and 
plans, will be furnished by the Commission 
upon application and cash payment of $1, 
as hereafter no charges will be permitted. 

No bids will be received unless accom- 
panied by a certified check for the sum of 
Five Hundred ($500) Dollars, payable to 
the State Roads Commission. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the Acts of the 





General Assembly of Maryland respecting 
contracts. 

The Commission reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. 

By order of the State Roads Commiaston 
this 11th day of September, Rr 





+ 2 [ACKALL 
Chairman. 
L. H. STEUART, 
Secretary. 
Bids close September 28, 1920. 


‘ Concrete Highways 


STATE OF MARYLAND. 
STATE ROADS COMMISSION. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS 

Baltimore, Md. 

Sealed proposals for building three sec- 
tions of State Highw ft : 
BALTIMORE COUNTY—CONTRACT B-40: 

Falls Road from Ridge Church 1 mile 
south. (Concrete.) 

PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY — CONTRACT 
P-23: End of Contract P-17 along Cen- 
tral Avenue toward Halls Station for a 
distance of 1.53 miles. (Concrete.) 

PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY—CONTRACT 
P-22: Defence Highway from end of 
Contract P-16-A toward Lanham for a 
distance of 1.50 miles. (Concrete.) 

Will be received by the State Roads Com- 

mission at its offices, 601 Garrett Building, 

Baltimore, Md., until 12 M. on the 28th day 

of September, 1920, at which time and place 

they will be publicly opened and read. 

Bids must be made upon the blank pro- 
posal form which,.with specifications and 
plans, will be furnished by the Commission 
upon application and cash payment of $1, 
as hereafter no charges will be permitted. 

No bids will be received unless accom- 
panied by a certified check for the sum of 
Five Hundred ($50) Dollars, payable to 
the State Roads Commission. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the Acts of the 
General Assembly of Maryland respecting 
contracts. 

The Commission reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. 

By order of the State Roads Commission 
this 7th day of —— 1920, 

N. MACKALL, 
Chairman. 






L. H. STEUART, 
Secretary. 





Bids close September 30, 1920, 
Road Improvement 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
State Road Department of Florida at its 
office, in Tallahassee, Florida, till 12 o’clock 
noon Thursday, September 30. 1920, for the 
clearing and grubbing, grading, drainage 
structures and surfacing with concrete of 
one mile of the State-aid road between Pen- 
sacola and Flomaton. 

Plans and specifications are on file at the 
office of the State Road Department, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, or at the office of the County 
Engineer of Escambia County, at Pensacola, 
Florida, for examination, or may be obtained 
on application to the State Road Depart- 
ment for the sum of five dollars. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. 

A certified check in the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars ($1000), made payable to M. M. 
Smith, Chairman of the State Road Depart- 
ment, must accompany each bid as an evi- 
dence of good faith and the acceptance and 
entering into contract by the party to whom 
the work may be awarded. 

Any bidder who shall, after fifteen days’ 
notice being given of the acceptance of his 
or their proposal, fail to execute the contract 
and furnish the required bond shall forfeit 
his or their claim to the work, and his or 
their certified check shall be retained and 
used by the State of Florida as liquidated 
damages. 

STATE ROAD DEPARTMENT. 
M. M. SMITH, 


Chairman. 
CHAS. A. BROWNE, 
State Highway Engineer. 
September 9, 1920. 





Bids close September 30, 1920. 


Road Roller 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
Sealed bids will be received by W. E. 
Yaney, County Auditor of Tarrant County, 
Texas, until 10 o'clock A. M. .September 30, 
1920, for the purchase of one 3-wheel 10-ton 
power-propelled road roller. 
The’ Commissioners’ Court reserves the 
right to reject any and all bids. 
W. E. YANCY. 
County Auditor, 





Bids close September 30, 1920. 


Street Paving 


Lumberton, N. ©. 

Sealed proposals will be received at th. 
office of the Mayor, Lumberton, N. C., until 
6 P. M. Thursday, September 30, 1929 for 
the construction of certain extensions ty 
the asphaltic street paving, concrete curl 
and gutter and concrete sidewalks, all jy 
and for the Town of Lumberton, N. ©, - the 
proposed construction involving approxi 
mately the following quantities: 

14,710 square yards of street paving 

10,781 linear feet of 24-inch curb ana 
gutter. 

865 linear feet of 36-inch curb and gutter 
1257 square yards of 4-inch sidewalks. 
Together with appurtenant storm-water jn 

lets and drains. 


Plans and specifications for the above 
construction and the regular form on which 
bids will be required to be submitted may 
be seen at the office of the Mayor, Lumber 
ton, N. C., or will be mailed by the under 
signed Engineers on receipt of the cost of 
five dollars, 

Each proposal will be required to be ae 
companied by a_ certified check, payal to 
the Town of Lumberton, N. C., in the 
amount of 5 per cent. of the amount of the 
bid, as a guaranty that the bidder will 
promptly, after notification of the accept 
ance of his bid, enter into a contract with 
the Town, based on it, and furnish a cor 
porate surety bond satisfactory to the Town 


in the amount of one-third of the amount 
of his bid. 


Right is reserved by the Town to reject 
any or all bids and to waive technicalities 


This llth day of September, A. D. 192 
A. E. WHITE, 


May 

J. P. RUSSELI 

Clerk and Treasur: 

BLAIR & DRANE, INC., Engineers, 
Commercial Bldg., Charlotte, N. ( 





Lids close October 1, 1920. 


Street Paving 
Nashville, N, ¢ 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Aldermen of the town of Nash 
ville, N. C., at the office of Leon T. Vaughan, 
Town Clerk, until 11 o'clock A. M. Friday 
the Ist day of October, 1920, for paving cer 
tain streets, at which time all bids will be 
publicly opened and read, 

The work will include approximately 750 
cubic yards of excavation and grading ; 24,044 
square yards of sheet asphalt, bitulithic or 
asphaltic concrete pavement ; 5500 lineal feet 
of combination concrete curb and gutte 
2500 square yards of sidewalk; a few storm 
drains, and other accesories, 

Plans and specifications will be on file 
at the office of Leon T. Vaughan, Town 
Clerk, Nashville, N. C., and at the office 
of the engineers in Charlotte, N. C. 

All bids must be upon blank forms provided 
in the proposal and contract forms furnished 
with the specifications. 

A deposit of $10 will be required for each 
set of plans and specifications, which deposit 
will be refunded to bona fide bidders, 

Each bid must be accompanied by a cer 
tified age F for $5000 in favor of the town of 

Nashville, N. C. 

The “oy is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. 

LEON T. VAUGHAN, Town Clerk, 
Nashville, N, C. 
MEES & MEES, Consulting Engineers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Bids close October 


Concrete Sewage Disposal Plant 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sealed bids for construction of a concrete 
sewage-disposal plant will be received until 
7.39 P. M. October 4, 1920, at the office of 
the Director of Finance at the City Hall, 
at which time bids will be opened and read 
Plans and specifications for examination on 
file at the office of Acting Director of Pub 
lic Works; certified check of five hundred 
($500) dollars to accompany each bid ; liberal 
estimate of job, thirty-five thousand ($35,000) 
dollars ; 40 per cent. contractor’s bond ; pay- 
ment 75 per cent. cash, 2 per cent. munici 
pal bonds, bi-monthly estimates on com- 
pleted work; 75 per cent. estimate in cash, 
25 per cent. retained (in bonds) ; 5.5 feet of 
11-ft. excavation below mean low tide. A 
good job, good weather always and plenty 
of construction space. Three banks. Local 
labor (colored) $3.50 per day. Bids of re- 
liable and equipped contractors solicited. 
G. B. SHEPARD, 
Director of Finance. 


4, 1920. 
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Bids close September 30, 1920. 


Concrete Bridge and Roadway 
Chattsworth, Ga. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of Roads and ‘Reve- 
nues of Murray County, Georgia, at the 
office of said board of the Courthouse at 
Chattsworth, Georgia, at 12 o’clock noon 
on the 18th day of September, for the fur- 
nishing of all labor, material and equip- 
ment necessary for the construction of a 
Federal-aid bridge project over Rock Creek. 
The said project will form a link of the 
Chattsworth Ellijay Highway, and is located 
on both banks of Rock Creek, one-half mile 
west of Ramhurst, Georgia. 

The work will consist of construction of 
895 linear feet of earth fill and topsoil road- 
way and a reinforced concrete bridge 105 
feet in length. The Luten Bridge Co. has 
submitted an arch design which may be used 
as an altermate for the design submitted 
by the State Highway Department. 

The approximate quantities are as fol- 


lows : 
ROADWAY. 
10,628 cubie yards of barrow excavation, 
775 ecubie yards of topsoil surfacing. 
BRIDGE. 
Design by the State Highway Department: 
103.5 cubie yards Class A concrete. 
8.41 cubie yards Class B concrete. 
35,480 pounds of reinforcing — 
40 eubie yards of foundation cavation. 
Design by Luten Bridge Co. 
133.5 cubie yards Class A concrete. 
90.0 cubic yards Class B concrete. 
8940 pounds reinforcing steel. 
35 cubic yards foundation excavation. 
Said work shall begin on or about the 


15th day of October, 1920, and shall be com- 


pleted on or before the Ist day of April, 1921. 
Plans and specifications are on file at the 


office of the Board at Chattsworth, Georgia, 
as aforesaid, at the office of the State High- 
way Department, Walton Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., and at the office of the Seventh Dis- 
trict of the State Highway Department, 


Rome, Ga. Plans may be purchased from 


the State Highway Engineer, Walton Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia, for $7.50, which covers 
cost. 


Said work will be paid for as same pro- 


gresses, to wit: 85 per cent. of the amount 
due in each calendar month will be paid 
between the 10th and 15th of the succeed- 
ing month, and the remainder shall be paid 
within 30 days of final completion and 
acceptance, 


Proposals must be submitted on regular 


forms which will be supplied by the under- 
signed and be accompanied by a certified 
check or bidders’ bond for 5 per cent. of the 
amount of the bid. 


Bond will be required of the successful 


bidder as required by law. 


Right is reserved to reject any or all 


bids and to waive all formalities. Bids will 
be received on both Form ‘A” and Form ‘B” 
contracts. 


This the 30th day of August, 


1920, 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF ROADS 


AND REVENUES. 
By J. M. CAMPBBRUL, 
Chairman. 








Bids close October 7, 1920. 


Road and Bridges 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT. 
F. A. PROJECT NO. 61, DARLINGTON 
COUNTY. 


Darlington, 8S. C. 
sids will be received at 12 o'clock noon 


Thursday, October 7, 1920, at the office of W. 
Cc. Gandy, County Supervisor, in the Court- 
house at Darlington, S. C., for the construc- 
tion of 19.676 miles of the McBee-Florence 
Road and the bridges thereon. 


The road work consists of approximately : 
11.0 acres clearing and grubbing. 


75,286.1 cu. yds. common excavation. 
49,682 cu. yds, sand-clay surfacing. 


103.89 M. lin. ft. mixing and shaping. 
84.08 cu. yds. Class “A” concrete in cul- 


verts, 
6,173 Ibs. of steel reinforcement. 
202.24 cu. yds. Class “B” concrete in head- 
walls, 
2,405 lin. ft. V. C. pipe. 
222 lin. ft. reinforced concrete pipe in 
culverts. 
The bridge work consists of four concrete 





bridges, containing approximately : 


205.4 eu. yds. dry excavation. 
300.7 cu. yds. wet excavation. 
147.5 eu. yds. Class *‘A”’ concrete. 
201.5 cu. yds. Class “B’’ concrete. 
86.4 cu. yds. Class “C”’ concrete. 
3,580 lin. ft. untreated piling. 


26.037 Ibs. steel reinforcement. 


Proposals must be accompanied by certified 


check for five hundred dollars ($500), made 
payable to the Chairman of Board of County 
Commissioners of Darlington County. The 
work may be bid on as a whole or separately. 





submitted for both 
<, only one check is required. 


County Supervisor, Darlington, 


‘., and at the office of the + 


‘ refunded when plans are returned in 
good condition within thirty 4 





Bids close October 


Steel and Concrete Bridges 


for ‘the construc tion of 


y ba ‘Gees ‘lee from 
Road between Montgomery 


f steel spans and 416° 
struc tur u steel in | four steel spans 


sehalondine steel 


» reinforcing steel in ‘ 
} _untre: ated timbe r piling | in piers 


wet excavi ation in piers, 


F ive piers for four 
iadone ed concrete approaches, 
» prices of structures in place, i 


rs, together with proposal, 


bidder | W il e xe c ute the 


Ww, 8. K ay > Bx ngineer. 





Water and Sewer — 


Sealed proposals will 
_ of the Mayor, Lumberton, 


the ‘construction — 
the water distribution and sewerage systems, 
involving approximately the following quan- 
4360 linear feet of 6-inch Class B cast-iron 
8710 linear feet of 2%-inch 
linear feet of 2-inch 
3595 linear feet of 14-inch 
4398 linear feet of a inch terra- cotta sewer. 
3215 linear feet of 4-inch terra-cotta sewer. 
Together with appurtenances to the 
Plans and specifications for the above con- 
bids will be required to 
be seen at the office of the shaper. Lumber- 
or will be mailed by 
receipt of the cost 


Each ars. will be required to be ac- 
i a_certified check, payable to 


amount of 5 per cent. of the amount of the 





* after notification 





the Town, based on it, and furnish a cor- 
porate surety bond satisfactory to the Town 
in the amount of one-third of the amount 
of his bid. 

Right is reserved by the Town to reject 
any or all bids, and to waive technicalities 
This llth day of September, A. D. 1920. 

A. E. WHITE, 
Mayor. 
J. P. RUSSELL, 
Clerk and Treasurer. 
BLAIR & DRANE, INC., Engineers, 
Commercial Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





Bids close September 28, 1920. 


Grading and Drainage 
STATE OF MARYLAND 
STATE ROADS COMMISSION, 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sealed proposals for building two sections 
of State Highway as follows: 
BALTIMORE COUNTY—CONTRACT B-38: 

Hereford Road from the York Road 2.04 
miles west. (Grading and = drainage 
only.) 

SOMERSET COUNTY — CONTRACT S16 
From the N. Y. P. & N. R. R. to Poco 
moke for a distance of 0.71 mile. Grad- 
ing and drainage only.) 

Will be received by the State Roads Com 

mission at its offices, 601 Garrett Building 

saltimore, Md., until 12 M. on the 28th day 
of September, 1920, at which time and place 
they will be publicly opened and read 

Bids mast be made upon the blank pro 
posal form which, with specifications and 
plans, will be furnished by the Commission 
upon application and cash payment of $1, 
as hereafter no charges will be permitted. 

No bids will be received unless accom 
panied by a certified check for the sum of 
Five Hundred ($500) Dollars, payable to the 
State Roads Commission. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the Acts of the 
Genera] Assembly of Maryland respecting 
contracts. 

The Commission reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids ey 

By order of the State Roads Commission 
this 14th day of September, 1920, 

J. N. MACKALL 
Chairman. 
L. H. STEUART, 
Secretary. 





Bids close October 4, 1920. 


Courthouse and Jail 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS. 
JOHNSTON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, 
Smithfield, N. C, 

Notice is hereby given that’ the County 
Commissioners of Johnston County will 
receive sealed bids for the contract of 
building a new courthouse and jail in the 
town of Smithfield. N. C., said bids to be 
opened on the first Monday in October, 1920. 
Plans and specifications for said building 
are on file in the office of the Register of 
Deeds of Johnston County, and an inspec- 
tion of the same can be had by application 
to Sam Honeycutt, Register of Deeds, 
Smithfield, N. C. The right is reserved to 
reject any and all bids. Ten per cent. of 
the amount of bid, by certified check, must 
accompany the bid. A bond will be required 
from the contractor. 

This September 6, 1920, 

SAM T. HONEYCUTT, 
Clerk of the Board. 





Bids close October 12, 1920. 


Church and Sunday School Rooms 


Allendale, S. C. 

Estimates and sealed bids will be received 
by the Building Committee for the erection 
of a Methodist Church and Sunday-sriwol 
rooms at Allendale, S. C., until Tuesday, 
the 12th of October, 1920. The outside walls 
are to be of tapestry brick. 

Plans and specifications may be had by 
applying to Paul J. Fulmer, Allendale, S. C., 
or Chas. C. Wilson, Architect, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

A deposit of $10 is required on receipt of 
plans and _ specifications, to be refunded 
when plans and specifications are returned. 

The Building Committee reserves the right 
to reject any and all bids. 

PAUL J. FULMER, 
Secretary Building Committee. 





Drainage Work 
Belzoni, Mississippi: 
We would like to get into communication 
with some dredging concern for the purpose 
of redredging about 112 miles of ditches, 
14- at bottom by an average depth of about 
7 fee 
BE LZONI DRAINAGE COMMISSION, 
8S. CASTLEMAN, President. 
Cc. E. MILLER, Engineer. 
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Bids close September 7, 1920. 


Freight Shed Extension 


New Orleans, La. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, at their office, Suite 200, New Court 
Building, until 8 P. M. o'clock Tuesday, 
September 7, 1920, and then publicly opened, 


for the furnishing, or for the furnishing and 
erecting, of all the structural steel required 





for the “Poydras Street Freight Shed End 
Extension.” 

A deposit of $800 in cash or certified check 
is required with proposal. 

Bond of $25,000 is required with notarial 
contract. 

Payments—85 per cent. of the amount of 
the contract price bid will be paid on de- 
livery and acceptance of the material on the 
building site. The balance will be paid 
upon the completion of the erection. Should 
the completion of the erection, through no 
fault of the contractor, be delayed six 
months after the said delivery and accept- 





ance, interest at the rate of 5 per cent. will 
be paid thereafter to the contractor on the 
unpaid balance, all conditions of these speci- 
fications having been adhered to. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Chief Engineer, Arsene Perril- 
liat, by whom full sets will be furnished to 
prospective bidders on deposit of $10, which 
will be refunded to depositors who submit 
proposals and return set in good condition. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids and to waive informalities. 

W. 0. HUDSON, 
President. 





MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 





MANUFACTURING SITE FOR SALE on 
Seaboard Air Line, owing to difficulty in 
procuring tenants; Raleigh, N. C., nine 
miles; Millbrook, three; Neuse, one; unim- 
proved farm, 140 acres, about half open, half 
woodland; considerable saw timber, rock 
and sand. Address Site Owner, Box 412, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE on royalty, phos- 
phate lime, cement and sandbrick property, 
containing 400 acres, located near the City 
of Ocala, in Marion County, Florida. 

M. B. Harlow. 
Uarlow Building, Colorado Building, 
Alexandria, Va. Washington, D. C. 





I MAKE A SPECIALTY of leases, royal- 
ties, production, coal and timber lands and 
fluorspar properties in Kentneky. Have a fine 
tract of timber, with mills, ete. Also handle 
leases in Texas and Louisiana. E. D. Wat- 
kins, Oil Producer, Irvine, Ky. 





FOR SALE—80 acres developed zine mine, 
equipped with mill; also timber lands: im- 
proved commercial orchards in Northwest 
Arkansas fruit belt; stock and grain farms. 
Fredericks Realty Co., Springdale, Ark. 





CEMENT PROPERTY 
CEMENT LOCATION FOR SALE.—Ideal 
location, including all necessary shales and 
limestones, fully reported on and approved 
by experts. Address Rome & Northern Rail- 
road, Rome, Ga. 





SILICA SAND 

MILLIONS TONS GOOD GLASS SAND, 
Northeast Florida, on line railroad; five 
hundred acres good timber for crate mate- 
rial; good analysis and samples of rough 
plate glass from largest plate-glass company 
in America. Tremendous saving in freight 
on containers and soda-water, bottles for 
lower Southern States. Will sell outright 
or on royalty, or take interest and manage- 
ment. Manager, P. O. Box 889, Miami, Fla. 





GLASS SAND FOR SALE.—Unlimited de- 
posit of silica sand suitable for manufacture 
of glass, ete. Analysis 999% silica. Located 
20 miles from Baltimore City on deep water. 
Mining and shipping facilities most favor- 
able. Will sell or lease on royalty. Apply 
W. E. Ferguson, 220 St. Paul St., Balto., Md. 





FLUORSPAR AND ZINC PROPERTY 
FLUORSPAR AND ZINC properties for 
sale or lease, including some developed, 
equipped and producing mines. State your 
wants; also have a few Kentucky oil leases. 
Cc. W. Haynes, Marion, Ky. 





CLAY PROPERTIES 
MONT EDGECOMBE CLAY. 

Ceramic tests show a substance deep cream 
in color, veined with dark red, blended and 
shaded in marvelous tones. Marble-like in 
texture and as hard. We offer various 
types of this clay in abundance for tile and 
brick. We have also in vast quantities a 
clay which has been tested for Portland 
cement. Marl in abundance near the sur- 
face, and a prospect of a by-product of 
potash from the tests. We invite negotia- 
tions at once. The Mont Edgecombe Com- 
pany, Elm City, North Carolina. 





RATES AND CONDITIONS 


Rate 30 cents per line per insertion. Mini- 
mum space accepted, four lines. In esti- 
mating the cost, allow seven words of or- 
dinary length to a line. When the adver- 
tisement contains a number of long 
words, proper allowance should be made. 
Terms: Invariably cash with order; check, 
postofiice or express order or stamps ac- 
cepted. No display type used. Question- 
able or undesirable advertisements will not 
be accepted. The assistance of our readers 
in excluding undesirable advertisements is 
requested. We reserve the right to refuse 
any advertisement. No patent medicine, oil 
or mining stock advertisements accepted. 
Rate for special contracts covering space 
used as desired within one year as follows: 
100 lines, 28c. per line; 300 lines, 26c. per 
line; 500 lines or more, 25c. per line. 








CLAY PROPERTIES 
LARGE BRICK CLAY PROPERTY. 

Favorably located directly on railroad and 
on bricked highway, eight miles west of 
Newbern, N. C.; adapted for high-grade 
brick, tile and other clay products. Has 
been examined and recommended by an emi- 
nent engineer as being unusually meritori- 
ous. Report will be furnished to interested 
parties. Owner will accept part payment in 
securities of properly financed and managed 
company. Thomas B. Hammer, Owner, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 





OIL LANDS AND LEASES 
OIL LEASES FOR SALE. 

If it is an oil lease you are looking for, 
we have something that will pay you to 
investigate in Howard County, the coming 
field. Two wells already in and _ several 
more looking good. Big Spring Realty Co., 
Big Spring, Texas. 





COAL WANTED 
COAL WANTED— Export and _ bunker; 
prompt and future delivery; operators only. 
Address L. Stern, 500 E. Fayette Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. 





COAL LANDS AND MINES 

FOR SALE—An operating Jellico mine, 
leasehold twelve hundred acres: royalty 
10 cents per ton; average 41’’ coal without 
partings. Approximately five hundred acres 
of the Pruden seam, coal 54’, not operating. 
Cutting machines, motors and a fairly well- 
equipped mine. For further information 
address Newton, Box 871, Cincinnati, O. 





FOR SALE—Sixteen thousand acres, lo- 
eated in West Virginia; N. & W. Ry.; 
seams of coal running from 45 inches to 68 
inches, among them the Warfield seam and 
the Winefried seam. Price and terms very 
liberal. All information regarding the same 
will be furnished by T. J. Ewing, Box 443, 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 





COAL AND TIMBER LAND 
COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Cumberland County. Tennessee; to close 
estate; titles good; 70.000 acres in tracts of 
2000 to 20.0% acres. E. H. BRenoist. 1002 Title 
Guaranty Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 





TIMBER LAND 

FOR SALE—10,800 acres timber land on 
2. R.; estimated to cut 17,955,000 feet yellow 
pine and 3,100,000 feet cypress at $2 per M: 
pine at $4 per M. Cypress, with 10 years 
time in which to remove timber from land, 
or in fee-simple, for $1.25 per acre additional. 
Address Box 365, Apalachicola, Fla. 





TIMBER OPERATION 

FOR SALE BY THE OWNERS—50,000, 
000 feet yellow pine and hardwood timber, 
and going new band sawmill, with com- 
plete logging equipment, including teams 
and wagons; located on Southern Railway 
and Tombigbee River near Mobile, Ala. 
Good logging proposition by both water 
and logging railroad. Good shipping facili 
ties. Long term lease and reasonable terms 
No agents need apply. For particulars ap- 
ply to No. 5681, care Manufacturers Record 





TIMBER AND ACTIVE MILL FOR SALE. 
70,000,000 feet virgin short-leaf pine timber 
Fast-cutting Clark hand mill, now in opera- 
tion, actually cutting 35,000 ft. boards or 
50,000 ft. 2-in. dimension per day. Entire 
plant rebuilt this year; has Moore drykilns 
and plenty of steam. Complete logging 
equipment now in_ operation, including 
mules, carts, two skidders, three locomo 
tives, 23 log cars, 15 miles rail. Logs 16 
ft., average 85 ft. scale. Labor good and 
plentiful. Our own transportation facilities 
of two sea-going barges and one towing and 
freight steamer. Located in South Carolina 
Everything in bang-up condition and running 
with full crews. Box 337, Wilmington, N. C 





PULPWOOD 

WHY go to Alaska for pulpwood? Why 
howl about what the Canadians are doing 
to you? Come to the Pacific Coast and in- 
vestigate paper-manufacturing opportuni- 
ties und where you can get good locations 
to develop cheap power and buy quantities 
of cheap timber. I will sell you Four Mil- 
lion cords of the finest logs and pulp tim- 
ber known—well located with reference to 
power that can be developed, rail and water 
shipments—for $1 per cord and your own 
terms to pay for it. Look this opportunity 
up NOW and before it is too late. There 
is a scramble on now for Pacific Coast 
timber lands. A word to the wise is sufii- 
cient. Address John H. Haak, 311 Lum- 
bermen’s Building, Portland, Ore. 





TIMBER 


YELLOW FIR TIMBER FOR SALE. 

300,000,000 feet yellow fir on 4000 acres 
of land, besides several million feet of 
cedar and hemlock, in Lane County, Oregon. 
Timber in solid body. Key to several hun- 
dred million feet more. Fir will cut from 
45 to 50 per cent. clear lumber. No deep 
canyons—long gradual slopes. $1.50 per M. 
For further details address G. Theden, 454 
Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





TIMBER FOR SALE. — 4900 acres timber 
rights. with 17 years for cutting. Estimated 
to contain 52 million feet; 10 per cent. ey- 
press, 10 per cent. yellow poplar, 20 per cent. 
gum, 60 per cent. pine. Located on Southern 
Railway at Springfield, S. C. Easy terms to 
reliable operator. W. L. Clement, Trustee. 
601 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C. 





IF YOU are in the market for good pine 
timber, well located in North Carolina. com- 
municate with James & James. Inc., South- 
ern Building, Wilmington, N. C. 























